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RESEARCH 

The  Research  and  Training  Center  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Stout  began  officially  with  a  grant  from  Rehabilitation  Services 
Admini stration 5  Office  of  Human  Developments  Department  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare  on  June  26,  1972.    The  Center  is  housed  within 
the  St-'Ut  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Institute,  whose  other  centers 
provide  for  the  development  of  materials,  undergraduate  and  graduate 
education,  and  client  services,  all  of  which  have  major  emphases  in 
tne  area  of  Vocational  Evaluation,  Adjustment,  and  r^acement  services. 
The  Materials  Development  Center  is  a  nationdl  information  clearinghouse 
for  disseminating  publications  and  training  a^^des  in  the  area  of 
Vocational  Evaluation,  Adjustment,  and  Placement.    The  Vocational  De 
velopment  Center  serves  in  excess  of  700  clients  per  year  who  are  referred 
for  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  their  vocational  capacities  and 
employment  readiness  training.    The  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation offers  undergraduate  degrees  and  graduate  degrees  in  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  with  specialization  in  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Work 
Adjustment.    The  addition  of  this  Center  enhances  the  Institute's  capa- 
bility by  providing  the  opportunity  for  research  and  the  training  of 
practitioners  in  the  field. 

MISSION 

With  existing  programs  in  the  client  service  areas  of  Vocational 
Evaluation  and  Work  Adjustment,  it  was  logical  that  the  Research  and 
Training  Center  would  have  its  mission  concentrated  w1th1n  these  areas* 
but  also  within  the  broader  context  of  the  state/federal  rehabilita- 
tion program  complex. 

The  Center  has  conducted  several  research  projects  across  the 
broad  spectrum  of  facility  services,  such  as  state-of=the-art  publica- 
tions, model  development,  and  specific  research  issues.    In  1977,  the 
Center  went  through  a  constructive  period  of  review  and  reorganizatiop, 
resulting  in  changes  In  procedures,  personnel ,  and  emphasis  of  the 
research.    This  reorganization  process  resulted  in  a  set  of  goals  which 
continue  to  guide  the  Center's  research*    The  research  mission  has  been 


more  specifically  stated,  certain  projects  have  been  discofit  ifUied, 
and  other  projects  have  been  proposed  which  more  directly  impact  on 
the  mission  area.    Since  this  time,  various  advisory  sources  have 
assisted  us  in  developing  a  prograrrtnatic  perspective  on  th^  orgdriiza- 
tion  of  research.    In  1980,  the  Center  received  additional  fundifig  to 
expand  into  the  area  of  employment  of  the  handicapped,  which  focuses 
on  enhanced  placement  strategies. 

The  organization  of  the  Center  consists  of  the  mission,  research 
goal,  and  lines  of  prograimiatic  research.    These,  in  turn,  impact  ori 
the  training  and  dissemindtion  activities  of  the  Center.    The  mi %%iou 
statemen^t  of  the  Center  is: 

The  mission  of  the  Center,  as  defined,  addresses  specific  service 
activities  which  begin  with  vocational  assessment  of  the  client's  func= 
tional  capacity  in  order  to  determine  eligibiiity  and  to  develop  the 
Individual  Written  Rehabilitation  Plan.    In  Vocational  Adjustment,  the 
focus  is  upon  remediating  personal,  social ^  and  work  behaviors  which 
are  barriers  to  employment*    In  Placement,  the  focus  is  upon  preparing 
the  client  to  seek  and  maintain  employment.    Thus,  the  prime  mission 
area  encompasses  three  distinct  rehabilitation  steps:    (1)  eligibility 
determination  and  planning  for  services,  (2)  restoration  and  training, 
and  (3)  placement.    The  mission  statement  can  be  regarded  as  a  "state- 
ment of  the  problem"  indicating  the  need  to  improve  these  services  and 
their  delivery  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  and  habilitation  of 
handicapped  individuals* 

The  goal  of  research  under  this  mission  is  to  develop  programmatic 

research  which  would  result  in; 

A  jentrali^ed  body  of  knawledga  uhiah  sp^aifies  tJnd  appi  uuxh  ^^l 
and  util'Lty  of  sslBated  rLBhahititation  teahniques,  priiLtidand^ 
progiHTmSf  a>id  theory  in  improving  eligibility  detemiyiatian^ 
developmBnt  of  the  IndividualiRed  Writtm  Rehabilitation  Plan^ 
adJusfTnent  to  uork^  and  errployment  In  a  auitable  voaational 
setting. 


The  mission  of  the  Center  has  been  stated  and  the  long-range  outcomes 
of  the  Center  have  been  specified.    The  focus  of  the  Center  is  further 
defined  by  the  context  within  which  Vocationdl  Evdluatioj^  Adjustment, 
and  Placement  are  delivered.    To  a  large  extent,  the  rehabi  1  itatiori 
technology  of  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Vocational  Adjustment  is 
employed  in  rehabilitation  facilities  to  which  state  vocational  rehabili- 
tation clients  are  referred.    Placement  is  provided  both  by  the  VR 
agency  as  well  as  within  rehabilitation  facilities. 

Given  this  background,  the  directions  and  processes  of  the  Center 
can  be  specified,    in  Fijure  1,  it  is  evident  that  the  mission  area  of 
the  Center  addresses  cancerns  with  the  delivery  o^  services  in  facility- 
state  agency  rehabilitation.    The  Center  has  three  main  functions: 
Research,  Training^  and  the  Integration  of  Research  and  Training.  The 
Regiunal  Advisory  Committee  serves  to  guide  the  overdll  effort  of  the 
Center.    The  Center  also  conducts  an  annual  Institute  on  Rehabilitation 
Issues  as  a  pdrt  of  its  functions.    Within  research,  various  activities 
are  undertaken  within  the  course  of  conducting  research.  Similarly, 
Training  engages  1n  diverse  activities  designed  to  enhance  the  competen- 
cies of  selected  rehabil i tation  professionals.    Together  these  processes 
are  directed  toward  uhe  goal  specified  earlier. 

Uniuyeness  of  the  Mission  Area 

The  process  of  rehabilitating  a  client  is  a  complex  one  from  the 
orgdnizational  perspective.    Thus,  it  my  be  difficult  to  understand 
how  our  research  goal  specifically  relates  to  the  overall  rehabilitation 
process.     In  Figure  2^  this  process  is  briefly  detailed  for  the  major 
steps  that  state  rehabilitation  counselors  initiate  with  clients  and 
Illustrates  so.ne  of  the  services  which  clients  receive  from  vocational 
rehabilitation  facilities.    When  the  client  enters  the  rehabilitation 
system,  the  first  contact  is  with  the  state  agency  rehabilitation 
counselor,  who  must  initiany  decide  whether  the  client  is  eligible. 
If  the  client  1s  eliniblet  the  counselor  then  decides  which  services 
are  appropr^'ate  for  the  clinet,     id  usually  refers  the  client  to  an 
external  agency.    The  state  rehabilitation  agencies  purchase  a  variety 
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of  dIagnostiCj  remediationj  training,  and  restoratiun  services.  Though 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  counselor  to  move  the  client  from  the 
initial  step  of  application  (Intake)  to  successful  pldcement  in  an 
appropriate  vocational  setting,  the  counselor  relies  on  many  other 
professionals  and  agencies  to  provide  services*    Various  professionals 
engaged  in  diagnosis,  renediation,  restorations  and  skill  training  are 
found  in  vocational  rehabilitation  facilities. 

The  rehabilitation  facility  services  which  fall  under  the  mission 
of  this  Center  are  on  the  right  side  of  Figure  2.    Two  other  vocational 
rehabilitation  Research  and  Training  Centers  have  mission  areas  which 
impact  on  other  portions  of  the  process  detailed  1n  Figure  2*  The 
Research  and  Training  Centers  at  West  Virginia  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas  have  mission  areas  concentrating  on  the  referral 
processes  and  services  relating  to  state  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselors  and  program  evaluation  of  these  processes^  while  this  Center 
concentrates  on  the  vocational  facility  services  the  counselor  utilizes 
and  the  gatekeeping  decisions  which  are  made  that  effect  flow  into 
these  services. 

Lines  of  Programmatic  Research 

Research  conducted  at  the  Center  is  based  on  four  areas  or  lines  of 
programmatic  research:    (1)  Vocational  Evaluation,  (2)  Vocational 
Adjustment,  (3)  Placement,  and  (4)  Rehabilitation  Resource  Development 
and  Management, 

Vocational  Eval uation.    In  Vocational  Evaluation,  the  emphasis  is 
upon  the  accurate  assessment  of  handicapped  Individual's  functional 
ability  in  the  vocational  area.    Though  a  wide  variety  of  psychometric 
techniques  (such  as  interests  aptitude,  and  intelligence  testing), 
and  counseling  are  used^  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Vocational 
Evaluation  is  that  of  assessing  vocational  functioning  utilizing  tech- 
niques such  as  work  sampling,  situational  assessment,  and  other  direct 
occupational  assessment  techniques. 
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The  pur^se  of  Vocational  Evaluation  is  to  provide  an  assessmerit  of 
the  vocational  potential  of  the  Individual  and  to  communicate  this 
information  to  the  individual  and  to  the  referral  source.    The  campeten- 
cies  required  by  a  vocational  evaluator  are  varied  and  cut  across 
disci pUnes  of  psycho! ogyt  industry*  occupational  and  physical  therapy, 
education*  and  others. 

Vocational  Adjustment.    Unlike  Vocational  Evaluation,  which  has  become 
more  and  more  specifically  defined  as  a  service  entity.  Vocational  Adjust- 
ment  has  evolved  as  a  remediation  service  intended  to  treat  a  variety 
of  personal,  social,  and  work  habit  deficits  which  pose  barriers  to  full 
vocational  development.    The  definition  of  Vocational  Adjustment  has  not 
been  accomplished,  but  the  major  feature  is  tliat  of  effecting  behavioral 
change  which  enhances  an  individual's  ability  to  function  in  the  work 
setting. 

PI acement.    In  contrast  to  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Adjustment,  which 
concentrate  on  assessing  and  enhancing  vocational  potential.  Placement 
services  utilizes  techniques  which  prepare  the  client  to  obtain  and 
maintain  a  specific  job.    The  techniques  utilized  in  Placement  rely 
heavily  on  skill  building  activities  such  as  in  employment  readiness 
training,  job  analysis,  and  job  development.    The  Placement  process 
also  bridges  the  gap  between  rehabilitation  and  Industry, 

Rehabilitation  Resource  Development  and  Management.    Though  the 
Center's  mission  area  focuses  upon  service  programs  such  as  those  above, 
it  would  be  naive  to  study  those  services  without  considering  the 
context  within  which  they  are  delivered  (facility-state  agency  rehabili- 
tation system)  and  the  interrelation  of  service  goals  and  outcomes. 
The  need  exists  to  study  variables  which  effect  the  flow  of  clients 
between  the  state  agency  and  facilities  to  increase  the  effective 
utilization  of  these  services  and  to  determine  the  need  to  modify 
existing  programs  and/or  develop  new  ones.    There  1s  also  a  need  to 
examine  methods  for  enhancing  the  research  resources  of  the  Center 
through  joint  efforts  with  other  institutions  and  agencies. 

Also  included  1n  this  line  of  research  are  the  hianagement  aspects 
of  research  which  involves  Issue  analysis  leading  to  the  development  of 


specific  resedrch  projects  to  resoive,  clarify,  and/or  identify  know- 
ledge gaps  under  the  mission  of  the  Center. 

CURRENT  RESEARCH  PROJECTS 

Each  year    the  Center  reviews  Its  program  strategy  which  guides 
the  decisions  concerning  the  conduct  of  research^  and  within  this 
process,  utilizes  internal  and  external  advisory  and  review  sources 
Based  on  the  progress  of  research  projects  and  the  outcomes  of  researchs 
resources  are  allocated  to  the  projects  under  each  programmatic 
line  of  research.    In  Figure  3,  the  current  research  projects  of  the 
Center  are  charted  in  relation  to  the  four  lines  of  programmatic 
research*    In  the  continuation  year^  the  efforts  of  the  research  staff 
are  distributed  over  eleven  projects;    Six  of  these  projects  are  continuing 
ones  (R-30,  R-42,  R-43,  and  R-44)^  another  three  are  new 

prajects  (R-4S5  R-495  R-50);  and  the  remaining  two  are  proposed  projects 
(R-51,  and  R-52),    Three  other  projects  (R-37,  R'41,  and  R-45)  are 
scheduled  for  completion  by  June  of  1981. 

The  activities  undertaken  to  guide  the  Center's  research 
efforts  consist  of  (1)  specifying,  analyzing^  and  prioritizing  the 
issues  within  each  line  of  programmatic  research;  (2)  conducting  pilot 
studies  as  appropriate;  and  (3)  developing  proposed  research  based  on 
(1)  and  (2),    This  year's  activities  include  a  re=organ1zation  of  the 
Center's  line  of  programmatic  research  to  include  the  area  of  Placement 
and  a  further  refinement  of  research  in  the  "Utilization  of  Services" 
line  which  was  renamed:    "Rehabilitation  Resource  Development  and 
Managament."    Each  line  of  prograninatic  research  and  the  new,  continuing, 
and  proposed  projects  in  these  lines  will  be  addressed  separately. 
Rehabilitation  Resource  Development  and  Management 

Two  distinct  activities  occur  under  this  line  of  research.  First, 
Center  staff  must  engage  in  a  number  of  necessary  and  related  activities 
for  the  conduct  of  research  and  training  which  are  not  formally  a  part 
of  a  specific  project.    The  Center  also  attempts  to  develop  research 
resources  external  to  the  Center,  Institute,  and  University  to  enhance 
rehabilitation  research  under  the  Center*s  mission. 
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The  developmental  project,  which  was  specifically  designed  to  monitor 
and  guide  these  activities,  is  Project  R-30»    Development  of  Programmatic 
Research  Issues  within  Vocational  Assessmenti  Adjustment,  and  Placement 
Services >     In  one  sense  or  anothers  this  project  Impacts  on  all  Center 
research.    An  additional  purpose  of  this  project  Is  to  enhance  research 
utilization  by  disseminating  studies  not  reported  in  other  projects  and 
provide  for  irmiedlate  dissemination  of  information  relating  to  initial 
attempts  to  research  areas  of  concern  to  practitioners  and  program 
planners.    This  project  gives  the  Center  flexibility  to  respond  to 
programmatic  research,  to  conduct  preliminary  studies  for  the  development 
of  project  proposals 5  to  respond  to  state  'yency  needs,  and  to  train 
rehabilitation  researchers.    Activities  o?  this  project  ^re  viewed  as 
a  continuing  responsibility  of  the  Center  and  enhances  the 
productivity  and  resources  of  the  Center's  research  in  a  cost  effective 
manner* 

During  this  year,  seventeen  pilot  studies  have  been  or  are  being 
conducted  in  relation  to  the  Center's  research  through  master  and 
doctoral  level  students  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout  and  six 
other  universities.    These  studies  were  either  related  directly  to 
Center  projects  or  issues  under  the  Center's  mission  area.    The  Centt* 
published  a  bibliography  of  research  completed  through  assistance 
provided  by  this  project  in  the  Center *s  research  utilization  publica- 
tion entitled:    The  RTC  Connection. 

The  second  emphasis  withi*.  this  line  1s  upon  Issues  in  service 
delivery  and  impact  of  facility. services.    Though  the  prime  focus  is 
not  on  program  evaluation  research  per  se,  1t  is  Impossible  to  study 
specific  programs  such  as  Vocational  Evaluation,  Adjustment,  and  Place- 
ment without  having  the  background  knowledge  of  issues  within  program 
evaluation  of  services.    The  results  of  the  issue  analyses  1n  this 
area  indicates  that  the  most  pervasive  issue  that  is  relevant  for  our 
purposes  Is  measurement.    Within  this  Issue,  we  have  subdivided  measure- 
ment into  two  priority  areas:    (1)  measurement  of  the  client;  and  (2) 
measurement  of  the  system's  impact  on  clients.    Two  projects  parallel 
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these  priority  issues,  but  they  both  have  limited  objectives.  First, 
they  are  limited  by  the  Center's  mission  area  in  that  they  are  designed 
to  assist  progress  in  our  main  focus  on  facility-state  agency  vocational 
rehabilltatation  and  on  the  services  af  Vocational  Evaluation,  Adjustment, 
and  Placement*    Secondly,  they  are  limited  in  that  their  purpose  is  to 
provide  resolving  knowledge  gaps  related  to  these  services  and  not  toward 
the  entire  rehabilitation  system.    The  latter  emphasis  is  more  appro- 
priate to  the  Research  and  Training  Centers  at  West  Virginia  and  Arkansas* 

In  the  area  of  measurement  of  the  clientj  the  question  is  how  can 
we  measure  clients*  functional  capacities  so  that  the  impact  of  rehablli- 
tation  programs  can  be  assessed.    The  ideal  situation  would  be  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  instrument  which  validly  measures  an 
individual's  total  ability  to  interact  with  the  environment.  Thus* 
client's  "functional  capacities"  could  be  established  at  intake  and  the 
effect  of  rehabilitation  services  which  are  received  could  also  be 
measured.    Such  an  instrument  could  be  used  for  policy  decisions^  program 
decisions*  and  practice  decisions*  and  thus.  Impact  on  clients  in  general 
and  the  specific  client.    Such  research  is  being  conducted  in  project 
R-39j  A  Client  Referral  Inventory  for  Service  Delivery. 

In  the  second  study,  A  Client  Tracking  Study  (R-40)*  the  focus  Is 
upon  the  impact  of  the  system  on  clients  in  general.    The  project 
looks,  not  at  the  measurement  of  client's  functional  capacities,  but 
rather  on  gross  measures  of  client  outcome  in  relation  to  the  services 
these  clients  received.    It  utilizes  data  from  only  one  state  (Wisconsin), 
but  on  an  In-depth  basis.    This  study  not  only  is  providing  information 
about  what  happens  to  different  clients  as  a  result  of  their  participa- 
tion in  the  rehabilitation  process,  but  also  provides  needed  baseline 
data  so  that  when  reeommfmdatlons  are  made  for  changes  in  different 
services,  such  as  those  the  Center  studies,  the  effect  can  be  assessed. 
Vocational  Evaluation 

Vocational  Evaluation  consists  of  utilizing  various  specific  tech- 
niques for  assessing  the  vocational  potential  related  to  the  development 
of  the  Individually  Written  Rehabilitation  Plan  and  other  purposes. 
Issue  analyses  revealed  that  several  Important  Issues  are  Involved. 
For  example: 
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1.  What  1s  the  validity  and  reliability  of  the  work  sample 
methodology  and  what  1s  the  extant  of  the  predictive 
validity* 

2.  How  do  you  judge  the  successful ness  of  Vocational 
Evaluation  In  concrete  terms.    The  criteria  of  success- 
ful rehabilitation  outcome  such  as  Placement  Is  Inappro- 
priate since  Vocational  Evaluation  Is  a  planning  process. 

3.  What  norms  should  be  used  in  work  sample  methodology  and 
to  what  extent  does  the  norming  criteria  result  in  the 
unnecessary  screening  out  of  clients  from  further  services^ 
from  specific  skill  trainings  or  reconmendatlons  for 
entry  into  various  occupations. 

4.  Though  Vocational  Evaluation  1s  an  assessment  process, 

1t  Is  also  a  planning  process.    Planning,  to  be  ef'Pective, 
must  Involve  the  client.    To  what  extent  are  clients  capable 
of  making  vocational  decisions  and  what  skills  should  be 
enhanced  1f  vocational  decision-making  1s  a  barrier. 

5.  How  do  disability  characteristics,  demographic  variables, 
referral  rationale,  and  other  situational  variables  affect 
the  structure  of  Vocational  Evaluation  (methods.  Instruments, 
length,  client/staff  ratio,  etc.). 

6.  Though  adjustment  services  do  not  always  follow  Vocational 
Evaluation,  what  issues  within  adjustment  services  have 
Impact  on  the  processes  of  vocational  assessment. 

7.  Similarly^  though  the  process  of  Placement  1s  not  typically 
an  immediate  outcome  of  Vocational  Evaluation,  what  issues 
within  Placement  have  Impact  on  the  process  of  vocational 
assessment. 

8.  What  Impact  do  current  changes  1n  the  rehabilitation  system 
have  upon  the  process  of  Vocational  Evaluation,    Two  current 
trends  of  concern  are:    (a)  Independent  Living  and  (b)  Private 
for  Profit  Rehabilitation. 

There  are  more  Issues  and  even  sub-Issues  under  those  listed  above. 
Each  of  t^ ^  Issues  are  important,  but  the  Center  cannot  simultaneously 
pursue  the  .    Vocational  Evaluation  is  a  maturing  technology  and  widely 
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used  throughout  the  rehabn itatlon  community,  but  not  consistently 
provided  in  the  same  way.    This  problem  Is  issue  (5)  above  and  is  being 
studied  in  a  continuing  project,  "Vocational  Evaluation  -  A  Systems 
Approach"  (R-44).    A  comprehensive  national  survey  of  Vocational  Eval- 
uation programs  is  being  conducted  to  analyze  the  convergent  and  div- 
ergent practices  of  vocational  assessment  within  the  context  of  a  system 
(i.e.,  what  are  the  target  populations,  funding  bases,  evaluation 
techniques,  strategies,  etc).    The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to 
delineate  effective  and  efficient  models  for  delivery  of  Vocational 
Evaluation  services. 

The  Issue  of  validity  and  reliability  has  been  studied  in 
previous  projects  with  respect  to  the  Issue  of  norms,  and  is 
currently  being  studied  again,  but  more  from  the  aspect  of  predictive 
validity.    In  The  Use  of  a  Microprocessing  System  to  Predict  Practiced 
Performance  Levels  form  Initial  Task  Acquisition  Measures  (R-42), 
the  title  nearly  explains  the  project.    The  project  has  two  purposes; 
(1)  to  review  learning  theory  and  associated  techniques  for  enhancing 
accurate  predictions  of  skill  level  and  (2)  to  make  such  techniques 
more  easily  applied  1n  practice  through  the  use  of  an  Inexpensive 
microprocessor  system, 

A  second  concern  vnthin  this  area  has  been  the  applicability  of 
the  emerging  theory. of  learning  styles  to  the  assessment  process.    In  a 
proposed  project  (R-Sl),  An  Evaluation  of  the  Role  and  Utility  of 
Learning  Assessment  Instruments  in  Rehabilitation,  the  research  First 
examines  the  applicability  of  learning  style  assessment  within  voca- 
tional assessment.    The  second  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  conduct 
selected  experiments  relating  to  critical  factors  for  Incorporating 
the  theory  and  technique  Into  vocational  assessment. 

Another  issue  the  Center  is  currently  examining  within  vocational 
assessment  1s  the  capacity  for  handicapped  individuals  for  making 
decisions  relating  to  their  vocational  future  and  participation  in  the 
rehabilitation  process.    Another  proposed  project.  Assessment  of 
Selected  Vocational  Deics1on-Mak1ng  Capacities  of  Vocational  Rehablli" 
tatlon  Clients,  (P)R-52),  addresses  this  Issue  with  a  fornwl  methodology 
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for  refining  the  Decision-Making  Interview  (DMI ) ,    The  DMI  was  developed 
under  Project  R-37p  an  initial  project  In  the  area  of  vocational 
decision-making , 
Vocational  Adjustment 

Vocational  Adjustment  Services  less  defined  and  the  issue  analysis 
within  this  area  are  less  specific*    Previous  research  and  training 
efforts  in  Adjustment  Services  have  made  it  relatively  clear  that  the 
prime  priority  research  issue  is  the  definition  of  Adjustment  Services  so 
that  priorities  can  be  properly  assigned.    On  the  other  hand,  our  previous 
efforts  have  also  indicated  that,  on  a  practical  level.  Adjustment 
Specialists  have  critical,  immediate  needs  for  techniques  for  Implementing 
behavorial  change  programs • 

Our  research  strategy  has  been  to  attempt  to  meet  both  needs.  In 
Adjustment  Specialists'  Competencies,  research  is  underway  through 
a  joint  Research  and  Training  staff  effort  to  identify  and  clarify  the 
competencies  needed  by  Adjustment  Specialists  and  to  develop  resources 
and  materials  relating  to  enhancing  these  competencies.    In  the  area  of 
behavioral  change,  the  research  component  of  two  studies  has  been  completed 
and  approriate  publications  on  the  selected  techniques  are  being  prepared. 
In  R-41,  Assessing  and  Monitoring  Behavior,  a  training  package  is  being 
developed  on  the  Center  generated  behavorial  observation  system:  Point 
Sampling.    In  R-45,  Self -Monitoring  of  Behavior,  selected  aspects  of  the 
techniques  of  self-management  of  behavior  was  explored  in  an  Adjustment 
program  and  the  review  of  the  literature  and  factors  for  implementing 
these  techniques  is  being  prepared  for  dissemination. 
Placement 

Issue  analysis  within  the  Placement  line  of  programmatic  research 
was  initiated  in  July  of  1980  when  three  new  projects  were  proposed. 
The  Center  did  receive  additional  funding  in  October  of  1980  to  imple- 
ment these  projects  and  has  used  several  Internal  and  external  review 
resources  to  assist  In  refining  these  issues  which  are  more  clearly 
specified  in  Project  R-48,  Placement  1n  the  1980' s.    The  activitlRS  of 
that  project  include  a  state-of-the-art  review,  an  analysis  and  comparison 
to  the  Center's  previous  work  and  conclusions  made  in  1974,  and  the 
development  of  a  dictionary  of  Placement  terms. 


In  R-49,  An  Information  System  for  an  Industry-Based  Employment 
Model p  a  joint  effort  between  the  Center  and  the  Electronic  Industry 
Foundation's  national  Projects  With  Industry  is  focused  upon  enhancing 
access  to  employment  of  handicapped  individuals  in  the  electronics 
industry. 

The  third  project  in  this  new  line  of  research  examines  the  skills 
that  different  handicapped  Individuals  require  in  preparing  for,  seeking, 
and  maintaining  employment.    The  titlfe  of  that  project  (R-50)  is  Employ- 
ment Readiness  Training:    In  Search  of  a  Model  and  reflects  the  need 
and  problems  associated  with  enhancing  the  placeability  skills  of 
handicapped  individuals. 
Surrmary 

The  Center's  organization  results  in  a  set  of  research  procedures 
which  guide  the  developnent  and  conducting  of  programmatic  lines  of 
research.    A  total  of  fourteen  projects  are  reported  In  this  year's 
grant.    Three  of  these  fourteen  projects  are  completing  ones,  (R-37, 
R-41,  and  R-45).    Nine  other  projects  are  continuing  or  new  ones,  (R-30, 
R-39,  R-40,  R-42,  R-43,  R-44,  R-48,  R«49,  and  R-SO).    Two  others  are 
proposed  projects  (R-51  and  R-52).    The  remaining  projects  not  discussed, 
are  from  last  year's  progress  report.    One  has  been  transferred  (R-47) 
to  another  project  and  the  other  (R-46)  has  been  deferred  until  a 
later  time. 

The  process  of  developing  proposed  research  pilots  around  the  Center' 
Advisory  Council,  University  Research  Screening  Comnlttee,  the  University 
Conmilttee  on  the  Protection  of  Human  Subjects'  Rights,  and  the  activities 
in  the  Center*s  developmental  project  on  research  Issues  (R-30).  The 
generation  of  the  two  proposed  projects  In  this  grant  began  in  November 
of  last  year  when  the  Advisory  Council  discussed  and  organized  the  areas 
which  they  perceived  as  important  problem  areas.    The  research  staff 
translated  these  problem  areas  into  research  questions  and  the  two 
proposals  were  developed  1n  full  and  were  then  reviewed  by  the  University 
Research  Screening  Conmittee  in  December.    Finally,  in  February,  the 
Advisory  Council  reviewed  the  two  proposals  and  recommended  submission  1n 
the  current  grant  year.    After  NIHR  reviw,  the  projects  will  be  reviewed 
in  June  by  the  University  Committee  on  the  Protection  of  Human  Subject's 
Rights  prior  to  Implementation.    Thus,  the  generation  of  research 
pro^sals  is  a  complicated  and  lengthy  process,  but  one  which  yields 
relevant  projects  of  highest  quality. 
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The  Center  adheris  to  principles  of  conducting  research  which 
would  ensure  that  subjects  participating  in  research  experience  no  harm. 
The  adherence  to  these  principles  is  the  prime  moral  responsibility  of 
each  member  of  the  Center's  research  team.    No  legislation  can  alleviate 
the  researcher  from  this  burden*    The  Center,  as  an  organization,  however, 
has  certain  procedures  which  are  designed  to  monitor  the  effects  of 
research  on  subjects,    AH  projects  are  reviewed  by  a  Conrilttee  on  the 
Protection  of  Hitman  Subjects*  Rights.    The  Center  established  a  University 
based  conmlttee  in  June  of  1972  when  research  began  under  the  aubpices 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administratnon.    Recentlys  the  University 
established  Its  own  committee  for  all  research  conducted  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin-Stout,    These  procedures  detailed  by  the  University  have 
now  been  approved  by  the  Departrrent  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  Center's  separate  university  comilttee  was  deactivated  December  31i 
1977,  and  all  research  is  now  reviewed  through  the  procedures  detailed 
in  the  new  assurances  given  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout,  contained  in  Appendix  A 
to  Progress  Report  #5.    Research  projects  are  reviewed  by  this  committee 
prior  to  implementation*    If  major  revisions  occur  In  the  conduct  of 
the  research  that  affect  subjects  in  the  previously  approved  procedures t 
these  new  procedures  must  be  approved  by  the  cormii ttee.    The  research 
conducted  by  the  Center  has  minimal  potential  for  harm.    The  review 
process  has  been  concerned  more  with  procedures  to  minimize  unnecessary 
invasion  of  privacy  and  the  legal  rights  of  subjects,  since  most  projects 
do  not  result  in  any  physical  or  psychological  harm. 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROJECTS 


TITLE 


NUMBER 


STATUS 


PAGE 


.Rthabilltatlon  Resources  pevelopment,  &  Management 


Development  of  Prpgraimiatic  Research 
Issues  within  Vocational  Assessments 
Adjustments  and  Placement  Services 

A  Client  Referral  Inventory  for 
Service  Dejivery 


Facil 1ty  Services 
System 


A  Tracking 


Estimation  of  the  Development  of 
Personal -Social  1  Vocational  and 
Independent  Living  Capacities  of 
Vocational  Evaluation  and  Adjust- 
ment Clients 


R-3Q 


R-39 


R-40 


R-47 


Continuing 
Continuing 
Continuing 


Transferred 


20 
46 
71 


96 


VOCATIONAL  EVALUATION 

A  Study  of  the  Vocational  Decision- 
Making  Skills  of  Vocational  Evalua- 
tion Clients 

The  Use  of  a  Microprocessing  System 
to  Predict  Practiced  Performance 
Levels  from  Initial  Task  Acquisition 
Measures 

Vocational  Evaluation  Services: 
A  Systems  Approach 

The  Impact  of  Independent  Living 
On  Vocational  Ivaluatlon 

An  Evaluation  of  the  Role  and 
Utility  of  Learning  Assessment 
Instruments  in  Rehabilitation 

Assessment  of  Selected  Vocational 
Decision-Making  Capiiclties  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Clients 

VOCATIONAL  ADJUSTMENT 

The  Point  Sampling  Approach  to 
Assessing  and  Monitoring  Behavior 
in  Adjustment  Services 


R-37  Completing  98 

R-42  Continuing  114 

R-44  Continuing  138 

R-46  Deferred  162 

R-51  Proposed  164 

R-52  Proposed  181 

R^41  Completing  215 


EKLC 
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VOCATIONAL  ADJUSTMENT 

Resourcti  for  Oorapetenqy-Based 

Training  of  Adjustront  Personnel: 

A  Joint  Research  and  Training  Project 

An  Analysis  of  Self -Monitoring 
on  Work  Skills  of  Vocational 
Adjustment  Clients 

PLACEMENT 

The  Placement  Process  iii 
the  1980 's 

An  Information  Systen  for  an 
Industry  Based  Employment  Model 

Employment  Readiness  Training: 
In  Search  of  a  Model 


R-43  Continuing  239 

R-45  Completing  287 

R-48  New  307 

R-49  New  340 

R^50  New  357 


ERLC 
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RESEARCH  PROJECT  REPORT 


Project  No.  _R-30 


^*    """^^^^  aevelopment  of  Programmatic  Research  issues  within  Vocational  Assessment. 

Adjustment,  and  Placement  Services  

2.  Project  Status  (Check): 
Proposed  __     New  __    Continuing  Completed 
Transferred  Other  

3.  Beginning:        7/77        Expected  Completion:  6/82 

mo/yr  mo/yr 

4.  Personnel:    (Principal  Investigator  is  Listed  First) 


Oiscontinued 
Completed; 


Name  of  Personnel 
and  Degree 

%  of  time 
on  project* 

Discipl Ine 

80-81 

81-82 

Charles  Coker.  Ph.D. 

Psvcholoav 

25 

25 

Jredrick  P.  Mppp,  ph.n.  . 

____  Measurement  ^  Assessment 

10 

10 

Tiiomas  Czerlin^kY,  p^.p, 

Psvchnlnav 

10 

10 

Thomas  Blakmore,  Ph.D. 

Psycholnqy 

10 

10 

James  Herbert.  M.S. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

5 

10 

Vacancy 

Research  Specialist 

5 

10 

Vacancy 
Clerical 

Computer  Special  1st  j 

5 

10 

5.    Financial  Data: 

Estimated  Cost  From  Beginning  to  End  of  Project:  $240,163 


10 


10 


f 

ANNUAL  COST 

IN  DOLLARS* 

CATEGORIES 

RT- 

Funds 

Univ. 

Funds 

Others 

Total 

80-81 

81-82 

80-81 

81-82 

80-81 

81-82 

80-81 

81-82 

rersorme  i 
Costs 

23,763 
* 

30,205 

3,185 

3,207 

26,948 

33,412 

Supplies  and 
Other  Expenses 

13,572 

20,477 

13,572 

20,477 

Travel 

2,100 

1,979 

2,100 

1,979 

Equipment 

in 
Al 

direct  uosts 
lowed  by  dE 

5.91S 

7.899 

9.757 

9.996 

15.672 

17.885 

Total 

ts.aso 

60.560 

12.942 

13.203 

58.292 

73.753 

Percent 

78 

82 

22 

18 

100 

100 

*For  report  year  and  continuation  year 


Includes    $8,000  to  Michigan  State  University. 
**  Includes    $8,000  to  Michigan  State  University  &  $8,000  to 
Southern  Illinois  University. 
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i.    statement  of  the  Problem 

Purpose 

The  Research  and  Training  Center  concept  as  specified  in  Section  204(B)(1) 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  has  unique  features  which  require  the  conduct  of 
a  program  of  research  and  training  that  Is  responsive  to  service  needs  The 
National  Institute  of  Handicapped  Research's  FY  1981  Research  and  Training 
Center  strategy  specifies  1n  detail  the  characteristics  of  The  Research 
and  Training  Center's  program.    Some  of  the  Important  aspects  are  that: 

1.  Each  Center  has  a  unique  synergistic  mission  within  rehabilitation 
research,  uauiuii 

2.  The  research  and  training  Is  pronrammatic  and  responsive  to  service 
needs. 

3.  The  activities  of  research,  tralninq,  and  service  are  mutually 
supportive. 

4.  Each  Center  has  a  viable  Advisory  Council  to  Insure  that  the  needs 
and  Interests  of  the  service  providers  and  consumer  become  known 
to  the  Center. 

5.  Each  Center  utilizes  outside  resources  to  further  their  research 
and  training  efforts. 

5.    Research  results  are  disseminated  and  placed  into  practice. 

Furthermore,  the  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  guide  the  efforts  of  this  Cente 
toward  remaimng  a  model  Research  and  Training  Center  and  to  detail  the  alloca 
tion  of  Its  resources  in  accomplishing  the  requirements  and  rpgulations  per- 
taining to  Research  and  Training  Centers  as  specified  by  the  National  Instltut 
of ^Handicapped  Research,  the  Department  of  Education,  and  the  Rehabilitation 

Introductlqn 

This  Research  and  Training  Center  conducts  multiple  research  and  tralninq 
projects.    The  need  exists  to  organize  and  Integrate  the  activities  The 
Center  s  organization  consists  of  the  mission  statement,  specification  of 
uniqueness  and  relation  to  other  vocational  R&T  Centers,  and  delineation  of 
ins  lines  of  programiiatic  research  or  core  areas. 

Mission  Statement  of  the  Center 

The  Center's  processes  of  research  and  training  are  dynamic  ones  which  Involve 
striving  to  reach  and  maintain  the  objectives  of  a  model  Research  and  Training 
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Center*    Thus,  it  is  nicessary  to  define  the  mission  area  of  the  Center,  to 
specify  the  range  of  research  and  training  areas  included  under  that  mission, 
to  select  and  elaborate  on  the  specific  research  and  training  areas  on  which 
the  Center  will  focus  Its  energy,  talents,  and  resources,  and  to  integrate 
the  research  and  training  functions  of  the  Center.    The  mission  statement 
of  the  Center  is  as  follows: 

To  &nhcm,Qe  the  employmQnt  of  handiaapped  individualB  tht^ough 
researah  and  training  foQUB&d  on  de&igning  and  ijuproving 
voaationaZ  aBBBBBment^  voaationat  adJuBtment^  and  ptaa&ment 
serviaeB  in  v&habiUtation . 

The  mission  of  the  Center,  as  defined,  addresses  specific  service  activities 
which  begin  with  vocational  assessment  of  the  client's  functional  capacity  in 
order  to  determine  eligibility,  to  develop  the  Individual  Written  Rehabilitation 
Plan.    In  vocational  adjustment,  the  focus  1s  upon  remediating  personal,  social, 
and  work  behaviors  which  are  barriers  to  employmentp    In  placement,  the  focus 
1s  upon  preparing  the  client  to  seek  and  maintain  employment.    Thus,  the 
prime  mission  area  encompasses  three  distinct  rehabilitation  steps:  (1) 
eligibility  determination  and  planning  for  services,  (2)  restoration  and  training, 
and  (3)  placement.    The  mission  statement  can  be  regarded  as  a  "statement  of 
the  problem"  indicating  the  need  to  Improve  these  services  and  their  delivery 
to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  and  habilitatlon  of  handicapped  Individuals. 

In  addition  to  the  mission  statOTent,  it  is  necessary  to  delineate  the  expected 
outcomes  of  this  Research  and  Training  Center.    As  Mager  (1962)  implies,  the 
lack  of  clearly  defined  goals  makes  it  impossible  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  a  program,  and  consequently,  there  is  no  sound  basis  for 
allocating  resources.    The  goal    of  this  Research  and  Training  Center  is  to 
develop: 

A  amntTalized  body  of  knowledge  whiah  speaifies  ths  appU<jability 
and  utility  of  seleat&d  rehabilitation  teahniqu&Sj  praatiaes^ 
programs^  -and  theory  in  improving  eligibility  determination^ 
developm&nt  of  the  Individual  Wr^Ltten  Rehabilitation  Plan^ 
AdjuB^ent  to  work^  and  employment  in  a  suitable  voaational 
Betting, 

The  mission  of  the  Center  has  been  defined  and  the  long-range  outcomes  of  the 
Center  have  been  specified.    The  focus  of  the  Center  is  further  defined  by  the 
context  within  which  the  Vocational  Evaluation,  Adjustmenti  and  Placement 
are  delivered.    To  a  large  extent,  the  rehabilitation  technology  of  Vocational 
Evaluation  and  Vocational  Adjustment  are  employed  in  rehabilitation  facilities 
to  which  state  vocational  rehabilitation  clients  are  referred.  Placement 
is  provided  both  by  the  VR  agency  as  well  as  within  rehabilitation  facilities. 
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Given  this  background^  the  directions  and  processes  of  the  Center  can  be  specified. 
In  Figure  li  It  is  evident  that  the  mission  area  of  the  Center  addresses  concerns 
with  the  delivery  of  services  with  facil Ity-state  agency  rehabn itatlon.  The 
Center  has  three  main  functions:    Researehs  Trainings  and  the  Integration 
of  Research  and  Training.    The  Regional  Advisory  Committee  serves  to  guide 
the  overall  effort  of  the  Center,    The  Center  also  conducts  an  annual  Institute 
on  Rehabilitation  Issues  as  a  part  of  its  functions.    Within  researchp  various 
activities  are  undertaken  within  the  course  of  conducting  research*  Similarlys 
training  engages  In  diverse  activities  designed  to  enhance  the  competencies 
of  selected  rehabilitation  professionals-    Together  these  processes  are 
directed  toward  the  goal  specified  earlier. 

Uniqueness  of  Mi sslon  Area 


The  process  of  rehabilitating  a  client  is  a  complex  one  from  the  organizational 
perspective.    Thus*  It  may  be  difficult  to  understand  how  our  research  goal  speci- 
fically relates  to  the  overall  rehabilitation  process.    In  Figure  2,  this  process 
is  briefly  detailed  for  the  major  steps  that  state  rehabilitation  counselors  initiate 
with  clients  and  illustrates  some  of  the  services  which  clients  receive  from 
vocational  rehabilitation  facilities.    When  the  client  enters  the  rehabilita- 
tion system^  the  first  contact  is  with  the  state  agency  rehabilitation  counselor, 
who  must  initially  decide  whether  the  client  Is  eligible.    If  the  client  is 
eligible*  the  counselor  then  decides  which  services  are  appropriate  for  the 
clientt  and  usually  refers  the  client  to  an  external  agency.    The  state  rehabili- 
tation agencies  purchase  a  variety  of  diagnostiCp  remediations  training,  and 
restoration  services.    Though  it  1s  the  responsibility  of  the  counselor  to 
move  the  client  from  the  initial  step  of  application  (Intake)  to  successful 
placement  in  an  appropriate  vocational  setting^  the  counselor  relies  on  many 
other  professionals  and  agencies  to  provide  services.    Various  professionals 
engaged  in  diagnosis,  remediatlonp  restorations  and  skill  training  are  found 
in  vocational  rehabilitation  facilities. 

The  rehabilitation  facility  services  which  fall  under  the  mission  of  this 
Center  are  on  the  right  side  of  Figure  2.    Two  other  vocational  rehabilitation 
Research  and  Training  Centers  have  mission  areas  which  impact  on  other 
portions  of  the  process  detailed  in  Figure  1,    The  Research  and  Training 
Centers  at  West  Virginia  University  and  the  University  of  Arkansas  have  mission 
areas  concentrating  on  the  referral  processes  and  services  relating  to  state 
vocational  rehabilitation  counselors  and  program  evaluation  of  these  processeSs 
while  this  Center  concentrates  on  the  vocational  facility  services  the  counselor 
utilizes  and  the  gatekeeping  decisions  which  are  made  that  effect  flow  into 
these  services. 


Research  conducted  at  the  Center  is  based  on  four  areas  or  lines  of  program- 
matic research:    (1)  Vocational  Evaluations  (2)  Vocational  Adjustments  (3) 
Placements  and  (4)  Rehabilitation  Resource  Development  and  Management. 


Lines  of  Progranrotic  Research 


2G 


FIGURE  1:  DIRECTIONS  Aku  PROCESSES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  ■  STOUT 
RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  CENTER  (#22) 
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FIGURE  2:  DIAGRAM  OF  THE  REFERRAL  PROCESSES  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICES 

RELATING  TO  THE  MISSION  OF  THE  RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  CENTER  (RT^22) 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN-STOUT  in . 
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Vocational  Evaluation,    In  Vocational  Evaluation,  the  emphasis  is  upon  the 
accurate  assessment  of  handicapped  individual' s  functional  ability  in  the 
vocational  area.    Though  a  wide  variety  of  psychometric  techniques  (such  as 
interest*  aptitude^  and  intelligence  testing),  and  counseling  are  used,  the 
distinguishing  feature  uf  Vocational  Evaluation  is  that  of  asseissing  vocational 
functioning  utilizing  techniques  such  as  work  sampling,  siLudtiondl  dbbebsment, 
and  other  direct  occupational  assessment  techniques. 

The  purpose  of  Vocational  Evaluation  1s  to  provide  an  assessnient  of  thy  voca- 
tional potential  of  the  individual  and  to  communicate  this  Infornidtlon  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  referral  source.    The  competencies  required  by  a  voca- 
tional evaluator  are  varied  and  cut  across  disciplines  of  psychology,  industry, 
occupational  and  physical  therapy,  education,  and  others. 

Vocational  Adjustment.    Unlike  Vocational  Evaluation,  which  has  beconie  more 
and  more  specifically  defined  as  a  service  entity,  Vocational  Adjustnient  has 
evolved  as  a  remediation  service  intended  to  treat  a  variety  of  personal, 
social,  and  work  habit  deficits  which  pose  barriers  to  full  vocational  develop- 
ment.   The  definition  of  Vocational  Adjustment  has  not  been  accomplished,  but 
the  major  feature  1s  that  of  effecting  behavioral  change  which  enhances  an 
individual's  ability  to  function  in  the  work  setting. 

Placemerit,    In  contrast  to  Vocationl  Evaluation  and  Adjustment  which  concen- 
trates  on  assessing  and  enhancing  vocational  potential.  Placement  services 
utilizes  techniques  which  prepare  the  client  to  obtain  and  maintain  a  specific 
job.    The  techniques  utilized  in  Placement  rely  heavily  on  skill  building 
activities  such  as  in  employment  readiness  training.  Job  analysis,  and  job 
development.    The  Placement  process  also  bridges  the  gap  between  rehabilitation 
in  industry. 

Rehabilitation  Resource  Development  and  Management.    Though  the  Center's 
mission  area  focuses  upon  service  programs  such  as  those  above,  it  would  be 
naive  to  study  those  services  without  considering  the  context  within  which 
they  are  delivered  (facil ity»state  agency  rehabilitation  system)  and  the  inter- 
relation of  service  goals  and  outcomes*    The  need  exists  to  study  variables 
which  effect  the  flow  of  clients  between  the  state  agency  and  facilities  to 
increase  the  effective  utilization  of  these  services  and  to  determine  the  need 
to  modify  existing  programs  and/or  develop  new  ones.    There  is  also  a  need  to 
examine  methods  for  enhancing  the  research  resources  of  thfc  Center  through 
joint  efforts  with  other  institutions  and  agencies. 

The  development  of  research  issues  Is  necessary  for  each  area.    In  Figure  3, 
the  relationships  the  current  Center's  projects  have  to  the  four  lines  of 
programmatic  research  are  given.  These  projects  will  be  more  specifically 
discussed  in  Section  11  on  "Current  Year's  Activities," 

Present  Research.    The  brief  overview  of  the  lines  of  programmatic  research 
indicates  that  research  issues  within  each  area  are  not  clearly  developed  nor 
prioritized.    The  need  exists  for  a  systematic  analysis  of  each  of  the  service 
areas  to  fulfill  the  requirements  that  research  is  programmatic  and  responsive 
to  service  needs,  that  research  and  training  are  mutually  supportive,  that 
outside  resources  are  utilized  and  that  resources  are  allocated  for  the 
dissemination  of  research  results  and  implementation  of  new  techniques. 
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The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  deal  with  these  needs  by:    (1)  conducting  a 
systeTOtIc  analysis  and  issue  identification  on  the  role  and  function  of 
facility-based  programs  in  the  rehabn i tation  state  vocational  rehabn itation 
agency  clients;  (2)  developing  a  progranmatic  research  strategy  which  will  reduce 
or  ranove  the  knowledge  gaps  related  to  the  Identified  Issues;  (3)  conducting  pilot 
studies;  (4)  developing  specific  research  proposals  which  will  deal  with  know- 
ledge gaps;    (5)  integrating  the  findings  of  these  projects,  as  well  as  the 
findings  of  research  by  others^    into  a  systematic  body  of  knoweldge;  and  (6) 
allocating  resources  for  the  dissemination  and  utilization  of  this  knowledge. 

Objectives 

The  goal  of  this  project  is  to  develops  Implement,  and  monitor  lines  of  progrduN 
matic  research  and  research  utilization  activities  within  the  mission  area  of 
the  Center. 

This  goal  will  be  attained  through  the  following  specific  objectives: 

1.  To  identify  researchable  issues  In  assessment/diagnosis^  adjustment 

to  work,  placement*  and  service  delivery  utilizing  the  Center  Advisory 
Committee,  NIHR  RTC  strategy,  state  rehabilitation  agency  personnel, 
rehabilitation  facility  personnel,  and  other  input  sources. 

2.  To  develop  the  Center's  programniatic  research  strategy  and  research 
utilization  plan  based  upon  identified  researchable  issues, 
knowledge  gaps,  and  priority  concerns. 

3.  To  prepare  issue  analysis  and  position  papers  based  on  literature 
reviews  which  Identify  specific  knoweldge   ,dp-.  and  which  formulate 
researchable  problems. 

4.  To  conduct  pilot  studies  which  demonstrate  reserach  feasibility 
and/or  resolve  methodological  and  instrumentation  issues  related 
to  identified  knowledge  gaps  and  researchable  problems. 

5*    To  develop  research  project  proposals  for  submission  to  the  Center's 
Advisory  Cormittee,  RSA  Regional  Office,  and  NIHR  for  review  and 
approval  * 

6,  To  review  the  findings  of  Center  progranmiatic  research  activities 
with  the  Center  training  section  to  Insure  that  optimal  dis- 
semination and  utilization  of  all  findings  1s  occurring, 

7,  To  monitor  and  evaluate  Center  programmatic  research  and  research 

from  other  sources  related  to  client  selection,  rehabilitation  planning^ 
and  the  service  delivery  for  the  purpose  of  periodically  revising 
the  progranmatic  research  strategy,  research  priorities,  research 
activities^  research  dissemination  and  utilization  procedures,  and 
training  activities, 

8,  To  make  available  for  dissemination,  research  findings  from  Center 
supported  activities  which  are  not  included  in  other  formal  Center's 


Methodology 


It  1s  clear  froin  the  project  objectives  that  the  major  functions  of  this 
project  are  the  development  and  operation  of  systematic  and  integrated  lines 
of  proyranmatic  research  related  to  vocational  assessments  vocational  adjustment, 
and  placement.    Consequentlys  the  project  does  not  fit  the  "typical"  research 
model.    The    description  of  the  project  methodology  will  focus  on  the  means 
by  which  the  products  of  the  project  will  be  developed. 

Program  Strategy 

The  initial  strategy  involved  the  formulation  of  the  Center's  mission  and 
lines  of  prograrmiatic  research,  the  initiation  of  a  reorganization  of  the 
Center  in  1977j  and  the  decision  to  initiate  this  type  of  developmental  project 
to  integrate  the  research  and  training  functions  of  the  Center,    The  Regional 
Advisory  Council  plays  a  continuing  role  in  refining  the  program  strategy. 

Issue  Analyses 

Once  the  program  strategy  has  been  sped  fled ^  issue  analyses  are  then  developed. 
These  Issue  analyses  are  concerned  with:  1)  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of 
existing  knowledge  related  to  the  issue  based  upon  literature  reviews;  2)  the 
identification  of  knowledge  gaps  which  prevent  resolution  of  the  issues;  3) 
the  formulation  of  specific  researchable  problems  or  questions  which  need  to 
be  answered  to  remove  the  knowledge  gaps;  and  4)  identification  of  priorities 
and  allocation  of  resources  for  dealing  with  the  researchable  problems 
and  questions  (i.e.^  should  the  answers    be  sought  through  research  conducted 
by  the  Center,  state  rehabilitation  agencieSs  rehabilitation  facilities,  out- 
side contractors^  etc). 

It  is  anticipated  that  some  of  these  Issue  analyses  may  be  done  Internally  by 
Center  staff.    Others,  however,  may  require  the  convening  of  conferences, 
similar  to  the  Critical  Issues  in  Vocational  Evaluation  Conference  conducted 
by  the  Center  in  June,  1976.    This  Conference  focused  on  the  Issues  of  norms, 
reliability,  and  validity  1n  Vocational  Evaluation.    Center  staff  were  respon- 
sible for  developing  initial  literature  reviews  which  were  circulated  to  the 
attendees  prior  to  the  Conference.    The  Conference  attendees  then  used  these 
materials  to  formulate  specific  research  problems  and  questions.    The  overall 
product  was  a  report  which  ^^ontained  the  original  Center  developed  literature 
reviews  and  the  participant  developed  researchable  issues  related  to  both 
technical  and  programmatic  problems  1n  Vocational  Evaluation  (Dunns  Korn, 
&  Andrew,  1976). 

The  preparation,  development,  and  publication  of  specific  Issue  analyses 
will  follow  the  sequence  of  issues  identified  in  the  program  strategy. 

Pilot  Studies 

The  state-of-the-art  in  vocati  nal  rehabilitation  research  1s  still  very 
primative,  with  the  result  that  there  are  Important  identifiable  research 
problems  which  cannot  be  properly  addressed  unless  certain  methodological, 
measurements  and  instrumentation  problems  are  resolved.    For  example,  an 
instrument  which  has  been  a  well  accepted  measure  of  a  particular  variable 
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in  psychological  or  educational  research  may  not  be  usable  with  a  low  literate 
vocational  rehabilitation  popuiation  or  a  research  design  based  upon  random 
assignment  of  sybjects  to  treatments  may  not  be  a  feasible  approach  in  an 
operational  program  setting.    The  purpose  of  pilot  studies  is  to  determine 
whether  it  is  feasible  to  conduct  a  research  project  related  to  an  identified 
problem.    These  projects  are  brief  in  nature  and  use  a  limited  number  of 
subjects.    The  basic  intent  is  to  determine  such  things  as  whether  a  design 
can  be  implementeds  an  instrument  can  be  used,  a  coding  system  Is  reliable,  etc. 

The  results  of  pilot  studies  are  primarily  included  in  research  project 
proposals^  and  not  di sseminated  separately ,   There  will  be  times,  however, 
when  an  issue  analysis  coupled  with  the  data  from  pilot  studies  may  provide 
a  particularly  timely  and  meaningful  piece  of  information  and  warrant  separate 
distribution.    For  example,  this  route  was  taken  with  the  recent  Center  issue 
analysis  in  the  area  of  use  of  competitive  norms  in  Vocational  Evaluation. 
Pilot  data  indicated  that  the  use  of  competitive  norms  and  industrial  standards 
with  a  work  sample  without  providing  opportunity  for  practice  resulted  in  a 
serious  underestimation  of  individual  performance  capacities.    It  was  found 
advisable  to  disseminate  these  preliminary  findings  immediately  (Dunn,  1976). 
Other  research  sources  such  as  rehabilitation  facilities^  agencies,  or  indivi- 
duals who  receive  limited  support  (such  as  consultation  and  data  analysis)  are 
also  provided  an  avenue  for  publication  of  findings  if  warranted. 

Project  Proposal s 

Project  proposals  are  submitted  1n  the  Annual  Progress  Report  or  at  other 
times  during  the  year  as  appropriate.    One  management  objective  of  the  core 
developmental  project  concept  is  to  insure  that  the  development  and  submission 
of  project  proposals  is  a  continuous  processs  rather  than  one  in  which  ideas 
are  -'saved"  for  the  Annual  Progress  Report.    The  activities  and  products 
described  above  should  insure  the  specific  project  proposals  within  this  core 
area  will  meet  the  following  criteria:    1)  specific  relationship  to  program^ 
matic  research  strategy;  2)  adequate  review  of  relevant  literatures  3)  clear 
definition  of  specific  knowledge  gap  or  problem;  4)  adequate  methodology  for 
resolving  knowledge  gap/problem  with  pilot  tests  when  necessary;  and  5)  adequate 
utilization  plan  for  findings  by  both  rehabilitation  in  general  and  the  Center. 

Timel ines 

The  time  schedule  presented  here  is  based  on  the  current  project  period  of  five 
years.    The  activities  during  each  year  can  only  be  scheduled  with  a  general 
degree  of  precision.    Activities  for  the  succeeding  years  are  highly  dependent 
upon  the  outcome  of  each  year's  progress. 

May,  1977  Begin  development  of  prograninatic  research  strategy; 

begin  development  of  issue  analysis  related  to  client 
and  professional  use  of  assessment  and  evaluation  data* 

Augusts  1977  Complete  development  of  drafts  of  initial  prograrmiatlc 

research  strategy  and  issue  analysis;  submit  to  Advisory 
Committee  for  review. 
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September,  1977 

December,  1977 
February,  1978 

August,  1978 

September,  1978 
February,  1979 

Aunust,  1979 

September,  1979 
February,  1980 

August,  1980 

September,  1980 
February,  1981 

May,  1981 

September,  1981 

December,  1981 
April  1,  1982 


Revise  prograrmatic  research  strategy  based  on  obtained 
input;  identify  researchable  issues  and  place  into 
priority  order;  Initiate  necessary  pilot  studies. 

Develop  specific  project  proposals  and  subnit  for 
Advisory  Committee  review  and  input. 

Submit  detailed  programmatic  research  strategy  in  Annual 
Progress  Report  and  specific  project  proposals^  as 
appropriate. 

Revise  prograrmiatic  research  strategy;  Identify  any  areas 
for  issue  analysis;  review  progress  and  Identify  project 
topics.  ^ 

Obtain  Advisory  Comnittee  review  and  Input. 

Summarize  progress  aj^d.  devise  plan  for  annual  Progress 
Report. 

Revise  prograniTiatic  research  strategy;  Identify  areas 
for  issue  analysis;  review  progress  and  Identify  project 
topics. 

Obtain  Advisory  Cormiittee  review  and  Input, 

Summarize  progress  and  devise  plan  for  annual  Progress 
Report. 

Revise  programmatic  research  strategy;  identify  areas  for 
issue  analysis;  review  progress  and  identify  project  topics, 

Obtain  Advisory  Committee  review  and  input. 

Summarize  progress  and  devise  plan  for  annual  Progress 
Report. 

Review  total  project;  identify  any  unsolved  Issues,  review 
materials  for  full  utilization  of  applications;  establish 
final  dissemination/uti 1 Ization  plan . 


lete  ongoing  reports  in  core  area;  begin  preparation 
of  final  summary  report* 


lete  all  reports. 
Submit  competitive  application  for  renewal  of  Center  grant. 
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9.    Relevance  of  Project 


The  first  five  years  of  Center  research  activity  have  pointed  out  the  need 
for  having  a  developmental  project  within  the  area  of  prograninatic  research. 
Such  a  project  1)  integrates  research  activities  into  a  cohesive  set  of  goal 
and  o.bjectlve  oriented  activities, 2)  provides  accountability  for  staff  time 
and  other  resources  relating  vo  developmental  activities  (issue  analysis, 
literature  reviews,  pilot  studies^  proposal  preparation^  etc*);  and  3)  provides 
for  optimal  review*  revision,  and  utilization  activities  related  to  cDre 
areas  of  programmatic  research^ 

10.  Client  Characteristics 

Characteristics  of  the  clients  involved  in  completed  studies  reported  in 
Section  11  are  not  reported  due  to  the  multiple  sources  of  the  research  and 
large  numbers. 

11 ,  Current  Year's  Activities 

Each  year,  the  activities  undertaken  to  guide  the  Center's  research  effort 
consist  of  (1)  speclfyingt  analyzing,  and  prioritizing  the  Issues  within 
each  line  of  programmatic  research*,  (2)  conducting  pilot  studies  as  appropri- 
ate; and  (3)  developing  proposed  research  based  on  (1)  and  (2).    This  year's 
activities  Include  a  re-organ1zat1on  of  the  Center's  lines  of  programmatic 
research  to  Include  the  area  of  Placement  and  a  further  refinement  of 
research  in  the  "Utilization  of  Services"  line  which  was  renamed:  "Rehabili- 
tation Resource  Development  and  Management*"    Each  line  of  programmatic 
research  and  the  new,  continuing,  and  proposed  research  In  these  lines  will 
be  addressed  separately  (see  Figure  3). 

Rehabilitation  Resource  Development  and  Management 

In  this  line,  the  present  project  (R-30)  addresses  certain  basic  issues  within 
developing  and  managing  research  which  have  already  been  elaborated  upon. 
The  second  emphasis  within  this  line  Is  upon  Issues  in  service  delivery  and 
impact  of  facility  services.    Though  the  prime  focus  Is  not  on  program  evalu- 
ation   research  per  se,  it  1s  impossible  to  study  specific  programs  such  as 
Vocational  Evaluation,  Adjustments  and  Placement  without  having  the  background 
knowledge  of  Issues  within  program  evaluation  of  services.    The  results  of  the 
issue  analyses  in  this  area  Indicates  that  the  most  pervasive  issue  that  is 
relevant  for  our  purposes  is  measurement.    Within  this  Issue*  we  have  subdivided 
measurement  Into  two  priority  areas:    1)  measurement  of  the  client  and;  2) 
measurement  of  the  system's  Impact  on  clients*    Two  projects  parallel  these 
priority  issues,  but  they  both  have  limited  objectives.    First,  they  are  limited 
by  the  Center's  mission  area*  In  that  they  are  designed  to  assist  progress  in 
our  main  focus  on  facllity-state-agency  vocational  rehabilitation  and  on  the 
services  of  Vocational  Evalautioris  Adjustment^  and  Placement*    Secondly,  they 
are  limited  In  that  their  purpose  1s  to  provide  resolving  knowledge  gaps 
related  to  these  services  and  not  toward  the  entire  rehabilitation  system. 
The  latter  emphasis  Is  more  appropriate  to  the  Research  and  Training  Centers  at 
West  Virglna  and  Arkansas. 
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In  the  area  of  measurement  of  the  clients  the  question  is  how  can  we  measure 
clients*  functional  capacities  so  that  the  impact  of  rehabilitation  programs 
can  be  assessed.    The  ideal  situation  would  be  the  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive Instrument  which  validly  measures  an  individual's  total  ability  to 
Interact  with  the  environment,    ThuSs  cl1ent*s  "functional  capacities''  could 
be  established  at  Intake  and  the  effect  of  rehabnitation  services  which  he 
receives  could  also  be  measured.    Such  an  instrument  could  be  used  for  policy 
decisions,  program  decisionSs  and  practice  decisions,  and,  thus.  Impact  on 
clients  in  general  and  the  specific  client.    Such  research  is  being  conducted 
in  project  R-39  to  construct  a  ''Client  Referral  Inventory." 

In  the  second  study,  A  Client  Tracking  Study  (R-40)s  the  focus  is  upon  the 
impact  of  the  system  un  ctients  in  genera i /  The  project  looks,  not  at  the 
measurement  of  client^s  functional  capacities,  but  rathe^^  on  gross  measures 
of  client  outcome  in  relation  to  the  services  these  clients  received.  It 
utilizes  data  from  only  one  state  (Wisconsin),  but  on  an  in-^depth  basis. 
This  study  not  only  is  providing  inforimtion  about  what  happens  to  different 
clients  as  a  result  of  their  participation  in  the  rehabilitation  process, 
but  also  provides  needed  baseline  data  so  that  when  recommendations  are  made 
for  changes  in  different  services,  such  as  those  the  Center  studies,  the 
affect  can  be  assessed. 

Vocational  Evaluation 

Vocational  Evaluation  consists  of  utilizing  various  specific  techniques  for 
assessing  the  vocational  potential  related  to  the  development  of  the  Individ- 
ually    Written  Rehabilitation  Plan  and  other  purposes.    Issue  analyses  revealed 
that  several  important  Issues  are  involved.    For  eKample: 

1,  What  is  the  validity  and  reliability  of  the  work  sample  methodology 
and  what  Is  the    extent  of  predictive  validity, 

2,  How  do  you  judge  the  successfulness  of  Vocational  Evaluation  in 
concrete  terms.    The  criteria  of  successful  rehabilitation  outcome 
such  as  placement  Is  inappropriate  since  Vocational  Evaluation  Is 
a  planning  process. 

3,  What  norms  should  be  used  in  work  sample  methodology  and  to  what 
extent  does  the  norming  criteria  result  in  the  unnecessary  screening 
out  of  clients  from  further  services  such  as  specific  skill  training^ 
or  recommendations  for  entry  into  various  occupations, 

4,  Though  Vocational  Evaluation  is  an  assessment  process^  it  is  also 
a  planning  process.    Planning^  to  be  effective^  must  Involve  the 
client.    To  what  extent  are  clients  capable  of  making  vocational 
decisions  and  what  skills  should  be  enhanced  if  vocational  decision- 
making is  a  barrier. 

5,  How  do  the  disability  characteristics^  other  demographic  variables, 
referral  rationale t  and  other  situational  variables  affect  the  structure 
of  wocatlonal  evaluation  (methods^  instrumentSs  length,  client-staff 
ratio  etc) 
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6,  Though  Adjustment  Services  do  not  always  follow  Vocational 
Evaluation,  what  issues  within  Adjustment  Services  have  impact 
on  the  processes  of  vocational  assessment. 

7,  Similarly*  though  the  process  of  Placement  1s  not  typically  an 
immediate  outcome  of  Vocational  Evaluation,  what  issues  within 
Placement  have  impact  on  the  process  of  vocational  assessment* 

8,  What  impact  do  current  changes  in  the  rehabilitation  system  have 
upon  the  process  of  Vocational  Evaluation.    Two  current  trends  of 
concern  are:    (a)  Independent  Living  and  (b)  Private  for  Profit 
Rehabil itation. 

There  are  more  issues  and  even  sub-issues  under  those  listed  above.    Each  of 
the  issues  are  important,  but  the  Center  cannot  sImuTtaneously  pursue  them. 
Vocational  Evaluation  1s  a  maturing  technology  and  widely  used  throughout 
the  rehabilitation  community,  but  not  consistently  provided  in  the  same  way. 
This  problem  Issue  (5)  above^  1s  being  studied  in  a  continuing  project 
Vocational  Evaluation  -  A  Systems  Approach  (R-44).    A  comprehensive  national 
survey  of  Vocational  Evaluation  programs  1s  being  conducted  to  analyze  the 
convergent  and  divergent  practices  of  vocational  assessment  within  the 
context  of  a  system  (I.e.s  what  are  the  target  populations ^  funding  baseSs 
evaluation  techniques,  strategies,  etc,)*    The  purpose  of  this  research  1s 
to  delineate  effective  and  efficient  models  for  delivery  of  Vocational 
Evaluation  Services, 

The  Issue  of  validity  and  reliability  has  been  studied  with  respect  to  the 
effect  of  norms,  on  vocational  evaluation  recormiendati ons  in  previous  projects 
and  is  currently  being  studied  again,  but  more  from  the  aspect  of  predictive 
validity*    In  The  Use  of  a  Microprocessing  System  to  Predict  Practiced 
Performance  Levels  from  Initial  Task  Acquisition  Measures  (R-42)i  the  title 
nearly  explains  the  project.    The  project  has  two  purposes;  (1)  to  review 
learning  theory  and  associated  techniques  for  enhancing  accurate  predictions 
of  skill  level  and  Vd)  to  make  such  techniques  more  easily  applied  in  practice 
through  the  use  of  an  inexpensive  microprocessor  system, 

A  second  concern  within  this  area  has  bean  the  applicability  of  the  emerging 
theory  of  learning  styles  to  the  assessment  process*    A  proposed  project 
(R-51),  An  Evaluation  of  the  Role  and  Utility  of  Learning  Assessment  Instru-^ 
ments  in  Rehabn  itatlon/  The  purpose  of  thi s  research  1s  to  first  examine 
the  appHcabnity  of  learning  style  assessment  within  vocational  assessment. 
The  second  purpose  1s  to  conduct  selected  experiments  relating  to  critical 
factors  for  Incorporating  the  theory  and  technique  into  vocational  assessment. 

Another  issue  the  Center  is  currently  examining  within  vocational  assessment 
1s  the  capacity  for  handicapped  Individuals  for  making  decisions  relating  to 
their  vocational  future  and  participation  1n  the  rehabilitation  process,  A 
iecandr  proposed  project.  Assessment  of  Selected  Vocational  Decision-Making 
Capacities  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Clients.  (P)R-52)i  addresses  this 
issue  with  a  forral  methodology  for  refining  the  Decision-Making  Interview 
(DMI),    The  DMI  was  developed  under  project  R-37s  and  was  an  Initial  project 
in  the  area  of  vocational  decision-making. 
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VQcational  Adjustment 


Vocational  Adjustment  Services  are  less  defined  and  the  issue  analysis  within 
this  area  is  less  specific.    Previous  research  and  training  efforts  in  Adjust- 
ment Services  have  made  1t  relatively  clear  that  the  prime  priority  research 
issue  is  the  definition  of  Adjustment  Services  so  that  priorities  can  properly 
be  assigned.    On  the  other  hand,  our  previous  efforts  have  also  indicated 
that  on  a  practical  levels  Adjustment  Special ists  have  critical,  immediate 
needs  for  techniques  for  implementing  behavioral  change  programs. 

Our  research  strategy  has  been  to  attempt  to  meet  both  needs.    In  R-43, 
Adjustment  Specialists'  Competencies,  research  Is  underway  through  a  joint 
Research  and  Training  staff  effort  to  identify  and  clarify  the  competencies 
needed  by  Adjustment  Specialists  and  to  develop  resources  and  materials 
relating  to  enhancing  these  competencies.    In  the  area  of  behavioral  change, 
the  research  component  of  two  studies  has  been  completed  and  appropriate 
publications  on  the  selected  techniques  are  being  prepared.    In  R-41,  Assessing 
and  Monitoring  Behavior,  a  training  package  is  being  developed  on  the  Center 
generated  behavl oral  observation  systems    Point  Sampling*    In  R-45,  Self- 
Monitoring  of  Behavior,  selected  aspects  of  the  techniques  of  sel f -management 
of  behavior  was  explored  in  an  adjustment  program  and  the. review  of  the  lit- 
erature and  factors  in  implementing  these  techniques  Is  being  prepared  for 
dissemination. 

Placement 

Issue  analysis  within  the  Placement  line  of  programmatic  research  was  initiated 
in  July  of  1980  when  three  new  projects  were  proposed.    The  Center  did 
receive  additional  funding  in  October  of  1980  to  implement  these  projects 
and  has  used  several  internal  and  external  review  resources  to  assist  in 
refining  these  issues  which  are  more  clearly  specified  in  Project  R-48, 
Placement  in  the  1980-s.    The  activities  of  that  project  Include  a  state-of- 
the-art  review,  an  analysis  and  comparison  to  the  Center's  previous  work 
and  conclusions  made  in  1974,  and  the  development  of  a  dictionary  of 
Placement  terms* 

In  R-49,  An  Information  System  for  an  Industry-Based  Employment  Model,  a 
joint  effort  between  the  Center  and  the  Electronic  Industry  Foundation 's 
national  Projects  With  Industry  is  focused  upon  enhancing  access  to  employ- 
ment of  handicapped  individuals  in  the  electronics  industry. 

The  third  project  in  this  new  line  of  research  examines  the  skills  that 
different  handicapped  individuals  require  in  preparing  for,  seeking,  and 
maintaining  employment.    The  title  of  that  project  (R-50)  is  Employment 
Readiness  Trainings    In  Search  of  a  Model  and  reflects  the  need  and  problems 
associated  with  enhancing  the  placeabillty  skills  of  handicapped  Individuals* 
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Pilot  studies.    The  pilot  studies  which  are  conducted  under  this  project 
serve  a  number  of  purposes.    Such  studies  are  usually  conducted  by  other 
researchers  under  the  supervision  of  the  Center  staff.    First,  the  research 
capability  of  the  Center  is  enhanced.    Secondly,  these  studies  provide  the 
necessary  data  to  determine  feasibnity  of  proposing  formal  research  projects, 
ihird,  since  doctoral  and  master's  level  students  usually     nduct  the  studies, 
vocational  rehabil 1 tation  researchers  are  given  practical  .,aining  in  applied 
research  and  benefit  from  the  Center's  research  expertise  and  resources 
Fourth,  more  field  research  is  conducted  than  the  Center  has  been  conducting 
which,  when  disseminated,  generates  spin-off  applications  such  as  the  utili- 
zation of  research  findings  and  research  techniques. 

In  the  past  year,  seventr.en  research  pilot  studies  have  been  supported  by  the 
Center  m  one  way  or  ano  ;her.    Two  of  these  studies  were  completed  doctoral 
dissertations  at  Michigan  State  University  (MSU),  and  another  Is  a  proposed 
doctoral  dissertation  there.    The  fourth  effort  at  MSU  involves  an  Inter- 
national graduate  student  who  is  working  with  the  Center  through  the  University 
Center  for  International  Rehabilitation.    Five  additional  doctoral  dissertations 
received  some  limited  support  from  the  Center  (research  advisement,  supplies, 
and/or  access  to  computer  analyses).    These  dissertations  were  or  are  being 
completed  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Colorado  State  University,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  and  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology.    Seven  other 
pilot  studies  were  completed,  current,  or  proposed  masters  thesis  at  Stout  the 
last  IS  a  proposed  masters  thesis  at  Loyola  Universitv  (Baltimore).  Finally, 
two  work  samples  were  developed  under  Center  staff  supervision.    The  followinq 
IS  a  brief  description  of  each  pilot  study. 

Bates,  L.    Vocational  Evaluation  of  the  Severely  Physically  Impaired.  Michician 
State  University.    In  Preparation.    The  study  included  a  review  of  the  litera- 
ture on  evaluating  the  vocational  potential  of  the  severely  disabled  with 
particular  focus  upon  the  severely  physically  impaired.    Currently  a  manuscript 
IS  being  revised  which  offers  guidelines  on  this  subject  and  a  survey  of  field 
efforts  will  be  conducted  by  April.    Scheduled  completion  is  June,  1981. 

Carlson,  L.    Reliability  and  Validity  of  a  Video-Taped  Segment  of  Client 
Behavjors  When  Utilized  in  the  Training  and  Monitoring  of  Behavioral  Observers. 
Proposed  Master's  Ihesis,  University  ot  Wisconsin-Stout,  1981.    In  this  study, 
a  video-taped  segment  of  client  behavior  will  be  developed  as  an  outgrowth  of 
the  activities  completed  in  the  study  entitled.  Point  Sampling  Approach  to 
Assessing  and  Monitoring  Behavior  1n  Adjustment  Services  Tr-41).    A  paneT"o f 
rehabilitation  experts,  famiriar  with  behavioraT  observations  systems  such  as 
Point  Sampling,  will  review  the  video-tape  and  develop  criterion  for  exhibited 
behaviors.    The  video-tape  will  be  utilized  with  personnel  completing  training 
in  the  Point  Sampling  approach,  with  Inter-rater  agreement  and  accuracy  ratings 
being  computed.    The  product  of  the  research  will  become  part  of  the  training 
package  of  Point  Sampling  and  behavioral  observation  techniques. 

Crimando,  W.    Color-Form  Salience  and  Stroop  Interference  in  Mentally  Retarded 
Clients:    An  Exploratoj^ study  on  the  Relationships  Among  Cognitive  Style. 
Task  Performance,  and  General  Work  AdjustmenTchara'cTerlsjtics.  ComDleted 
Dissertation,  Michigan  State  University,  May,  1980T    Individuals  vary  In  the 
manner  In  which  they  receive  and  respond  to  the  environment.    A  growing  body 
of  research  suggests  that  these  differential  modes  of  learning  can  be  described 
and  have  an  Impact  on  assessing  client's  ability  and  the  design  of  intervention 
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stratigy.    These  learning  characteristics  of  the  Indlviduil  have  been  called 
cognitive  styleSi  cognitive  tops,  and  learning  capacities.    Such  techn1que3s 
are  being  applied  In  technical  schools,  high  schools,  and  rehabilitation 
facnities*    The  question  1s,  "How  viable  are  these  methods  and  do  they  offer 
new  Insights  or  simply  a  different  name  for  aptitudes?"    This  research 
examined  the  effort  of  related  cognitive  styles  upon  task  performance  and 
their  Implication  for  cognitive  development*    The  research  served  as  a  pilot 
study  for  (P)R-51  on  Learning  Assessment.    An  article  on  this  topic  will  be 
submitted  to  the  VEWAA  Bulletin, 

Deaton,  R.    The  Relationship  Between  the  Use  of  Incentives  for  Employing 
Handicapped  Individuals  and  Employer  Attitude.     Current  Master's  Thesi s , 
UW-Stout.    A  survey  was  sent  to  nearly  900  different  employers  which  was 
designed  to  collect  Information  on  the  use  of  available  Incentives  for  hiring 
the  handicapped  and  beliefs  about  the  impact  of  hiring  the  handicapped  on 
aspects  such  as  safety  record,  productivity,  etc.    The  estimated  return  rate 
is  30%  and  no  analysis  have  been  conducted, 

Deborah  Decker.    Cost  Effectiveness  of  Vocational  Evaluation  to  CETA  urogram. 
Masters  Thesis,  UW-Stout,  August,  1980.    This  study  was  done  to  determine  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  Vocational  Evaluation  Services  to  the  CETA  Program. 
The  design  of  the  study  used  was  stratified  random  selection  of  30  files  of 
CETA  clients  who  participated  in  the  CETA  program  between  September,  1977 
to  March,  1978  who  participated  in  Vocational  Evaluation  Services  offered 
by  Kandu  Industries  in  Hollandi  Michigan.    These  files  were  matched  with 
30  client  files  who  participated  in  CETA  program  during  the  same  period, 
based  on  similar  sexs  educational  backgrounds  work  history  and  age.  The 
90  day  follow-up  placement  inforratlon  was  used  to  determine  positive  employ- 
ment or  non-positive  employment.    Results  of  the  study  suggested  no  significant 
difference  in  the  outcome  between  those  CETA  participants  who  utilized  Vocation- 
al Evaluation  Services  and  those  who  did  not  util 1ze  Vocational  Evaluation 
Services, 

ElUen,  V.    The  Impact  of  Independent  Living  on  Vocational  Evaluation. 
Independent  Study,    Michi&an  State  University/ 1981/  f his  "researcT^h  will  examine 
the  impact  of  independent  living  services  In  relationship  to  traditional  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services,  especially  vocational  evaluation.    This  project 
was  a  formal  proposed  project  of  the  Center  (see  R-46  in  Progress  Report  #9), 
but  the  Center  had  insufficient  funds  to  initiate  the  project.    The  topic  is 
currently  under  review  for  initiation  as  a  proposed  dissertation  topic  commencint 
in  June,  1981, 

Herbert,  J.T.    Attltudlnal  and  Therapeutic  Effects  of  Vocational  Evaluation. 
Completed  Master's  Thesis.    Unrversity  of  WTsconsin-Stout,  1980.  Vocational 
evaluation  has  traditionally  been  considered  a  diagnostic  process  to  examine 
an  Individual's  vocational  potential.    However,  the  possibility  that  the  client 
may  gain  therapeutic  benefit  as  a  result  of  this  process  has  been  reported  by 
several  practitioners  In  the  field.    Recently,  attempts  to  assess  possible 
therapeutic  and/or  attltudlnal  change  empirically  have  also  been  reported. 
Consequently,  attempts  to  combine  clinical  observations  and  research  efforts 
Into  a  systematic  review  of  the  literature  appear  non-existent.    The  focus  of 
this  paper  attempts  to  synthesize  existing  knowledge  and  make  implications  for 
further  study.    Major  findings  and  implications  were:    1)  research  concerning 
the  topic  is  limited  and  conclusions  about  therapeutic  and  attltudlnal  change 
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art  contradictory 1  2)  thert  is  a  need  to  Identify  in  exact  terms  the  process 
of  vocational  evaluation  and  how  this  process  is  applied  in  research;  3)  other 
variables  contributing  to  therapeutic  changes  such  as  length  of  evaluation » 
nethods  used  to  assess  vocational  potential ^  and  charactiristics  of  the  evalu- 
ator  and  client's  need  to  be  explored^  and  4)  alternative  designs  should  be 
Included  in  further  research. 

Herbert*  J*T.    Effects  of  Client  Involvement  in  Vocational  Evaluation  on  Locus 
of  Control  and  Career  Tiaturity.    In  Progress.    Master's  Thesis.    Loyola  College, 
Maryland,  1981,    An  Interrupted  time  series  design  is  employed  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  changes  in  clients'  perceived  sense  of  control  over  their 
vocational  lives  and  their  attitudes  toward  working  are  related  to  the  degree 
to  which  they  are  actively  involved  in  vocational  evaluation.  Approximately 
60  clients  and  the  vocational  evaluators  at  the  Vocational  Development  Center 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout  are  subjects  in  this  research, 

Jensen,  T*    The  Influence  of  Vocational  Education  and  Training  in  the  Ability 
of  Minnesota  Handicapped  Adults  to  Participate  In  the  World  of  WorkV   In  Progress. 
Dissertation,    University  of  Minnesota,  1981.    This  study  measures  the  effects 
of  vocational  education,  vocational  training,  and  related  services  at  the 
secondary  level  on  handicapped  young  adults  to  function  in  the  world  of  work  as 
determined  by  post»high  school  employment  activities.    This  research  examines 
the  1)  differences  in  post-high  school  education  and  work  patterns  between 
handicapped  individuals  who  enrolled  1n  vocational  programs  while  in  high  school 
and  those  who  did  not;  2)  the  relationship  of  vocational  education  and  related 
services  at  the  secondary  level  to  the  ability  of  the  handicapped  young  adult 
to  successfully  participate  in  the  world  of  work  as  determined  by  post-^high  school 
employment  activities-,  and  3)  differences  in  post-high  school  education  and  work 
patterns  between  handicapped  and  non-handicapped  individuals. 

McCrowey,  G.A.    Social  Exchange  Theory  and  the  Rehabil 1 tation  Process.  Doctoral 
Proposal.    Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  19ff0*  The  interaction  between  a 
client  and  a  counselor  can  be  viewed  as  a  social  exchange.    Social  Exchange 
Theory  can  be  applied  to  the  client/counselor  dyad  as  a  way  of  examining  how 
the  basic  concepts  of  this  theory  can  explain  differences  In  eligibility  deter- 
mination and  other  outcomes  within  the  rehabilitation  process.    The  similarity 
between  individuals  in  social  dyad  is  hypothesized  to  affect  the  purposes  of 
the  social  exchanges.    Individuals  who  are  similar  1n  their  backgrounds,  beliefs* 
and  social  status  are  expected  to  benefit  more  from  the  social  exchange  process 
than  those  who  are  dissimilar.    The  purpose  of  this,  research  is  to  examine  the 
effect  of  similarity  between  rehabilitation  clients  and  their  counselor  on  the 
results  of  eligibility  determination  and  rehabilitation  outcome,  and  the  time 
Involved  in  reaching  these  outcomes. 

McNeals  A.R.    Using  Contingency  Contracts  in  Work  Adjustment:    An  In-Service. 
Completed  Master's  Thesis.    University  of  Wisconsin-Stout,  1980.  Effecti'^e 
methods  of  improving   a  client's  work  behavior  are  very  much  needed  in  rehabil- 
itation.   The  work  behavior  of  many  clients  is  Inappropriate  and  therefore* 
effective  methods  of  changing  behavior  are  needed*  but  sometimes  not  known. 
The  purpose  of  this  in-service  is  to  train  rehabilitation  facility  workshop 
supervisors*  who  have  had  little  or  no    traininj  In  behavior  modification 
techniques*  namely  Contingency  Contracting.    Due  to  the  nature  of  this  research* 
the  design  is  developmental.    The  purpose  Is  t    develop  effective  materials  and 
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procadures  for  use  by  rehabilitation  practitioners  in  the  use  of  "contingency 
contracts."    The  in-service  model  that  has  been  developed  is  anticipated  to  be 
of  significant  value  as  a  training  curriculuni  formati  however,  its  utility 
will  be  ultimately  determined  by  application  in  a  training  situation, 

Modahls  T.A.    A  Differential  Profile  Analysis  of  the  General  Aptitude  Test 
Battery  for  Rehabilitation  Clients.    Doctoral  Dissertation*    University  of 
Northern  Colorado,  1980,  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  there 
was  an  alternate  method  of  interpreting  GATB  profiles  of  clients  whose  G 
score  was  8S  and  below  and  S  score  of  100  and  above.    The  sample  consisted 
of  65  vocational  rehabilitation  clients  whose  GATB  score  differed  in  that 
manner  and  on  whom  full  scale  WAIS's  were  available.    The  study  attempted 
to  determine  whether  GATB  S  scores  were  irore  highly  correlated  with  their 
WAIS  full  scale  score  than  their  G  score;  and  whether  with  a  high  S  score 
and  low  G  score,  the  S  score  is  a  better  predictor  of  the  WAIS  full  scale 
score  than  is  the  G  score.    The  results  of  this  study  indicated  that  either 
the  G  or  S  score  is  a  fair  predictor  of  a  person's  WAIS  full  scale  score. 
However,  it  was  found  that  the  G  score  may  be  an  underestimator  and  the  S 
score  an  overestlimtor  of  the  WAIS  full  scale  score.    Therefore,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  counselors  not  attempt  to  predict  a  person's  potential  from  these 
scores  among  this  population  and  are  advised  to  conduct  further  testing  to 
validate  the  GATB  results,  before  suggesting  vocational  goals, 

Roy,  R.R.    Employer  Concerns  Regarding  On-The-Job  Training,    Completed  Master's 
Thesis.    University  of  Wlsconsin-Stout,  1980,    This  research  investigated 
employer  concerns  and  issues  regarding  on-the-job  training.    Research  hypotheses 
and  questions  related  to  the  Incidence  of  on-the-job  training,  (overall  and 
within  varied  company  sizes    and  occupational  groupings)  financial  features, 
manpower- related  practices,  and  implications  affecting  disabled  persons  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs  ware  focused  upon.    A  locally  developed 
questionnaire  was  constructed  and  mailed  to  a  stratified  random  sample  of  100 
manufacturers  in  Massachusetts.    A  telephone  survey  was  used  to  reach  non- 
respondents  to  the  mailed  questionnaire.    Results  indicated  a  high  degree  of 
use  of  on-the-job  training  as  a  manpower  development  resource  in  the  manufac- 
turing spectrum.    Employers  invest  directly  into  on-the-job  training,  provide 
it  in  several  occupational  areas,  and  find  it  to  be  desirable  and  effective. 
Given  that  a  very  low  level  of  disabled  individuals  were  found  represented  in 
on-the-job  training,  the  results  suggest  the  need  for  increased  use  of  on-the- 
job  training  as  a  potentially  productive  resource  in  vocational  rehabilitation 
programming, 

Schneck,  G.R.    A  Study  of  the  Variability  in  Diagnostic  Data  Usuage  and  Educa- 
tional Prescription  for  Vocational  Special  Needs  Students  with  Handicaps. 
Completed.    Doctoral  Dissertation.    University  of  Minnesota,  1980.^  The  primary 
purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  diagnostic  and  prescriptive 
processes  which  are  or  could  be  used  with  handicapped  students  in  Minnesota 
Area  Vocational -Technical  Instltutes(AVTI) .    Thirty- two  post-secondary  vocational 
special  needs  practitioners  from  Minnesota  AVTIs  took  part  in  the  study.  Two 
case  studies  simulating  students  with  handicaps,  as  well  as  a  questionnaire, 
were  developed  by  the  investigator  to  collect  relevant  data  for  the  study. 
Analyses  indicated  that  individual  practitioners  remain  consistent  in  the  amount 
and  types  of  diagnostic  and  prescriptive  services  which  they  utilize  with  students 


having  differing  handicaps^    but,  variability  did  exist  in  the  amounti  type  and 
order  of  salectlon  of  diagnostic  and  prescriptive  services  by  different  practi* 
tloners  with  the  same  handicapped  student.    Several  conclusions  were  reached 
relating  to  evaluating  the  efficiency  of  an  individualized  education  program  (lEP), 

Schumacher,  J.    An  Inventory  of  Social Interactions,    Completed •    Master's  Thesis. 
University  of  Wisconsin-StoutV  May,  1980,    In  this  study,  an  observational 
format  was  developed  for  determining  the  characteristics  of  clients  1n  a  social 
Interaction  situation.    The  Inventory  uses  verbal  and  non-verbal  behavior  in 
relation  to  a  client's  "presentation  style."    The  research  developed  a  rating 
instrument  t    assess  the  manner  in  which  an  individual  presents  themselves  1n 
an  interview  situation  in  terms  of  whether  they  are  "aggesslve"  or  "passive^' 
and  examined  the  behavior  indices  of  aggressiveness  or  passivity* 

Verdermoleni  T,    Effects  of  Self-Monitored  vs.  Staff  -  Monitored  Behavior  of 
Mentally  Retarded  Clients  in  a  Work  Adjustment  Setting,    Completed.    Docto ra 1 
Dissertation  Topic.    Michigan  State  University.  1981,    This  research  stuiy  is  a 
newly  completed  doctoral  dissertation  for  the  Rehabilitation  Counseling 
Program  at  the  Michigan  State  University,    The  purpose  of  this  study  was  co 
determine  the  relative  effectiveness  of  self-monitoring  and  staff-monitoring 
procedures  on  the  improvement  of  the  productivity  of  mentally  retarded  clients 
in  a  Work  Adjustment  setting.    This  study  represents  a  pilot  study  to  obtain 
needed  data  on  the  effects  of  self-monitoring  on  individual  work  behavior  and 
performance.    Results  of  this  study  will  provide  information  pertinent  to  the 
refinement  of  the  methodology  of  Center  research  (R-45'    An  Analysis 
of  Self -Monitoring  on  Work  Skills  of  Vocational  Adjustment  Clients JT  A  more 
detailed  discussion  of  self-monitoring  procedures  and  the  methodology  considered 
for  this  project  may  be  found  In  Section  11  of  Project  R-45, 

Waddell,  F.    The  Effects  of  Experiential  Consumer  Education  on  Post-Graduate 
Consumer  Behavior,    In  Progress,    Dissertation,  ^frglma  Polytechnic  Institutes 
1981.    The  differences  in  effects  of  traditional  lecture  methods  and  experiential 
methods  of  interaction  on  purchasing  behaviors  of  former  home  economics  students 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout  are  examined.    Six  hundred  students 
formerly  enrolled  in  the  program  between  1976-79s  are  surveyed  with  a  locally 
developed  questionnaire  to  determine  whether  there  are  significant  differences 
in  Consumer  attitudes ,  purchasing  behaviors ,  and  search  for  and  use  of  consumer 
information^    The  effects  of  six  years  of  graduation  and  work  roles  are  investi- 
gated, as  well  as  instructional  approach. 
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Preylpus  Studies. 


One  of  the  major  objectives  of  this  developmental  project  (R-30)  is  not 
only  to  stimulate  research  related  to  the  Center's  mission,  but  also  make 
available  these  research  findings.    Since  the  Center  staff  began  advising 
students,  research  has  been  completed  on  a  wide  range  of  topics  which  are 
related  to  some  aspect  of  the  Center's  mission.    Past  studies  which  have 
received  support  form  the  Center's  staff  are  given  below.    A  complete  list 
of  these  studies  has  been  published  In  the  February,  1979  issue  of  the 
Center's  RTC  Connection.     These  studies  Include: 

Adamczak,  M.    A  survey  of  the  Implementation  of  Vpcatlonal  Evaluation 
results.    AugustV  1977.    UnpubTished  masters  thesis,  University  of 
Wisconsin-Stout, 

Bashynki,  T.  Work  values  among  first  and  recidivist  offenders.  August, 
1977.    Unpublished  masters  thesis.  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout. 

Bode,  M,    Characteristics  of  appropriate  and  inappropriate  referrals  for 
VQcatl^l  EjglyatTon.    May,  1974.    Unpublished  masters  thesis, 
University  of  Wisconsin-Stout. 

Braminz,  B.  The  usefulness  of  a  job  site  tour  as  a  method  of  occupation 
exploration.  August,  1975.  Unpublished  psters  thesis.  University 
of  Wisconsin-Stout. 

Brewers,  E.    The  effects  of  practice  and  progressive  part  training  and 
work  samFle  performance  of  the  mentany  retarded.    August,  1977, 
Uhpublishe^  masters  thesis.  University  of  Wiscons1n-Stout. 

Chandler,  A.L.    Client  change  1n  self-concept,  yocational  maturity,  and 
decision-making  skills  following  Vocational  Evaluation,  1978^ 
Doctoral  Dissertation,  Michigan  State  University. 

pepies,  S.A,    The  use  of  jnfonTation  in  vocational  decision-making  by  disabled 
persons.  August,  1977.    Unpublished  masters  thesis,  University  of 
WTscons in-Stout, 

Esser,  C.    Inter-rater  and  inter-item  reliability  study  of  the  empl oyabi 1 1 ty 
assessment  scale.    August,  1976.    Unpublished  masters  thesis.  University 
of  Wisconsin-Stout. 

Fisher,  G.    The  Inter-rater  reV ability  of  the  functional  capacities 

Inventory.    December,  1977.    Unpublished  masters  thesis.  University 
of  Wiscbnsin-Stout. 

Fried,  J.    Disabled  persons'  use  of  Information  1n  vocational  declsion-makljig^. 
August,  1977.    Unpublished  masters  thesis.  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout. 

Goodman,  R.    The  effect  of  Muzak  on  shop  performance  in  a  work  activity  cer.ter. 
August,  1977.    Unpublished  masters  thesis.  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout. 

Hansen,  G.J.    Mentally  retarded  adults  as  peer  trainers;    A  critical 

analysis  of  relevant  literature.    Unpublished  masters  thesis.  University 
df^ Wisconsin-Stout,  1980. 
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Helns  R,  Client  change  tn  vocational  maturity  as  a  result  of  Vocational 
Evaluation  Services.  1979,  Unpublished  rasters  thesis.  University 
of  Wisconsin-Stout/ 

Kennedy,  M.    Changes  in  task-specific  seif-concepts  after  Vocational 
Evaluation,    May,  1973*    Unpublished  masters  thesis ,  University  of 
Wisconsin-Stout. 

Kruei,  D*    Client  behavior  in  two  rehabilitation  programs,    December,  1975, 
Unpublished  masters  thesis.  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout, 

I4ann,  C.    A  human  factors  checklist  for  vocatlonai  evaluators,  December, 
1972,    Unpublished  masters  thesis.  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout. 

Mason,  V*    Procgdures  of  follow-up  programs  In  rehabilitation  facilities. 

August,  1974,    Unpublished  masters  thesis.  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout. 

McLaughlin,  L*    Occupationdl  stereotyping  of  sex  and  disability  In  the 

Vocational  Evaluation  process.  August,  1977.  Unpubl ished  masters  thesis 
Urriversity  of  Wisconsin-Stout. 

Mueller,  J.    Relationship  between  work  reinforcers,  vocational  needs, 

and  reported  job  satisfaction  for  vocational  evaluators.    May,  1973. 
Unpbul Ished  masters  thesis.  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout. 

Peck,  D,  A  study  of  the  use  of  evaluation  1n  high  school  programs  for 
the  hearing  Impaired,  August,  1976.  Unpublished  masters  thesis. 
University  of  Wisconsin-Stout. 

Pozarski,  M,    Pre-knowledge  of  acceptable  performance  and  goal  setting  in 
a  work  evaluation  situation,   liay,  1975.    Unpublished  masters  thesis. 
University  of  Wisconsin-Stout. 

Schlottman,  V,  Effects  of  modeling  on  work  behavior.  December,  1976, 
Unpubl ished  masters  thesis.  University  of  Wisconsin -Stout. 

Strohmer,  D.C,  A  study  of  the  vocational  decision-making  skill s  of 
rehabilitation  clients.  Doctoral  Dissertation,  Michigan  State 
University,  1979,  ^ 

Vincent,  M,D.    The  relationship  between  Inventoried  interests  and  occupa- 
tional areas  recormiended  for  cl  ients  after  Vocational  Evaluation. 
August,  1975,    Unpublished  masters  thesis.  University  of  Wisconsi n -S t o u t . 

Weinstein,  H.P.    The  impact  of  facil ity-based  Vocational  Evaluation  services 
on  referring  Michigan  Bureau  of^ Rehabilitation  counseTors.  1978. 
Doctoral  dissertation,  Michigan  State  University, 

Project  Proposals,    One  of  the  major  products  that  the  activities  of  this 
project  lead  to  is  the  development  of  proposed  research  projects  for  incVj- 
sion  in  the  grant.    The  generation  of  these  projects,  not  only  Includes  the 
issue  analyses  and  pilot  studies,  but  also  Input  from  the  Center-s  Advisory 
Council,  University  Research  Screening  Committee,  and  the  University  Com- 
mittee for  the  Protection  of  Human  Rights, 
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The  ganaratlon  of  two  proposed  projects  in  this  grant  began  1n  April  of 
last  year  when  the  Advisory  Council  discussed  and  organized  the  areas 
which  they  perceived  as  important  problem  areas.    The  research  staff 
translated  these  problem  areas  into  research  questions.    Brief  proposal 
were  developed  for  the  November  Advisory  Gouncll  meeting,  in  which  the 
Advisory  Council  *  as  a  whole^  set  priorities.    The  two  research  projects 
were  then  developed  In  full  and  reviewed  for  methodological  soundness  by 
the  University  Research  Screening  Committee  in  December,    Finally,  in  January, 
the  Advisory  Council  reviewed  the  two  proposals  and  recommended  submission 
in  the  currant  grant  year.    After  NIHR  review,  the  projects  will  be  reviewed 
In  June  by  the  University  Committee  on  the  Protection  of  Human  Subjects' 
Rights  prior  to  imp! mentation.    Thus,  the  generation  of  research  proposals 
is  a  complicated  and  lengthy  process,  but  one  which  yields  relevant  projects 
of  highest  qual ity. 

Satelite  Centers,    Another  activity  arising  out  of  this  developmental 
project  1s  pursuing  the  establishment  of  long-term  cooperative  research 
with  other  resources.    The  RTC  continues  to  use  the  Vocational  Development 
Center,  a  part  of  the  clinical  program  of  the  Institute,  where  over  1000 
clients  are  served  annually.    The  effort  here,  however,  Is  directed  toward 
programs  external  to  the  University,    To  a  certain  extent,  we  have  such 
external  relationships.    For  example,  the  joint  effort  at  Michigan  State 
University,  the  research  relationship  with  three  facilities  In  Minneapolis, 
utilized  in  R-41.  Is  an  example  of  a  second  type,  the  cooperative  relationship 
with  Wisconsin  State  Agency  in  R-40  is  an  example  of  a  third  type.  The 
Center  1s  also  analyzing  data  on  client  change  in  an  Adjustment  program  for 
a  rehabilitation  facility  in  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin,    The  Peckham  Rehabll ita- 
tlon  Center  in  Lansing,  Michigan  and  the  State  Technical  Institute  and 
Rehabilitation  Center  in  Michigan  have  been  extensively  used  in  research 
projects.    The  usefulness  of  these  relationships  in  conducting  research 
has  led  to  studying  procedures  for  developing  satelite  centers,  not  only  for 
research,  but  also  for  training  and  other  activities  of  the  Institute,  The 
directors  of  the  Centers  within  Stout's  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Institute 
are  now  drafting  procedures  whereby  formal  relationships  between  the  Univer- 
sity and  extarnal  sources  can  be  recognized  and  maintained. 


Other  Research  ahd  Training  Centers,    Several  efforts  were  conducted  to 
review  research  from  other  Research  and  Training  Centers  and  other  RSA  funded 
projects.    Stout  hosted  the  annual  meeting  of  Vocational  Research  Directors 
in  October  of  1979   at  Menomonie,  Wisconsin.    The  meeting  assisted  1n  high- 
lighting the  different  and  similar  research  efforts  of  the  three  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Research  and  Training  Centers  and  a  closer  working  relation- 
ship among  the  Centers  has  resulted.    In  1980,  the  University  of  Arkansas, 
West  Virginia  University,  and  our  Research  and  Training  staff  were  extensively 
involved  in  the  development  of  the  sections  relating  to  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion for  NIHR's  five  year  plan. 

Dissemination  of  Findings 

Four  types  of  products  will  emerge  from  this  project:  (1)  Issue  Analysis; 
(2)  Pilot  study  findings;  (3)  Research  project  proposals;  and  (4)  Training 
and  Utilization  reports. 
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Issue  Analyses 


Detailed  Issue  analyses  containing  an  Identification  of  the  Issue,  review 
of  the  current  state  of  knowledge,  identification  of  knowledge  gaps*  and 
researchable  problems  in  the  form  of  a  strategy  for  systematically  elimina- 
ting knowledge  gaps  will  be  a  primary  product  of  the  project-    These  will 
be  disseminated  to  RSA  Central  and  Regional  Offices,  State  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Agencies,  rehabilitation  facilities,  other  centers,  and  RCEP's 
and  abstracting  publications.    When  appropriate,  the  issue  analyses  will 
be  prepared  In  journal  article  fonnat  and  submitted  to  a  rehabilitation 
journal  for  publication. 

Pilot  Study  Findings 

Pilot  study  findings  will  typically  be  Included  In  project  proposals  sub- 
mitted by  the  Center  and,  thus,  will  be  disseminated  primarily  via  the  annual 
Progress  Report  and  Summary.    Then  appropriate,  highly  significant  pilot 
findings  will  be  disseminated  via  Center  publications  (e.g.,  a  working  paper) 
or  as  a  brief  journal  article. 

Research  Prolect  Proposals 

These  will  be  disseminated  primarily  to  the  Center  Advisory  Committee, 
RSA  Regional  and  Central  Offices,  and  other  R&T  Centers. 

Training  and  Utilization  Reports 

These  will  be  non-technical  reports  focusing  upon  the  integration  and 
interpretation  of  research  findings  within  the  core  area,  and  methods  of 
applying  the  findings.    These  reports  will  be  incorporated  Into  Center 
training  programs  and/or  separately  disseminated  as  RTC  Connections  or 
Interfaces.    The  target  groups  for  these  iTBterials  will  include  state  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  a.genc1es,  rehabilitation  facilities,  and  RCEP's. 

Utilization  of  Findings 
By  Rehabilitation 

The  products  of  this  project  can  be  generally  used  in  rehabilitation  in  the 
following  ways:    (1)  to  identify  significant  Issues  and  knowledge  gaps 
related  to  the  role  and  function  of  the  facility-based  vocational  assessment 
and  evaluation  programs  In  client  selection  and  rehabilitation  planning; 
(2)  to  identify  research  priorities  and  to  allocate  resources  to  research 
on  an  orderly,  systematic  basis;  (3)  to  resolve  specific  problems  related  to 
the  design  and  instrumentation  of  research;  and  (4)  to  apply  and  Implement 
new  approaches  and  procedures  which  will  enhance  the  use  of  facility-based 
services  In  client  selection  and  planning. 

By  Center 

As  has  been  indicated  above,  the  project  Is  a  developmental  pryject  which 
will  serve  to  organize  and  integrate  a  series  of  programmatic  research 
activities  on  vocational  assessment  and  evaluation  In  client  selection 
and  planning.    The  Center  will  be  a  primary  user  of  the  products  of  this 
project  Ini    (1)  setting  research  priorities;  (2)  allocating  research  resourcesi 
and  (3)  applying  research  findings. 
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14.    Policy^  Program»  and  Practice  Changes 


The  pfoject  has  Implications  for  change  in  policyi  program,  and  practice. 
Thase  have  been  specified  in  some  detail  In  preceding   sections  of  this 
protocol*    They  include:    (1)  policy--th6  identification  of  research  priorities 
and  anocation  of  research  resources;  (2)  programs-identification  of  program- 
ming issues,  knowledge  gaps,  and  the  development  of  new  knowledge  needed 
to  reduce  the  gaps  and  resolve  the  issues;  and  (3)  practice--the  identifi- 
cation of  priority  practice  Issues  and  knowledge  gaps,  and  the  development 
of  practices  and  techniques  to  resolve  the  Issues, 
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Statement  of  the  Problem 


Purpose 

The  general  problem  In  rehabnitatlon  with  .which  this  study  deals  Is  the 
effective  utilization,  planning,  and  delivery  of  evaluation  and  adjustnient 
services  to  the  disabled.    A  Client  Referral  Inventory  (CRl)  1s  conceived 
as  a  tool  which  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors,  evaluators,  and  adjust- 
ment specialists  can  conmonly  use  in  conmuni eating  and  In  planning  and 
delivering  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Work  Adjustment  services.    The  project 
will  lead  to  development  of  a  CRI  which  Is  sufficiently  valid  for  use  with 
individuals  or  groups  of  clients  and  can  effectively  summarize  the  progress 
of  those  clients  through  their  rehabilitation.    Through  state-of-the-science 
reviews  of  published  and  pilot  research,  the  project  will  also  provide  the 
basis  for  designing  subsequent  studies  of  the  effects  of  the  individual  and 
coimulatlve  effects  of  rehabilitation  services. 

Introduction 

There  are  two  corrallary  concerns  which  plague  those  involved  in  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  persons  with  disabilities:    (1)  how  programs  and  services 
affect  clients;  and  (2)  how  to  consistently  Insure  that  the  programs  and  the 
services  provided  to  clients  are  commensurate  with  their  needs.    Both  of 
these  concerns  ultimately  revolve  around  collecting  (or  measuring)  and  using 
Information  about  clients. 

Perhaps  the  Issue  which  both  practitioners  and  advocates  are  most  continually 
concerned  is  that  of  how  clients  are  affected  by  vocational  rehabilitation. 
The  opinions  and  expectations  of  different  groups  will  be  widely  different: 
the  scope  of  their  understanding  of  the  rehabilitation  program  wherein  they 
expect  these  effects  to  come  about  will  be  different;  their  beliefs  as  to 
what  in  the  client's  development  should  and  should  not  be  affected  will  be 
variable;  and  the  information  they  can  draw  upon  in  support  of  or  to  test 
their  opinions  and  expectations  will  be  Incomplete  as  there  is  a  lack  of  sub- 
stantive knowledge  on  this  issue.    In  spite  of  limitations  in  our  knowledge, 
the  program  and  its  services  (evaluation  and  adjustn«nt  in  particular)  are 
expected  to  affect  clients  In  Important  ways.    Because  there  are  such  general 
expectations  and  because  we  do  not  know  how  and  along  what  dimensions  of 
the  client's  development  the  program  and  its  services  impact,  research  is 
needed.    In  particular,  there  exists  a  need  for  research  which  will  integrate 
our  current  knowlege  about  how  rehabilitation  and  evaluation  and  adjustment 
services  affect  clients  and  which  will  provide  an  integrated  picture  of 
what  dimensions  of  client  development  are  and  are  not  affected  by  rehabilita- 
tion and  those  services  provided  as  part  of  the  rehabilitation  process. 

The  concern  with  effects  or  outcomes  Is  an  overriding  one  of  administrators, 
evaluators,  adjustment  specialists,  counselors,  program  evaluators,  researcNrs 
and  trainers;  especially  as  changes  are  either  introduced  into  the  programs 
as  a  result  of  legislation  or  as  better  definitions  of  program  purposes 
and  Intents  are  attempted  by  service  providers.    This  concern  has  been  most 
aptly  intensified  with  the  advent  of  accountability,  particularly  among 
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administrators  and  program  evaluators.    Estimation  of  the  outcomes  or 
IfflcJrS  programs  is  particularly  the  focus  of  all  program  evaluation 
?ro!lMs  anrSrinfusions  of  federal  and  state  vocational  rehabilitation 
d^lars  have  been  given  to  identifying  or  developing  the  best  estimates  of 
Droq?am  effects     These  Infusions  are  important,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  programs  have  developed  some  needed  benchmarks  against  which  to 
judge  the- continuing  or  changing  health  of  the  rehabi  nation  Program  and 
the  continuing  or  changing  contributions  made  by  particular  parts  of  that 
program. 

The  concern  which  practitioners  (counselors,  evaluators,  adjustment  specialists) 
and  client  advocates  have  with  effects  or  outcomes  of  the  program  and 
services  are  different  from  those  of  administrators  and  program  evaluators. 
WhlU  recognizing  the  need  to  have  a  conmon  "i^tric^ with  which  to  eva  uate 
the  overall  rehabilitation  program,  their  concern  is  with  how  specific 
experiences  provided  to  a  client  impact  upon  that  client.    Their  perspective 
is  clinically  oriented,  focusing  on  changing  or  adapting  clients  specific 
behaviors,  auitudes,  and  skills  so  the  client  has  characteristics  more 
similar  to  those  of  nonclients  in  general.    Their  Pe'^spective.  then,  is 
not  only  with  aggregate  program  effects,  but  with  having  some  idea  of  how 
a  pa?;icuTar  cl?Int'might  bl  affected  If  a  particular  «^Pf  J^J"",?^ Jf 
of  exoeriences  were  provided  that  client.    For  instance,  if  Vocational 
Ival^al^on  and/or  adjustment  services  are  Purchased  for  ^^js  client    how  will 
the  client's  self-esteem  and  vocational  decision-making  skills  be  aftectea. 
These  concerns  of  practitioners  and  advocates  with  respect  to  change  in 
clilntsSr  effects  of  services  on  clients  are  well  represented  in  the 
1  tfralure  of  rehabilitation  and  psychology.    Theory,  research  and  test  and 
nventory  construction,  which  reflect  these  concerns,  appear  to  concentrate 
o^Sopm^nt  in  three  basic  domains-     1)  personal -social  development; 
(2)  voca?1™al  ievelopment;  and  (3)  development  of  capacities  to  function 
independently  In  society. 

In  theory  and  research,  the  Personal -Social  Domain  encompasses  fundamental 
psychologlcSl  and  social  attributes  of  an  individual.    Essentially,  the 
Sariab  ei  here  refer  to  dimensions  which  help  an  individua    to  define 
Sse  vis  (thei-r  life-space,  if  you  will)  and  their  relationships  with 
siqnifclnt  persons  in  their  life.    Among  the  dimensions  that  are  often 
foSni   nc^uded  in  this  domain  are  those  dealing  with  attitudes  toward  own 
disability   general  self-esteem  or  self-concept,  perceptions  of  locus  of 
confrol,  coJunications  and  social -Interaction  skills,  and  knowledge  of 
personal  needs,  interests  and  values. 

The  Vocational  Domain  encompasses  those  skills  and  characteristics  which 
are  often  thought  to  be  necessary  if  a  person  is  to  obtain,  maintain,  or 
advance  ?n  an  occupation  of  vocation.    As  with  the  dimensions  in  the  Perso^ 
social  domain,  these  relate  to  the  person  s    if^-space,  but  the  specify  ife 
space  centering  around  work.    While  they  include  many  "soft   dimensions,  in 
thafthly  deal  with  perceptions  and  attitudes,  the  "harder"  dimensions 
reiyng  to  specific  stfil is  and  attributes  of  vocation    are  also  included 
here     Among  the  fundamental  dimensions  referred  to  in  this  domain  are 
attitudes  toward  working;  vocational  decision-making  skills;  career  planning, 
work  habits  and  employment  skills;  awareness  of  "feds,  opportunities  and 
resources  to  attain  goals;  effectiveness  of  relationships  with  co-workers 
and  supervisors;  and  marketability  of  job  or  vocational  skills. 
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The  Independent  Living  Domain  refers  to  capacities  often  thought  to  be 
necessary  for  an  individual  to  be  iffectively  integrated  into  the  larger 
cormiunlty  and  to  be  able  to  fully  participate  in  its  offerings  and  Its 
responsibilities.    Included  in  this  domain  are  skills,  behaviors  and 
characteristics  needed  to  be  mobil  and  liVe  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
independence  and  stabnity.    Emphasis  1n  this  domain  Is  on  actual  functioning 
rather  than  on  a  predisposition  to  function.    Actual  physiological  *  psycho- 
social and  economic  mobility  are  particularly  stressed  in  this  doraln. 

As  one  examines  the  literature  of  vocational  rehabllitationp  one  will  find 
a  number  of  studies  which  deal  with  the  underlying  issue  of  program  and 
services  effects  on  client  developmtnt.    Especially  prominent  and  suggestive 
are  those  sponsored  through  the  three  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Research  and 
Training  Centers  and  several  of  the  Rehabilitation  Research  Institutes^ 
Aniong  them^  for  instance^  Tsent  (1977)  has  conducted  an  extensive  study  of 
the  effect  of  Evaluation  services  on  client  personal ^social  developments 
Chandler  (1978)  and  Hein  (1979)  have  examined  some  of  the  effects  of  Evalua- 
tion on  personal -social  and  vocational  development,  Menz  (1978ai  1978b)  has 
examined  the  effect  of  Vocational  Evaluation  on  the  vocational  development 
of  clients,  and  Wright  et  al.,  (1977)  have  looked  at  the  cumulative  effects 
of  a  diagnostic  and  rehabilitation  process  on  basic  human  needs. 

Each  of  these  studies  represents  important  individual  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  as  to  what  might  take  place  as  a  result  of  Evaluation  and  Adjustment 
services  and  the  overall  rehabilitation  program.    But,  Individually  and 
collectively,  they  do  not  provide  answers  t6  such  questions  as  "How  might 
Evaluation  affect  a  client's  ability  to  formualte  alternative  vocational  plans?" 
or»  "What  kind  of  Evaluation  is  most  likely  to  affect  a  client's  ability  to 
formulate  realistic  vocational  plans?",  or  for  that  matter^  "How  might 
Evaluation  and  Adjustment  affect  the  marketability  of  a  client's  job  or 
vocational  skills?"    Each  of  these  (and  other  such  studies)  appear  to  be 
marred  In  some  telling  fashion  which  collectively  precludes  them  from  providing 
definitive  statements  regarding  effects*    The  studies  generally  are  part  of  an 
evaluation  of  a  particular  example  of  one  type  of  servicei  address  the  effects 
of  a  single  type  of  service  on  one  or  two  variables;  have  relatively  small 
samples  of  a  particular  client  group;  are  not  replicated  with  other  examples 
of  that  service  or  with  other  client  groups i  rarely  pursue  sustention  of  an 
observed  effect  through  other  services,  which  are  subsequently  provided  as 
part  of  the  clients'  rehablHtation   and  the  degree  of  effect  reported  Is  often 
Inconsistent  from  one  study  to  another  employing  the  same  measures  of  the 
dependent  varlable(s). 

Studies,  such  as  those  above,  suggest  interesting  possibilities  as  to  what 
are  some  of  the  dimensions  of  client  development  which  should  be  focused  on 
in  a  systematic  study  of  program  and  service  effects.    As  a  source  for  making 
any  statement  about  how  our  programs  affect  clients,  they  appear  to  be  rerark- 
ably  flawed  and  fundamentally  inadequate.    These  and  other  studies  like  them 
should  be  critically  examined  and  their  findings  integrated  to  formulate  a 
basic  perspective  o^  what  we  presently  know  about  the  effects  of  our  programs 
and  services.    From  such  a  critical  review,  a  systematic  study  of  a  limited 


number  of  varlablas  in  sach  of  tht  three  domains  *  our  knowledge  about  how  our 
program  and  services  are  affecting  the  clients  we  serve  might  be  enhanced , 
From  the  results  of  such  research*  we  may  have  the  body  of  data  needed  to  then 
bigiri  to  define  and  allow  us  to  select  delivery  approaches  which  will  yield 
differential  affects  on  clients. 

As  we  review  another  segment  of  the  literature  in  rehabil itation^  one  finds 
that  the  field  seems  to  be  resplendent  with  instruments  and  methods  for  the 
observation  and/or  measurement  of  almost  all  types  of  behaviors  which  clients 
could  possibly  emit  and  which  may  be  important  to  employemnt.    These  include 
the  many  commercial  evaluation  systems  (see  Dunn,  1971;  Botterbusch,  1976| 
Botterbusch*  1977),  and  the  1S7  behavior  checklists  collected  by  Walls^  Werner* 
and  Bacon  (1976)  from  published  and  fugitive  sources*  Crutela  and  Upper's 
(1973)  behavioral  coding  system  with  its  371  discrete  behaviors,  the  numerous 
cognitive  and  noncognitive  tests  and  measures  which  are  in  common  use  in  rehabili- 
tation treatment  programs*  and  the  many  measures  and  indicators  used  to  estimate 
the  benefits  of  rehabilitation  (Reagles*  1973;  Esser*  1976;  Westerhlde  and  Lenhart, 
1975;  Bennett  and  Weisinger,  1974;  Harrison  and  Riggs*  1977),    A  sampling  of  the 
tests  and  inventories  most  prominently  cited  for  each  of  the  three  key  domains 
are  displayed  in  Table  1, 

Reliable  and  valid  measurement  methods  for  assessing  specific  behaviors, 
behavioral  constructs,  or  skills  and  knowledges  of  clients  are  needed  to 
provide  useful  information  to  decision-makers  and  clients.    They  have  specific 
utilities  and  some  promising  studies  are  already  underway  in  vocational  rehabil-l- 
tation  to  develop  reliable  measures  (e.g,*  see:    West  Virginia's  Rehabilitation 
Research  and  Training  Center*  1977,  pp/223-245;  Arkansas  Rehabilitation  Research 
and  Training  Center*  1977*  pp,  191-201;  Kruehl*  Coker,  &  Dunn,  1976),  The 
literature  also  points  to  prominent  efforts  of  other  researchers  and  institu- 
tions to  develop  traditional  and  novel  diagnostic  measures  of  client  capacity 
and  Impairment  (e.g,*  Crew  &  Athelstan*  1978;  Crumpton*  Cassell*  Freeman  & 
Sawyer*  n.d.;  Hal  pern,  Raffield,  Irvin  &  Link*  1975;  Harrison,  1978;  Indices 
Inc, ,  1978a*  1978b;  Texas  Tech*  1977;  Walls  and  Werner,  1978;  Rehabilitation 
Indicators,  1980)*    Such  measures  are  particularly  of  need  if  we  are  to  know 
how  the  program  and  services  Impact  upon  disabled  persons  and  which  of  them 
are  or  are  not  effective. 

The  same  review  of  the  literature  also  points  out  that  there  is  a  real  dearth 
of  reliable  methods  which  the  counselor  and  service  provider  can  both  use  in 
planning  and  communicating  expectations  and  service  outcomes.  Especially 
lacking  are  tools  for  use  in  planning  with  the  individual  client.  Totally 
missing  are  any  which  focus  on  those  three  capacity  domains  of  clients  (the 
personal*. soci al  *  vocational*  and  Independent  living)  which  most  oracti tloners 
and  advocates  are  concerned  with  and  which  could  interrelate  findings  from  the 
multitude  of  different  tests  and  measures  that  are  used  in  research  and  practice* 

Practitioners  emphasize  that  while  they  attempt  to  provide  the  best  possible 
service  in  their  individual  roles,  the  link  between  the  counselor  and  the  services 
is  most  subject  to  the  communications  skills  of  each  individual  in  the  system* 
the  idosyncratirs  of  reporting  forrats,  and  numerous  scrap-paper  planning  tools. 
The  counselor's  intents  or  expectations  in  client  referral  to  services  should 
be  systematically  derived  and  accurately  communicated  to  the  service  provider. 
The  service  provider,  based  upon  the  counselor's  expectancies  and  his  own  pro- 
fessional role*  should  also  systematically  and  reliably  plan  his  delivery  of 
services  to  clients.    Subsequently*  what  the  service  proivdes  finds  out  or 
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Table  1 


A  Sample  of  Tests  and  Inventories  Available 
for  Assessment  in  the  Three  Domains 


P  e  r  s  on  a 1 - S  0 c  i  a 1  Doma  i  n 

Tennessee  Self-Concept  Scale 
Self-Esteem  Inventory 

Mlskimlns  Self-Goal-Other  Discipline  Scale 
California  Psychological  Inventory 
Self-Perception  Inventory 
Social  Self-Esteem 
Study  of  Values 

Survey  of  Inter-personal  Values 
Intemal-Extemal  Locus  of  Control  Scale 
Alienation  Scale 

Crowne-Marlowe  Social  Desireabllity  Scale 
Human  Services  Scale 

Vocational  Domain 

Job  Satisfaction  Index 

Index  of  Job  Satisfaction 

Attitude  Toward  the  Supervisor 

Job  Motivation  Index 

Meaning  of  Work 

Occupational  Values  Scales 

Occupational  Values  Scales 

Job  Aialysis  and  Interest  Measure 

Facets  of  Job  Evaluation 

Job  Interests  List 

Survey  of  Career  Plans  and  Experiences 

Pre- Employment  Questionnaire 

Haller  Occupational  Aspiration  Scale 

Ability  Self-Rating  Scale 

Career  Maturity  Inventory-Attitude  Scale 

Career  Maturity  Inventory-Competency  Scale 

Minnesota  Importance  Questionnaire 

Social  and  Prevocational  Information  Battery 

Reading  for  Vocational  Interest  Inventory 

Independent  Living  Domain 

Leisure  Activities  Questionnaire 
Adaptive  Behavior  Scale 
Functional  Limitations  Scale 
Rehabilitation  Indicative  Scales 
Service  Outcoire  Measurement 
Activities  of  Daily  Living 
Pulses  Profile 
Barthel  Index 


FittSp  1964 
Coopersmi th,  1967 
M1sk1m1nSs  1971 
Gough,  1956 

Scares  and  Soares,  1965 
Znier,  1969 

Allports  Vernon s  Lindzey,  1960 
Gordon,  1960 
Rotter p  1966 
Egeland,  et  al ,  1970 
Rotter  &  Tlnkelman,  1970 
Reigels.  et  al , ,  1971 


Smith,  et  al • ,  1963 

Kornhauser,  1965 

Nagle,  1953;  Schmidt  et  al ,  195 

Patchen,  1965 

Tausky,  1968 

Kil Patrick,  et  al. ,  1964 

Rosenburg,  1957 

Edel  and  Tiflin,  1965 

Guttman ,  1965 

Jones  and  Krumboltz,  1970 

Buck,  1970 

Travaglio.  1970 

Tseng  &  Carter,  1970 

Tseng,  1970 

Crites,  1965 

Crites,  1965 

Lofquist,  1967 

Irvin,  et  al. ,  1979 

Becker,  1975 


Bishop,  1970 
Lambert,  et  al , ,  1973 
Knoxville,  1978 
Tufts,  1978 
Oklahoma,  1975 
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causes  to  happen  to  the  client,  should  be  validly  cominunicated  to  the  counselor. 
Yet,  it  is  at  these  planning  and  communication  points  in  the  process  that 
variability  is  greatest,  when.  In  fact,  it  should  be  most  minimized.    It  is  at 
this  point  in  the  process  that  it  1s  rrost  likely  that  there  is  the  greatest 
potantial  for  insuring  that  the  program  will  be  consistently  delivered  to 
clients  consistent  with  their  needs. 

Valid  planning  and  cormunication  tools  are  needed  which  can  effectively 
reduce  this  variability  and  which  may  be  mutually  and  reliably  used  by 
counselors,  evaluators,  and  adjustment  specialists  for  Joint  planning  and 
communication.    A  referral  Inventory  should  be  developed  which  will  meet  the 
coimunications  and  planning  needs  of  rehabil itation  counselors  and  service 
providers.    It  should  be  conceived  as  a  tool  to  supplement  existing  assessment 
devices  used  by  rehabilitation  personnel  in  diagnosis,  assessment  and  treatment 
of  clients.    Further,  It  should  be  conceived  as  a  tool  for  summarizing  and 
documenting  the  knowledge  each  has  or  acquires  about  the  client's  functional 
capacities  at  critical  points  in  the  client's  rehabilitation  and  for  guiding 
efforts  to  provide  effective  rehabilitation  to  the  client.    Finally,  it  should 
serve  three  key  purposes  in  rehabilitation  planning  and  delivery: 

1.  Provide  a  capsule  description  of  a  client's  functioning  on 
vocationally  relevant  behavioral  dimensions  at  critical  points 
in  a  client's  rehabilitation. 

2.  Provide  a  summary  of  the  pertinent  data  on  a  client's  functioning 
that  is  essential  for  effective  and  efficient  planning  of 
diagnostic  and  assessment  services  and  of  Adjustment  services. 

3.  Procide  counselors  and  service  providers  with  a  common  basis  for 
communicating  the  needs.  Intents,  and  results  of  services  supplied 
to  the  cl lent* 

Present  research  efforts  under  this  project  are  leading  to  the  development 
of  a  planning  and  communication  tool  which  meets  the  above  criteria.  The 
content  of  the  Client  Referral  Inventory  (CRI)  will  cover  the  personal -Social , 
Vocational,  and  Independent  Living  Domains.    The  CRI  should  help  to  alleviate 
one  general  concerns  which  plague  rehabn itation:       Consistently  Insuring 
that  the  program  and  services  provided  to  clients  are  cormiensurate  with  their 
needs*    Completing  the  development  of  the  CRI  remains  the  fundamental  objective 
of  the  project. 

As  the  project  moved  through  development  and  refinement  of  the  content  of  the 
CRI,  the  lack  of  resolution  of  the  collateral  issue  of  how  vocational  rehabili- 
tation should  affect  clients,  became  increasl ingly  apparent.    There  is  an 
evident  major  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  how  and  to  what  degree  vocational  rehabilr 
tation  programs  affect  client  behaviors  In  the  very  same  three  capacity 
domains  ( personal -social ,  vocational,  independent  living)  which  the  CRI  is  to  . 
summarize.    Not  only  1s  there  limited  research  on  those  effects,  the  research 
appears  to  be  wrought  with  methodological  flaws  and  underlying  measurement 
problems-    Wei  1 -designed  research  needs  to  be  conducted  if  we  are  to  know  what 
are  the  effects  on  rehabilitation  1n  each  of  those  domains.     Project  activities 
win,  therefore,  also  be  directed  at  completing  a  critical  analysis  of  research 
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on  the  effects  of  Evaluation  and  Adjustment  services  and  a  pilot  study  upon 
which  proposals  for  dlscretet  wel  1 --designed  research  on  the  effects  of  those 
services  will  be  developed. 

7.  Objectives 

1.  To  refine  the  content  and  utility  of  the  CRI  for  planning  and  com- 
municating the  intents  and  outcomes  of  services  between  counselors, 
evaluators  and  adjustment  specialists. 

2.  To  synthesize  research  evidence  with  respect  to  the  effects  of 
Evaluation  and  Adjustment  services  on  client  development  in  the 
three  domains  of  client  development  covered  in  the  CRI. 

3.  To  identify  existing  measures  for  assessing  development  1n  each 
domain  for  use  in  the  design  of  services  effects  studies. 

8.  Methodology 

Subjects 

Both  practitioners  and  clients  are  subjects  In  the  project.  Practitioners 
are  involved  in  development  of  the  CRI.    Clients  are  involved  In  pilot  research 
entailed  In  synthesizing  research  evidence  and  design  of  specific  research 
on  the  effects  of  rehabilitation. 

Approximately  15  counselors^  educators^  evaluators  and  adjustment  specialists 
are  invovled  in  development  and  validation  of  the  CRI*    Approximately  60 
Vocational  Eval nation  clients  and  30  vocational  evaluators  from  the  Vocational 
Development  Center  will  participate  in  pilot  research  on  the  effects  of  Voca- 
tional Evaluation. 

Instruments 

The  principal  Instrument  is  the  Client  Referral  Inventory  (CRI).  Respective 
to  their  roles  as  purchaser  or  service  provider^  counselors,  evaluators,  and 
adjustmer)t  specialists  provide  three  types  of  responses  to  the  statements 
contained  in  the  CRI:    a  sumnative  judgment  of  capability;  a  focused  analysis 
of  capability;  and  a  decision  regarding  service  needs.    Development  of  this 
instrument  is  the  major  activity  of  the  project  (see  Appendix  for  sample 
content  and  structure  of  the  CRI). 

As  part  of  the  pilot  research  on  the  effects  of  Vocational  Evaluation  and 
Adjustment,  other  direct  measures  of  client  behavior  will  be  used.  Presently, 
the  Attitude  Scale  of  the  Career  Maturity  Inventory  (Crites,  1978)  and  a  modified 
version  of  Rotter* s  Internal -External  Locus  of  Control  (1975)  are  used  in  a  pre- 
post  study  with  Evaluation  clients*    The  Attitude  Inventory  is  composed  of  5 
factors  relative  to  attitude  toward  work.    Previous  research  (Menz*  1978a, 
1978b;  Hein,  1979)  yielded  mixed  but  promising  results  with  different  samples 
of  Evaluation  clients.    Rotter's  I-E  is  a  generdlized  measure  where  one 
perceives  the  source  of  control  over  one's  life  as  internal  or  1n  the  control 
of  events  outside  oneself.    The  modified  form  of  it  includes  the  very  general 
Items  from  the  original  instrument  and  parallel  items  which  have  definite 
vocational  referents. 
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Procedures 


Specific  procedures  are  followed  for  each  of  the  three  objectives.    The  pro- 
cedures will  successively  yield  the  CRI,  one  or  more  state-of-the-art  papers 
on  rehabilitation  and  service  effects,  and  the  fundairental  design  of  the 
next  research  project  in  the  measurement  of  service  effects  on  clients. 

Objective  1.    Development  of  the  CRI .    The  idea  for  the  CRI  was  originially 
conceived  by  Menz  and  Dunn  (1976),    Three  principal  sources  are  drawn  upon  for 
its  content.    The  initial  basis  for  Its  content  was  through  a  search  of  the 
literature  conducted  by  Menz  and  Dunn  (1974)  to  identify  non-medical  dimensions 
of  client  behavior  along  which  the  effects  of  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Adjust- 
ment might  be  deTOnstrited  with  clients.    The  second^  and  equally  important, 
source  for  content  was  the  ideas  and  concerns  which  practitioners  expressed. 
Their  ideas  and  concerns  tended  to  be  specific  to  types  of  behaviors  upon  which 
their  services  focused.    The  underlying  "theres"  of  rost  of  these  related  to 
social,  personal,  and  vocational  behaviors  of  clients.    A  basic  and  continuing 
premise  in  developing  the  CRI  is  to  give  primary  attention  to  incorporating 
statements  of  capability  which  comprehensively  represent  the  focuses  and 
efforts  of  these  two  services. 

The  third  resource  was  the  most  prominent  efforts  of  other  researchers  and 
institutions  to  develop  traditional  and  novel  diagnostic  measures  of  client 
capacity  and  Impairment  (e.g..  Crew  &  Athelstan,  1978^  Crumpton,  Cassell^ 
Freeman  &  Sawyer,  n,d,;  Hal  pern,  Raf field,  Irvin  &  Link,  1975;  Harrison,  1978; 
Indices  Inc.  1978a,  1978b;  Texas  Tech,  1977;  Walls  and  Werner,  1978;  Rehabil- 
itation Indicators s  1980).    These  recent  efforts  were  reviewed  to  insure  that 
the  scope  of  the  CRI  covers  relevant  areas  of  client  capability  and  Impairment 
which  are  Important  1n  the  planning  and  delivery  of  rehabnitation  to  clients* 
They  were  also  reviewed  so  the  final  version  of  the  CRI  will  have  a  high 
relationship  to  instrumentation  designed  to  more  precisely  measure  the 
specific  capacities  and  impairments  of  clients  which  the  Inventory  summarizes. 

Once  content  is  settled  upon  for  all  three  domains  of  the  CRI  (personal -social 
vocational^  independent  living)  its  content  validity  will  be  determined*  A 
sample  of  approximately  15  academic  and  practicing  evaluators,  adjustment 
specialists,  and  rehabilitation  counselors  will  review  the  content  and  the 
Instructions  for  the  CRI.    Their  review  of  the  content  will  concentrate  on 
whether  the  statements  are  sufficiently  Inclusive^  are  clearly  stated,  and 
are  commonly  understood  by  counselors,  evalautors,  and  adjustment  specialists 
and  insure  non-overlap  of  statements  and  appropriate  assignment  of  statements 
to  the  three  domains.    Additional  statements  will  then  be  sought,  as  necessary, 
to  insure  that  the  CRI  1s  representative  of  pertinent  information  which  might 
be  obtained  on  client's  behaviors  or  which  would  be  affected  1n  the  two  services. 
Poorly  phrased  statements  will  be  revised  as  needed. 

That  review  process,  essentially,  will  be  undertaken  to  assure  that  content  of 
the  CRI  1s  valid  prior  to  formal  research*  demonstration  of  utilization  1n  the 
field  takes  place  with  It.    Item  analysis  procedures  will  also  be  undertaken 
to  determine  statements  for  which  the  evaluator,  counselor,  and/or  adjustment 
specialist  are  in  greatest  disagreement.    Items  which  have  the  highest  rate  of 
disagreement  will  be  revised,  replaced,  or  deleted  as  needed*    The  purpose  of 
the  CRI  and  Instructional  procedures  for  using  the  CRI  will  also  be  reviewed 
by  the  15  practitioners. 


At  the  conclusion  of  these  activities,  a  form  of  the  CRI  will  be  dvallable. 
It  will  be  documented,  including  instructions,  in  a  report  tentatively  entitled 
"Use  of  the  Client  Referral  Inventory  for  Planning  and  COniiiuni cation  of 
RehabiHtation  Services."    In  this  manner,  the  CRI  will  be  iiiade  dvdilable  to 
the  field  for  research  and  demonstration  and  limited  utilization  purposes. 

Objectives  2  and  3.    Synthesis,  Test  Identification,  and  Design jj f  Research. 
Three  kinds  of  activitleSj  Which  are  Interre'Uted,  take  place  to  dccomplish 
these  two  objectives.    One  Involves  a  critical  evaluation  of  the  literature; 
the  second  Involves  Identifying  promising  measures,  tests,  or  proceudres  for 
assessing  change  along  the  dimensions  surmarized  by  the  CRI;  the  third  involves 
a  pilot  study  with  selected  measurement  procedures  for  use  in  designing 
discrete  research  proposals  for  discrete  research. 

Preparation  of  state-of- the-science  papers  on  research  and  measurement  of  the 
effects  of  rehabilitation  and  evaluation  and  adjustment  services  on  clients 
are  sought  as  the  products  of  the  first  activities.    These  issue  analyses  will 
successively  (1)  provide  a  comprehensive  review  of  current  rehabilitation 
research  on  this  topic;  (2)  identify  a  collection  of  measures  available  and 
used  to  assess  development  1n  the  personal-social,  the  vocational  and  the 
independent  living  domains;  (3)  based  on  research  evidence  and  theory,  identify 
the  most  relevant  and/or  promising  dimensions  within  each  domain  upon  which  to 
focus  field  research  efforts;  and  (4)  identify  alternative  measures  or  indicators 
which  can  be  used  with  different  client  populations  to  assess  development  in 
each  domain. 

The  review  of  research  will  critically  examine  the  im^portance  of 
effects  on  or  changes  in  client  development  reported  in  different  studies; 
the  consistency  of  findings  across  studies  respective  to  absolute  change, 
relative  level  of  development  and  stability  of  effects  (l^e.,  sustention 
of  effect);  and  the  methodological  limitations  of  the  research  (e.g.,  sampling, 
design,  and  analysis).    One  or  more  state-of-the-art  papers  may  be  products 
and  be  a  contribution  to  the  professional  literature  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion,   A  key  use  of  those  though  will  be  in  selection  of  existing  measures 
which  can  be  used  to  assess  client  development  and  in  designing  concrete  field 
research  on  these  effects. 

To  prepare  this  resource,  current  and  past  research  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  ""he  Research  and  Training  Centers,  the  Rehabilitation  Research 
Institutes,  ;he  Rehabilitation  Indicators  Project,  a  major  masters  and 
doctoral  level  rehabilitation  (evaluation,  a.  jstment  and  counseling)  program, 
state  vocational  rehabilitation  programs,  and  facility  programs  evaluation 
efforts  are  particularly  concentrated  upon.  Secondarily,  pertinent  research 
in  related  disciplines  of  education,  psychology  and  social  work  are  also  tapped 
to  identify  gaps  or  areas  of  potential  effects  not  presently  addressed  by 
research  literature  In  rehabilitation.    While  emphasis  in  this  paper  will  be 
on  method  and  research  with  different  measures,  primary  theoretical  positions 
upon  which  research  has  yet  to  be  conducted  will  not  be  ignored.    To  identify 
potential  research  for  inclusion  in  the  review,  full  use  will  be  made  of  the 
literature  available  through  the  Materials  Development  Center,  NAIRIC,  ERIC* 
and  Lockheed,  as  well  as  the  research  and  progress  reports  from  federally 
sponsored  projects,  the  Research  Directory,  other  abstracting  sources,  and  the 
network  of  researchers  at  the  various  centers. 
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During  the  course  of  selecting,  reviewing,  and  evaluating  relevant  research 
in  vocational  rehabilitation,  tests,  inventories,  rating  scales  and  procedures 
used  to  assess  effect  will  also  be  concentrated  upon.    As  these  measures  or 
procedures  are  identified^  they  will  be  referenced  to  the  personal -social , 
vocational,  and  Independent  living  capacities  contained  in  the  CRI,    This  will 
then  result  in  identifying  relevant  sets  of  measures  for  use  in  fundamental 
field  research  on  the  Individual  and  cummulatlve  effects  of  Evaluation, 
Adjustment,  and  rehabilitation  on  clients*    Some  of  the  meisures  will  also 
be  focused  upon  in  specific  pilot  research. 

A  pilot  study  of  the  effects  of  the  services  on  client  behavior  will  be 
undertaken  as  the  last  set  of  activities*    This  will  focus  on  measuring 
behaviors  which  the  literature  of  the  field  suggest  as  promising*  Variables 
which  appear  in  the  literature  or  philosophy  of  the  field  as  possibly  con- 
founding the  expected  effects  of  services  are  also  investigated  in  this 
type  of  study.    It  will  be  a  prototype  design  and  attempt  to  overcome  many  of 
the  TOSt  prominent  flaws  In  previous  research.    Future  research  proposals 
will  be  based  upon  them. 

The  study  being  Initiated  dS  part  of  the  coming  year's  activities  (Herbert* 
1981),  looks  at  change  and  relationships  of  one  confounding  variable  to 
change.    The  effects  of  Vocational  Evaluation  on  client's  perceived  control 
over  the  vocational  aspects  of  their  lives  and  specific  components  of  their 
attitude  toward  work  are  examined.    A  modified  version  of  Rotter's  Internal- 
External  Locus  of  Control  and  Crite's  Attitude  Inventory  are  used  1n  a  time- 
series  design.    Intensified  client  involvement  is  experimentally  introduced 
halfway  through  this  study.    A  structured  program  allows  evaluators  to 
aggressively  elicit  greater  participation  from  their  clients.    The  relation- 
ships between  changes  and  the  extent  to  which  the  client  is  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  Evaluation  process  are  also  investigated  as  a  competing  explanation 
for  identified  pre-post  changes*    The  findings  of  this  study  and  similar 
studies  will  be  reported  In  separate  research  reports. 


Timel ines 


February,  1981 


Initiate  study  of  Evaluation  effects* 


April,  1981 


Complete  construction  of  CRL 


May,  1981 


Conduct  content  review  of  CRI. 
Complete  first  critical  analysis  paper. 


June,  1981 


Analyze  data  from  study  of  Evaluation  effects* 


July,  1981 


Complete  report  of  study. 


August,  1981 


Complete  report  on  CRI. 
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November,  1981         Initiate  subsequent  critical  analysis  of  research 

and  identification  of  measures. 

January,  1982  Initiate  and  conduct  additional  pilot  studies. 

March,  1982  Complete  remaining  analyses  of  literature  and 

pilot  studies. 

May,  1982  Design  and  propose  subsequent  research  and  complete 

project  report. 

Relevance  of  Project 

To  Center's  Mission 

The  mission  of  this  Research  and  Training  Center  focuses  upon  facility  rehabili- 
tation services  provided  within  the  context  of  the  state-federal  vocational 
rehabilitation  system.    These  services  encompass  necessary  diagnostic,  restora- 
tive, and  training  functions  which  assist  handicapped  Individuals  to  maximize 
their  vocational  development.    In  Vocational  Evaluation,  a  wide  variety  of 
assessment  techniques  are  utilized  in  determining  clients'  vocational  potential 
for  the  purposes  of  eligibility  determination,  service  planning,  and  development 
of  the  clients'  vocational  goals.    In  Vocational  Adjustment  services,  various 
therapeutic  techniques  are  utilized  to  enhance  the  clients'  ability  to  adapt 
and  cope  personally,  socially,  and  vocationally  to  the  world  of  work  and 
associated  environmental  settings.    In  Placement,  another  array  of  techniques 
which  prepare  the  client  to  seek  and  maintain  employment  is  used  to  achieve 
the  rehabilitation  goal  of  maximizing  the  individual's  vocational  development. 

The  Center's  core  area  of  research  within  facility-state  agency  vocational 
rehabilitation  is  more  specifically  defined  by  three  lines  of  programnatic 
research  which  parallel  these  service  entities;  Vocational  Evaluation,  Voca- 
tional Adjustment,  and  Placement.    In  addition,  the  interrelationships  among_ 
these  lines  of  prograirmatic  research  are  ensured  through  a  line  of  research  i 
Rehabilitation  Resource  Development  and  Management.    This  line  of  programmatic 
research  Includes  the  development  of  data  bases  for  assessing  the  impact  of 
service  combinations  on  client  outcome  and  provides  baseline  Information  for 
determining  effects  of  changes  in  program  delivery.    This  line  also  provides 
for  the  coordination  of  research,  development  of  research  resources,  and 
enhancement  of  dissemination  and  utilization  activities. 

From  Figure  1,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  research  of  three  projects  (R-30,  R-39, 
and  R-40)  Impact  on  Rehabll itation  Resource  Development  and  Management.  Five 
projects  deal  primarily  with  Vocational  Evaluation  (R-37,  R-42,  R-44,  (P)R-51, 
and  (P)R-52).    Three  projects  address  specific  concerns  within  Vocational 
Adjustment  (R-41,  R-43,  and  R-45),  and  three  projects  have  been  initiated  in 
the  area  of  Placement  and  Employment  (R-48,  R-49,  and  R-50). 

The  proposed  study  falls  under  the  Rehabilitation  Resource  Development  and 
Management  line.    A  CRI  is  conceived  as  a  tool  which  purchasers  of  services 
^the  VR  counselor)  could  use  to  plan  and  cotmunicate  their  referral  expecta- 
tions and  which  the  service  provider  (the  evaluator  and  adjustment  specialist) 
could  use  to  plan,  devise,  and  deliver  services  to  the  client.    In  brief, 
the  study  will  provide  a  method  for  facilitating  effective  utilization  of 
services  to  counselors,  evaluators  and  adjustment  specialists. 
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Niw  or  Continuing  Projicts  —  —   Proposid  Projiots 


FIGURE  1:  THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  NEW,  CONTINUING,  AND  PROPOSED  RESEARCH  PROJECTS  TO 
RT-ZZ'S  CORE  AREA  AND  LINES  OF  PROGRAMMATIC  RESEARCH 
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AlsOj  reliable  data  on  such  issues  as  who  is  receiving  Evaluation  and  Adjustment 
services;  for  what  specific  reasons  clients  are  referred  to  these  services 
by  counselors;  to  what  client  behaviors  do  these  services  attend;  and  what 
are  the  outcomes  and  effects  on  clients  and  the  rehabilitation  processes 
which  occur  as  a  result  of  these  services  are  fundamental  for  efficient 
planning  of  relevant  progranrotlc  research  in  the  Center's  core  area.  The 
CRI  Is  then  also  expected  to  provide  a  means  for  counselors  and  service 
providers  to  document  planning  and  service  delivery  to  clients  and  is  expected 
to  be  a  prime  source  through  which  this  needed  data  will  be  gathered  for  Center 
planning  and  research  projects* 

To  Rehabil itation 

How  to  effectively  utilize  Evaluation  and  Adjustment  services  is  a  continuing 
problem  for  the  counselor,  the  evaluator,  and  the  adjustment  specialist. 
While  a  fair  amount  of  precision  can  be  ascribed  to  the  techniques  which  each 
employ  in  their  particular  roles  with  cllentSp  tools  do  not  exist  with 
demonstrated  validity  for  linking  the  purchasers  and  the  providers  of  services 
into  an  effective  netowrk.    The  CRI  1s  proposed  as  one  device  for  accomplishing 
this  and  it  is  to  this  end  the  project  has  been  designed* 

10,  Client  Characteristics 

Basic  demographics  on  clients  involved  in  the  pilot  studies  will  be  reported. 

No  dominant  disability  group  1s  focused  upon.  All  participants  are  volunteers. 

Their  participation  was  sought  under  informed  consent  procedures  established 

by  the  Center  and  the  University  Cormittee  on  Protection  of  Human  Rights, 

11 .  Current  Year's  Activities 

Activities  in  previous  years  hdve  been  given  to  developing  the  Concept  and 
content  of  the  CRI.    Reviews  of  the  literature,  input  from  practitioners  and 
working  conferences  with  other  researchers  engaged  in  the  general  area  of 
assessment  of  functional  capacities  impairments  have  been  the  primary  activ- 
ities and  sources  for  developing  a  CRI. 

The  substance  of  those  activities  have  been  incorporated  Into  our  review  and 
elaboration  of  the  problems  upon  which  the  project  is  directed^  as  presented 
above.    How  those  input  sources  have  affected  the  content  and  structure  of 
the  CRI  can  be  seen  1n  the  procedures  section  of  the  project's  methodology 
and  In  Appendix  A.    Final lyj  how  those  inputs  and  activities  have  formed  the 
directions  of  the  project  can  be  seen       its  refined  objectives ,  the 
corresponding  methodology,  and  the  fo      v1ng  summary  of  activities  undertaken 
this  year. 

This  project  continues  to  encumber  fewer  resources  than  do  the  other  data 
intense  projects.    Progress  continues  to  be  made,  though,  and  attainment  of 
its  original  goal  Is  to  be  expected.    As  is  seen  in  the  elaboration  of  the 
problem  upon  which  the  project  Is  baseds  very  specific  objectives  are  being 
pursued. 
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A  collateral  project  Estimation  of  the  Development  of  Personal -Social , 

Vocational  and  Independent  Living  Capacities  of  Vocational  Evlauatlon  and 
Adjustment  Clients)  was  proposed  last  year.    That  pressed  project  came 
about  as  a  result  of  the  developmental  work  previously  accomplished  to  develop 
the  CRI.    It  was  proposed  1n  expectation  of  increased  funds  to  expand  research 
efforts  in  the  Center's  core  areas.    As  proposed,  it  was  highly  ambitious, 
dealing  comprehensively  with  the  f undainental  problem  of  effects  of  rehabflita- 
tion  on  clients.    Increased  funding  did  not  come  about  to  expand  research 
in  our  present  core  areas.    Yet*  the  project  received  high  iiiarks  in  both 
peer  review  and  as  one  wherein  there  was  a  high  need.    As  proposed,  thoughi 
that  project  was  designed  as  an  integral  piece  of  prograrmiiatic  research. 

Because  this  project  and  the  proposed  one  so  closely  relate  to  each  other, 
the  objectives  and  potential  products  of  each  were  reappraised  internany. 
From  the  original  project,  development  of  a  CRI  with  utility  for  the  field 
was  seen  as  most  important  and  retained  as  a  primary  goal.    From  the  proposed 
project,  present  resources  could  not  allow  implementation  of  its  integrated 
research  design  at  this  point  in  time.    Its  objectives  of  syntheses  and 
critical  evaluation  of  existing  research  could  offer  the  field  valuable 
state-of-the-art  science  documents.    Pilot  research,  too,  could  provide  a 
basis  for  proposing  a  series  of  studies  which  would  ultimately  result  in 
achieving  the  original  research  goal  of  that  proposal.    From  those,  too, 
specific  programmatic  studies  could  be  most  appropriately  designed  for 
implementation. 

This  year's  activities,  therefore,  have  focused  on,  (1)  initiating  the  syn= 
theses  and  evaluations  of  research",  (2)  completing  a  potentially  usable 
version  of  the  CRI;  and  (3)  designing  new  research  studies  on  the  effects 
of  services.    New  progress  has  been  most  productive  1n  this  later  respectt 
as  one  can  see  below. 

Synthesis  and  Evaluaticn  of  Research.    A  controversy  has  raged  1n  the  rehabili- 
tation fteTd  as  to  vyhetherVocati^^^^     Evaluation  is  a  therapeutic  process  or 
simply  a  diagnostic  process.    One  body  of  literature  has  developed  which  speaks 
to  a  variety  of  philosophies  of  Vocational  Evaluation  and  a  second  body  of 
literature  has  developed  attempting,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  derronstrate 
the  therapeutic  effects  of  Vocational  Evaluation. 

As  part  of  this  project,  Herbert  (1980)  has  attempted  to  bring  those  bodies 
of  thought  and  research  together  and  derived  a  state-of-the-art  position  of 
how  Vocational  Evaluation  affects  the  area  of  client  behavior  wherein  clinical 
proponents  most  often  anticipate  effects:    client  self-concept.    A  miasma  of 
thoughts  action,  and  inuendo  becarre  more  apparent  than  not.    The  most  accurate 
conclusion  that  Herbert  could  reach  was  "who  knows?" 

Brief  forays  into  the  research  on  the  effects  of  that  process  in  other  areas 
of  the  client's  behavior  also  suggest  that  the  situation  is  not  topically 
limited*    The  multitude  of  faults  and  inadequacies  of  aprogrammatic  research 
on  the  effects  of  a  process  which  lacks  a  credible  or  clear  definition  are 
apparent  in  the  body  research.    In  the  absence  of  prograrmiatic  research,  it 
is  argued,  there  is  a  very  low  likelihood  that  existing  research  can  either 
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lead  to  the  dtvilopnient  of  a  substantive  theory  about  a  rehabilitation  process 
or,  event  eventuany  provide  a  fundamental  knowledge  about  how  that  rehabili- 
tation process  effects  events  or  people, 

The  expanded  version  of  that  issue  analysis  is  now  being  completed  for  distri= 
bution  as  a  research  publication.    The  definition,  measurement,  design,  and 
expectation  problems  posed  through  the  synthesized  research  are  documented. 
Some  strident  suggestions  for  clarifying  and  improving  the  general  form  and 
substance  of  future  research  on  that  or  other  rehabilitative  processes  are 
also  given. 

That  analysis  of  issues  emphasizes  the  continued  absence  and  need  for  well 
designed  programmatic  research  on  the  effects  of  the  services.  Particularly 
needed  are  studies  which  measure  sets  of  behavioral  traits,  rather  than  focus 
on  a  singular  trait.    Needed  are  designs  which  entertain  alternative  and 
well  defined  examples  of  the  prQcesses,    Needed  are  designs  which  isolate, 
if  not  control  for,  competing  explanations  of  the  process  effects.    Needed  are 
studies  which  estimate  the  singular  and  cummulative  effects  of  services  received 
sequentially  or  of  services  and  events  occurring  conjunctively*    Needed  are 
studies  which  progressively  sample  the  stability  and  sustention  of  effects 
among  different  target  groups,  at  different  stages  in  their  rehabil itation, 
and  at  different  times  in  the  evolution  of  the  rehabilitation  program.  Needed 
are  studies  which  have  only  the  purpose  of  replication.    And,  needed  are 
studies  from  which  are  developed  those  measurement  procedures  (tests,  or 
whatever)  that  are  critically  needed  to  regularly  and  economically  assess 
(to  monitor)  client  development  in  the  most  fundamental  cognitive  and  non- 
cognitive  dimensions  of  human  behavior. 

Development  of  the  CRI.    Such  findings  as  these  have  subsequently  lead  to  con- 
sidering the  CRI  in  a  new  light.    It  will  be  developed  at  this  point  in  time 
and  may  serve  its  three  basic  purposes  in  unifying  delivery  of  vocational 
rehabilitation.    As  developed,  it  my  also  provide  a  referencing  system  for 
relating  and  classifying  the  functional  dimensions  along  which  service  effects 
are  expected  and  selecting  measures  for  subsequent  studies  of  the  effects  of 
rehabilitation*    For  the  three  capacity  domains  the  CRI  covers,  dimensions 
included  are  those  which  service  and  rehabilitation  personnel  most  often  expect 
or  perceive  client  development  to  take  place.    Such  a  perspective,  then, 
provides  the  format  for  identifying  measures  and  formulating  hypotheses  to  be 
pursued  in  adequately  designed  studies  of  effect.    The  CRI's  present  form, 
then,  may  be  an  intermediate  one  and  subject  to  redesign  as  better  research 
on  those  process»effects  are  concluded. 

Design  of  New  Research,    The  findings  in  the  evaluation  of  the  literature 
also  lead  to  reaffiMning  the  needs  to  design  a  series  of  studies  which  (1) 
will  yield  substantial  knowledge  about  what  behaviors  are  and  are  not  being 
affected  In  the  program  and  the  services,  and  (2)  will  yield  more  effective 
measures  of  those  same  behaviors.    In  keeping  with  this  and  the  criticisms 
leveled  at  existing  research,  pilot  research  is  now  being  engaged  In  to  examine 
the  combined  and  distinct  effects  which  important  cl lent  variables  (Involve- 
ment), process  (a  well-defined  control  form  of  Vocational  Evaluation),  and  test 
format  (Items  with  generalized  and  vocationally  specific  referents)  have  on 
changes  in  client  vocational  attitude  and  sense  of  control  (dependent  variableSi 
vocatlenally  relevant  as  effects  of  a  therapeutic  evaluation  process). 
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One  such  study  is  being  initiated  as  part  of  the  coming  year's  activities 
(Herbert,  1981),    Change  and  relationships  of  one  confounding  variable  are 
examined  in  the  study.    The  effect  of  Vocational  Evaluation  on  clisnt's  per- 
ceived control  over  the  vocational  aspects  of  their  lives  and  specific  components 
of  their  attitude  toward  work  are  examined*    A  modified  version  of  Rotter's 
Internal -External  Locus  of  Control  and  Crite's  Attitude  Inventory  are  used  in 
a  time-series  design.    Intensified  client  involvement  is  experimentany 
introduced  halfway  through  the  study,    A  structured  program  allows  evaluators 
to  aggressively  elicit  greater  participation  from  their  clients.    The  relation- 
ships between  changes  and  extent  to  which  the  client  is  an  active  participant 
in  the  Evaluation  process  are  also  investigated  as  a  competing  explanation  for 
identified  pre-post  changes.    The  findings  of  this  study  and  similar  studies 
will  be  reported  in  separate  research  reports.    The  findings,  format*  and 
methods  will  also  be  used  to  formulate  specific  research  proposals  in  the 
studies  of  service  effects, 

12,    Dissemination  of  Findings 

Three  mciins  of  dissemination  are  anticipated:    Research  reports  and  JoumalSt 
traininc]  programs,  and  user-packages*    Research  reports^  published  by  the 
Center,  and  articles  in  journal s,  such  as  the  RehabiHtation  Bulletin  and 
the  Journal  o^  Counsel ing  Psychology ,  will  present  the  details  and  summaries 
of  our  reliability  and  validity  studies  with  the  CRL    The  second  method 
of  dissemination  will  be  through  our  training  programs.    The  Center's 
training  programs  are  integrally  tied  to  the  Center's  research  and  function 
as  our  applications  branch*    It  is  one  of  the  most  significant  methods  for 
distribution  of  materials  and  for  the  training  of  counselors  and  rehabilita- 
tion service  providers  In  effective  planning  and  delivery  of  Evaluation  and 
Adjustment  services  to  clients*    The  results  of  this  study  will  be  Integrated 
into  current  and  future  training  programs.    The  third  method  of  dissemination 
rests  upon  the  quality  of  the  final  version  of  the  CRI,    If  the  findings 
warrent,  manuals  for  counselors^  evaluators'*  and  adjustment  specialists* 
use  of  the  CRI  with  individuals  and  groups  of  clients  will  be  packaged  and 
made  available  nationally  to  the  field. 

13*    Utilization  of  Findings 

If  the  CRI  is  found  valid  for  the  purposes  It  is  intended,  then  it  can  be 
disseminated  as  an  effective  tool  for  referral  planning  and  delivery  of 
services  to  clients.    Counselors  can  use  it  for  identifying  informational 
needs  in  eligibility  determination^  for  establishing  priorities  among  their 
referral  questions,  and  in  monitoring  the  progress  toward  employability  which 
occurs  as  the  client  proceeds  through  the  services.    The  Evaluation  and 
Adjustment  specialists  should  be  more  responsive  to  the  expectation  and 
priorities  of  the  counselor's  referral ,  more  economically  be  able  to  establish 
priorities  in  his  service,  directly  plan  and  monitor  delivery  of  his  service* 
and  more  concisely  and  accurately  conmunicate  his  answers  to  the  counselor's 
referral  questions* 

14*    Policy^  Program  and  Practice  Changes 

The  primary  Impact  of  this  study  is  expected  to  be  on  how  rehabilitation  is 
delivered  to  clients  by  counselors  and  service  providers.    As  counselors, 
evaluatorSp  and  adjustment  specialists  are  better  equioDed  and  trained  to  use 
systematic  methods  for  planning  referrals  to  services  and  in  planning  and 
delivery  of  those  services,  several  effects  may  be  realized  in  the  rehabili- 
tation delivery  system, 
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First,  It  can  be  expected  that  the  reasons  for  initial  referrai  by  counselors 
will  be  more  concise/prescriptive  and  better  articulated  to  service  providers. 
Secondly*  as  counselors  are  better  equipped  to  articylata  the  needs  which 
they  have  1n  their  referrals^  an  econony  may  be  realized  1n  the  shorter 
length  and  lower  costs  incurred  in  diagnostic  and  treatment  programs  and  a 
new  range  of  alternatives  revealed  to  obtain  the  results  of  more  costly 
services.    Thirdly,  as  tools,  such  as  the  CRI,  come  into  wider  use,  it  can 
be  expected  that  the  sequencing  of  services  which  are  provided  toward  the  end 
of  rehabilitation  of  the  client  will  be  more  finely  organized,  specifically 
directed,  and  as  the  rehabilitation  of  the  client  takes  place  in  a  more 
expedient  manner  opportunities  for  rehabilitation  services  will  be  made 
available  to  greater  numbers  and  types  of  disabled  persons.  Fourthly, 
as  referrals  are  made  more  specific,  the  programs  of  services  devised  by 
evaluators  and  adjustment  specialists  can  be  more  economically  planned, 
and  will  allow  greater  opportunity  to  devise  a  variety  of  del i very  methods 
particular  to  specific  classifications  of  client  functional  capability. 
Finally,  a  broader  range  of  programming  possibilities  than  are  currently 
being  provided  in  today's  service  programs  will  be  available.    The  depths 
and  full  potentials  of  the  services  can  be  realized  as  fixed-length  programs 
become  replaced  and  the  contributions  which  these  services  can  make  are  given 
to  full  exploration. 
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D  1  M  E  N  S  r  0  N  S        OF  SCREENING 

INDEPENDENT      LIVING  ROUGH  FINE 

— — — — ^— —  Qua!     Pred  Pcnd 


Reading,  writing  and  computing 
skills 

D       '       D          D  D 
N              N          N  N 
A  AAA 

Management  of  personal  financts 

D  ODD 
N              N          N          N  ^ 
A  AAA 

Malntalnance  of  personal  physic^.) 
living  environment 

0  ODD 
N              N         N  N 
A  AAA 

Use  of  needed  prosthetics*  compensatory 
devices j  and  controlling  drugs  and 
medications  , *  * • 

D              D          D  D 
N              N         N  N 
A  AAA 

Knowledge  and  use  of  outlets  for  non- 
vocational  interests^  needs  and  valu 
values  * . , * 

D  ODD 
N              N         N  N 
A             A         A  A 

Control  of  own  health,  vieight  and 

diet  ,  * .  *                             '  ^ 

D  OOP 
N              N         N  N 
A  AAA 

Use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco 

.    D              D         D  D 
N             N         N  N 
A  AAA 

Knowledge  and  use  of  social,  legal, 
medical  and  recreational  resources 

D  ODD 
N              N         N  N 
A  AAA 

Solicitation  of  assistance  with  prob- 
lems which  cannot  be  solved  indepen- 
dent Iv 

D  ODD 
N              N         N  N 
A  AAA 

Relationships  with  significant  members 
of  opposite  sex  . , , , 

D               D          D  D^-* 
N               N          N  N 
fl  AAA 

Relationships  with  significant  members 
of  same  sex  ^  * . . 

D  ODD 
N               N          N  N 
A  AAA 

Use  of  upper  and  lower  extremeties 

D              D         D  D 
N               N          N  N 

A  AAA 

Condition  of  ca?"d1o-vascular  system 
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6*    Stattment  of  the  Problem 


Purpose 


Since  the  initiation  of  rehabilitation  programs  in  the  1920'$,  changes  have 
occurred  in  terms  of  who  is  eligible  for  rehabilitation  services.    As  changes 
have  occurred  in  eligiblHty  criteria^  corresponding  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  structure  of  rehabilitation  programs  and  the  classes  of  services 
which  need  to  be  provided  to  new  types  of  clients  entering  the  system.  State 
rehabilitation  agencies  have  had  the  responsibility  for  determining  whether 
current  services  meet  the  needs  of  these  clients  and,  if  not,  what  services 
would.    To  make  these  decisons^  state  agencies  need  effective  methods 
for  evaluating  the  operation  of  their  systems.    Specifically^  they 
and  the  service  providers  need  to  kno^  what  types  of  clients  they  are  dealing 
with,  what  services  these  clients  receive,  and  how  effective  are  those  services. 

The  present  research  is  directed  at  developing  methodologies  which  will  assist^ 
state  agencies  and  service  planners  to  obtain  such  information  on  a  continuing 
basis.    Under  this  project,  dmogra phi c,  service,  and  fiscal  data  on  clients 
receiving  facility  services  will  be  integratedt  longitudinal  studies  of 
types  and  patterns  of  service  delivery  and  rehabilitation  outcome  will  be 
conducted,  and  the  utility  and  design  for  a  responsive  data  retrieval  system 
for  longitudinal  studies  will  be  explored. 

The  project  uses  the  data  systems  developed  by  the  Wisconsin  Vocational  Rehabill 
tation  Agency  to  collect  data  on  clients  receiving  facility  services  in  pur- 
suing the  following  objectives:  - 

1.  To  obtain  a  usable  and  accurate  picture  of  how  rehabilitation 
facility  services  1n  Wisconsin  are  delivered  to  clients. 

2.  To  obtain  a  usable  and  accurate  picture  of  how  the  rehabilita- 
tion system  in  Wisconsin  is  delivered  to  clients  who  receive 
Vocational  Evaluation  and  Work  Adjustment  services  as  part 

of  their  rehabil itation  program,  ■ 

3.  To  determine  the  utility  and  design  characteristics  of  a 
client  tracking  and  data  retrieval  system  which  will  allow 
the  state  agency  and  service  delivery  personnel  to  have 
accurate  information  for  use  in  their  regular  planning 

and  redevelopment  cycles,  • 


The  field  of  rehabilitation  is  in  an  era  of  organizational  growth  and  changing 
patterns  of  human  sirvices.    These  changes  are  partially  a  result  of  ongoing 
changes  in  policy  at  the  national  and  state  level  through  passage  of  legis- 
lation such  as  PL92-112  in  1973  and  the  1978  Amendments  to  this  act.  Those 
acts  extended  services  which  were  initially  granted  to  the  WWI  Veteran  who 
was  physically  disabled  to  the  mentally,  emotionally,  and  culturally  disabled, 
and  to  the  most  severely  disabeld.    Even  more  recently,  legislation  has 
been  passed  to  provide  Independent  living  services  to  all  disabled  persons 
as  part  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 
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Tha  rehibnitatlon  systtm  has  historically  idtntified  the  disability  groups 
which  would  be  accepted  in  the  program  more  on  the  basis  of  who  is  mandated 
to  be  served  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  whom  the  system  can  effectively 
serve.    With  the  number  of  "target"  groups  becoming  more  diverse*  a  tremendous 
gap  in  rehabilitation  exists  today  between   what  Is  known  about  the  rehabili- 
tation client  and  whether  services  provided  by  rehabilitation  professionals 
meet  the  needs  of  everchanglng  disabled  populations. 

DiscussiorEwlth  rehabilitation  leaders,  practitioners ,  and  administrators 
responsible  for  planning  the  direction  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation^ 
programs  confirms  that  we  do  not  have  a  grasp  of  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion client  and  his/her  rehabilitative  process.    Such  a  grasp  is  needed  by 
both  personnel  in  the  state  who  are  responsible  for  overall  direction  of  the 
client's  rehabilitation  and  personnel  responsible  for  planning  and  providing 
key  services  (i\e.*  vocational  evaluation  and  adjustment  facilities).  If 
growth  of  the  system  or  its  services  is  to  be  effective,  planned  growth 
needs  to  occur  on  the  basis  of  who  is  able  to  be  effectively  served*  In 
turn,  planned  redevelopment  needs  to  be  consistent  with  what  the  program 
knows  about  targeted  groups  of  clients  who  are  first  differentiated  from  other 
client  ffoups.ln  terms      how-tha  profwrn  or  services  effect  their  rehabili- 
tation and  before  being  based  on  other  practical  considerations. 

There  are  four  conditions  necessary  for  effective  planning  of  a  system: 
(1)  Knowledge  of  the  system's  past  and  present,  (2)  Knowledge  of  the  system's 
resources,  (3)  Knowledge  of  the  system*s  delivery  or  actual  process  (i.e., 
what  is  happening  to  clients),  and  (4)  Knowledge  of  the  system's  future  needs. 
Of  the  four,  rehabilitation  can  respond  well  to  the  first  two  conditions  of 
effective  planning,  but  is  only  partially  knowledgeable  about  the  third  and 
fourth.    Numerous  statistical  reports  attempt  to  identify  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  client  on  the  basis  of  a  series  of  tabulations  of  one  charac- 
teristic of  clients  and  one  type  of  service  or  service  outcome  (e.g., 
disability  by  type  of  service,  referral  source  by  rehabilitation  outcome). 
Much  of  the  analyses  of  data  provided  for  planning  are  simple  cross-sections 
of  the  data  available  in  the  state's  data  systems.    Logical  links  between 
these  descriptions  are  then  based  upon  assumptions  about  the  structure  of 
the  program.    Thus,  the  actual  delivery  process  Is  inferred  from  what  the 
structure  1s  assumed  or  originally  designed  to  be,  rather  than  from  an 
appraisal  of  whether  the  system  is  functioning  as  designed  to  serve  the 
individual  client. 

Data  which  planners  rely  on  to  formulate  decisions  about  client  services  are 
those  client,  fiscal  and  service  data  contained  in  the  state  agencies' 
standard  data  systems.    These  data  systems  have  served  the  state  agencies  and 
facilities  very  well  for  years.    But,  faced  with  Increasing  accountability  to 
legislatures  and  clientele  and  increased  Involvement  of  facilities,  these  data 
systems  should  be  reappraised  as  to  how  adequately  they  meet  planning  needs, 

ftore  complex  analyses  or  alternative  methods  for  accessing  these  data  may 
allow  planners  to  determine  the  actual  structure  of  the  system  and  the  simul- 
taneous relationships  which  client  and  program  characteristics  have  on  the 
operation  of  the  state  rehabilitation  system.    The  needed  analyses  should 
take  a  cl 1ent-by-cl lent,  longitudinal  perspective  of  the  data,  making  neither 
assumptions  about  program  structure  nor  about  how  the  process  is  actually 
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delivered  to  clients.    Given  selected  criteria  (e.g.,  outcome  recommendation 
of  a  sources  or  rehabilitation  closure),  what  client  characteristics,  service 
patterns,  and  resource  use  patterns  interact  to  optimize  or  minimize  that 
criteria?    Such  analyses,  1n  effect,  may  eliminate  the  short  and  long-range 
planning  based  upon  assumptions  about  how  the  systems  are  supposed  to  work 
and  allow,  instead,  the  program  and  policy  decisions  to  be  based  upon  how 
It  really  does  or  does  not  function* 

A  review  of  the  data  forwarded  to  central  offices  (i*e,,  fiscal,  client, 
service,  and  follow-up  data)  of  the  state  rehabilitation  programs,  would 
suggest  that  those  data  may  not  completely  provide  the  information  that  Is 
needed  for  responsive  planning  in  the  state-facility  network.    It  may  be  that 
current  client  Information  needs  to  be  supplemented  with  more  specific 
information.    A  retrieval  system  may  need  to  be  developed,  in  cooperation 
with  agency  and  facility  personnel,  which  Includes  data  reported  by  the 
counselor  In  the  client's  case  file,  but  is  retrievable  only  through  close 
scrutiny  of  the  case  file.    Before  a  retrieval  system  would  be  proposed  to 
systematically  and  continuously  secure  the  data  (as  the  client  is  receiving 
rehabilitation)  a  more  formal  appraisal  of  the  i^tential  of  the  state  agency's 
regular  information  systems  needs  to  be  undertaken.    Such  an  appraisal  should 
also  lead  to  a  better  grasp  of  to  whom,  how,  and  how  effectively  rehabilita- 
tion is  delivered. 

The  need  for  a  better  grasp  of  how  the  program  operates  is  clearly  seen  by 
planners  and  administrators  in  the  Wisconsin  agency.    In  that  state  agency, 
a  Facility  Program  Termination  Report  has  been  introduced  to  obtain  a  better 
understanding  of  how  facility  services  (evaluation,  adjustment,  training,  and 
placement)  impact  on  client  rehabilitation.    It  may  be  that  such  a  reporting 
format  can  provide  the  needed  adjunct  to  the  standard  agency  data  systems 
for  planning  or  for  tracking  Individuals  and  groups  of  clients  through  rehabili 
tation.    At  this  point,  the  utility  of  the  Report  and  an  effective  Integration 
of  It  into  the  data  systems  of  the  state  program  has  not  been  accomplished. 

Research  centers  which  focus  their  resources  on  doing  needed  research  to 
improve  service  processes  (Vocational  Evaluation  and  Adjustment)  face  the 
same  problems  and  needs  for  establishing  priorities  as  does  the  state  agency. 
Accurate  knowledge  of  how  services  are  to  serve  what  target  groups  with  what 
effect  within  the  general  sturcture  of  the  rehabilitation  program  is  needed 
if  reasonable  priorities  are  to  be  established  among  research  projects 
competing  for  limited  resources.    Such  knowledge  can  only  come  from  timely/ 
periodic,  cross-sectional  and  longitudinal  studies  of  the  delivery  of  the 
rehabilitation  and  longitudinal  studies  which  seek  shifts  in  populations, 
service  utilization  patterns,  and  levels  of  effectiveness.    At  present,  the 
most  consistent  source  of  data  with  which  to  conduct   such  studies  1n  support 
of  the  Center's  process  for  establishing  research  priorities  are  those  data 
maintained  by  the  state  agency.    Whether  these  data  can  be  used  as  a  system 
for  tracking  groups  of  clients  through  rehabilitation  (and  in  particular 
rehabilitation  facilities)  or  be  the  foundation  of  a  suppleTOnting  tracking 
system  for  research  purposes  is  also  unknown. 
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In  summaryt  then,  planning  and  redevelopment  of  the  rehabilitation  program 
seems  to  bt  based  upon  assuiriptions  about  how  the  program  Is  to  operate  with 
certain  "target"  groups*    Changing  targets  and  increasing  demands  to  make  the 
process  more  efficient  are  calling  into  question  whether  planning  of  programs 
or  of  research  can  continue  to  be  based  upon  such  assumptions.    The  need  to 
streamline  and  Improve  processes  and  the  need  to  know  what  specific  services 
contribute  to  client  rehabilitation  has  led  at  least  one  agency  to  conclude 
that  Its  present  data  systems  are  not  adaquate  for  systematically  tracking 
and  monitoring  service  effects  and  the  suspicion  that  those  data  systems  may 
not  be  adequate  for  effective  planning  1n  the  coming  decade.    A  new  or 
supplemental  data  system  which  effectively  tracks  clients  (or  samples  of 
clients)  through  the  rehabilitation  process  md  provides  the  additional  needed 
Information  about  who  and  how  the  system  functions  with  target  groups  may  be 
needed. 

This  project  1s  based  upon  mutual  needs  of  the  state  agency  and  facility  program 
planners  and  the  Center  for  timely  and  accurate  Infornmtlon  and  the  need  to 
develop  improved  system(s)  for  tracking  clients  through  rehabilitation. 
With  data  provided  by  Wisconsin  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabil itation,  this 
project  will  attempt  to  determine  whether  there  1s  the  need  for  a  data 
retrieval  system  for  tracking  rehabilitation  clientSi  and,  if  so,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  that  system.    In  particular^  the  utility  of  the  Facility  Program 
Termination  Report  will  be  appraised  as  a  key  component  of  such  a  tracking 
system. 

The  fundamental  processes  used  to  determine  the  extent  of  that  need  are  founded 
upon  systematic  analyses  and  evaluation  of  the  utility  of  data  presently  con- 
tained in  the  state  systems  for  purposes  of  tracking.    The  results  of  the 
project  will,  therefore,  provide  the  Center  w1t>  timely  descriptions  of  how 
rehabilitation  services  are  delivered  to  clients  and  how  the  system  is  delivered 
to  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Vocational  Adjustment  clients.    Where  needed, 
the  project  may  then  Identify  technologies  or  develop  and  test  a  retrieval 
system  which  may  be  usable  by  other  agencies  for  forecasting  and  planning 
purposes. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  being  addressed  In  this  project  are: 

1.  To  obtain  a  usable  and  accurate  picture  of  how  rehabilitation 
facility  services  In  Wisconsin  are  delivered  to  clients. 

2.  To  obtain  a  usable  and  accurate  picture  of  how  the  rehabilitation 
system  in  Wisconsin  is  delivered  to  clients  who  receive  Vocational 
Evaluation  and  Work  Adjustment  services  as  part  of  their  rehabili- 
tation program, 

3.  To  determine  the  utility  and  design  characteristics  of  a  client 
tracking  and  data  retrieval  system  which  will  allow  the  state  agency 
and  service  delivery  personnel  to  have  accurate  information  for  use 
in  their  regular  planning  and  redevelopment  cycles. 
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Methodology 


Subjects 

The  subjects  of  this  project  are  clients  served  by  the  state  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  and  who  receive  services  from  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion facilities.    Two  samples  of  clients  served  In  Wisconsin  are  focused 
upon.    The  first  samplt  Includes  all  vocational  rehabilitation  clients  who 
received  facility  services  in  Wisconsin  between  October  1,  1977  and  September 
-30,  1978.    These  4094  clients  are  included  In  a  pilot  study  of  the  utility  of 
standard  information  contained  in  the  state's  Information  systems  (and 
especially  Wisconsin's  Facility  Program  Termination  Report)  for  tracking 
clients.    The  second  sample  consists  of  10%  of  all  cl lents  entering  Wisconsin's 
program  between  April  1,  1978  and  October  1,  1981.    These  9000+  clients  will 
be  included  In  a  longitudinal  study  of  trends  In  how  services  are  delivered. 

Data  Sources 

Initial  sources  of  data  for  use  in  tracking  clients  through  the  vocational 
^habnitation  system  and  rehabnitation  facility  services  are  the  standard 
data  systems  maintained  by  state  programs:    Client  service  records^  Indivi* 
dual  fiscal  records*  follow-up  records,  and  the  Rehabilitation  Facility  Program 
erminatlon  Report.    This  later  form  was  designed  for  Wisconsin  to  obtain 
nformatlon  about  outcomes  achieved  by  clients  at  the  conclusion  of  evaluations 
adjustmentp  training,  and  placement  services.    This  instrument  is  expected 
to  provide  that  state  a  better  tracking  capability  than  presently  exists  in 
client  and  fiscal  records. 

The  client  service  report  is  a  single  data  record  which  contains  summary  data. 
Demographic  characteristics  (e*g.,  education),  economic  (e.g. *  source  of 
support),  employment  (e.g.,  work  state  at  application),  and  disability  charac- 
teristics are  Initially  entered  on  this  report.    As  the  client  moves  from 
status  to  status,  additional  sutmnary  data  are  added  to  It  by  the  rehabilitation 
counselor  (e*g*,  whether  or  not  specific  services  were  received,  date  entering 
and  exiting  a  status).    Finally,  closure  status  (e.g.,  276,  28,  30)  and  relevant 
vocational  data  (e.g.,  DOT  code  of  employment  and  source  of  support)  complete 
the  summary. 

Individual  fiscal  rKords  provide  greater  detail  on  entry  and  exit  dates, 
duration  and  costs  of  specific  services  or  goods  received  by  the  client. 
The  number  of  these  records  depends  on  how  many  services  or  goods  were 
purchased.    For  each  service  received  in  a  rehabilitation  facility,  the 
Program  Termination  Report  provides  more  Information  on  the  duration  of 
that  service,  how  the  client  terminated,  and  the  o^Jtcome  of  the  service, 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  recommendation  regarding  further  services  or  readiness 
for  employment.    Special  attention  In  the  project  Is  given  to  examining  the 
limits  and  utility  of  that  report,  as  either  a  client  tracking  device  or  as 
a  focal  point  for  devising  a  tracking  system. 

Follow-up  records  are  also  maintained  for  clients  successfully  and  unsuccessfully 
tlosed.    These  are  voluntary  responses  to  surveys  of  samples  of  08*  28,  30 i  and 
26  closures  and  may  not  be  available  for  all  closures.    The  data  are  measuris  of 
the  closed  clients'  present  employment,  satisfaction  with  their  rehabilitation 
services,  and  their  recommendation. 


Initial lys  data  on  fiscal,  client,  and  service  use  will  be  concentrated 
upon  In  relation  to  data  In  the  Program  Termination  Report*    In  the  procedures 
which  follow*  they  will  be  merged  to  form  a  single  data  source  (for  both 
samples)  and  examined  for  their  utility  and  limitation  or  as  a  basis  for  a 
tracking  system. 

Procedures 

The  ultimate  role  of  a  tracking  system  is  to  proytde  decision-makers  (agency 
and  facility  decision-makers.  In  this  case)  with  forecasts  about  who  is  and 
how  the  program  is  being  delivered.    In  effect,  if  it  Is  sufficient,  1t 
should  provide  accurate  and  timely  descriptions  (cross-sectlonally  or  longi- 
tudinally) and  inferences  (probability)  about  what  does  or  is  likely  to  take 
place  for  most  or  for  a  given  segment  of  the  population  (e.g.,  for  a  priori 
target  groups  of  clients  such  as  clients  who  receive  vocational  evaTuation  or 
target  groups  based  u|wn  the  probabll ity  that  a  certain  event  or  outcome  will 
occur).    Relevant  characteristics  and  events  should  be  able  to  be  brought 
together  for  tracking  individual  clients  moving  through  the  system  or  for 
capsulizing  the  entire  program. 

No  information  system  1s  capable  of  providing  answers  to  all  foreseeable 
questions,  but  given  the  existence  of  a  relatively  wel 1 -developed  one,  con- 
sideration should  first  be  given  to  whether  or  not  it  provides  a  necessary 
substantive  basis.    What  kinds  of  questions  need  to  be  answered,  what  kinds 
of  questions  can  be  answered  with  It,  and  what  questions  require  additional 
or  different  data  is  a  basic  process  concern  underlying  the  procedures  followed 
In  this  project. 

Rather  than  designing  a  totally  new  (and  unimplementable)  system,  the  pro- 
cedures Involve  identifying  types  of  questions  or  issues  which  relevant 
rehabilitation  personnel  would  want  to  have  answered!  determining  whether 
data  exists  in  the  data  system  and  can  be  brought  together  to  answer  these 
questions;  devising  profiles  which  may  or  may  not  define  targetable  groups  In 
time,  and  Identifying  alternative  techniques  for  addressing  the  data  or 
defining  parameters  of  a  supplemental  usable  tracking  system. 

The  procedures  we  follow  in  this  project  are  outlined  as  a  series  of  discrete 
activities  for  convenience  of  organization  only.    Most  of  them  overlap  and 
are  intertwined  with  each  other.    In  very  general  terms,  the  procedures 
involve  establishing  a  method  for  evaluating  the  utility  (possibilities  and 
limitations)  of  the  state's  information  system  for  trackings  exploring  the 
actual  potential  of  the  data-base  against  those  criteria  and  through  statis- 
tical analyses^  generating  statistically  descriptive  reports;  and  drawing 
conclusions  regarding  its  utility  and  design  alternatives.    We  summarize 
below  the  major  activities  that  are  engaged  In  pursuit  of  the  two  process 
objectives  (description  of  services  used  In  Wisconsin)  and  our  basic  outcome 
objective  (the  tracking  system).    Specific  Intermediate. products  that  can  be 
expected  during  the  course  of  the  project  are  described  as  each  activity  is 
outl ined. 
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step  A>    Utility  Crittria,    There  are  numerous  criteria  that  can  be  applied 
to  evaluate  the  utility  of  an  existing  Information  system.    These  may  Include 
validity  of  information^  accessibility,  cost,  and  ease  of  management.  They 
are  important  criteria  for  a  tracking  system  as  well.    The  fundamental 
criteria,  though,  is  whether  the  system  provides  quality  answers  to  priority 
questions  which  the  dominant  users  of  the  system  might  pose. 

Once  a  range  of  questions  is  derived,  the  existing  system  is  explored  for 
data  items  with  which  to  answer  representative  questions  from  that  range. 
Samples  of  data  from  the  system  are  then  drawn  and  answers  formulated.  Those 
answers  can  be  reviewed  by  potential  users  and  the  quality  of  the  output  judged 
in  terms  of  the  thoroughness,  accuracy,  confidence,  and  cost  to  derive  the  answers 

A  consortium  of  state  agency,  facility,  and  Center  personnel  has  been  established. 
(1)  to  formulate  (brainstorm)  significant  issues  and  questions  of  concern  to 
both  facilities  and  the  state  agency  with  respect  to  services  provided  to 
facility  clients;  (2)  to  appraise  the  usefulness  of  answers  to  the  samples  of 
those  questions;  and  (3)  to  Identify  possible  alternative  types  of  data  (e,g., 
client,  economic  or  test  data),  sources  of  data  (the  client  regional  VR 
office  or  facility  files),  and  methods  of  collaborative  data  retrieval  or 
collection. 

The  consortium  has  identified  a  'Maundry  list"  of  concerns  about  clients  and 
the  effects  of  services  on  clients,  both  from  the  state  agency  and  facility 
point  of  view.    These  concerns  form  the  basis  to  determine  whether  the  Program 
Termination  Report  (in  conjunction  with  client  service,  fiscal,  and  follow- 
up  data)  provides  partial  or  full  answers  to  the  concerns  phrased  as  research 
questions.    Issues  or  concerns  raised  by  the  consortium  fell  into  two  topical 
areas:    (1)  Who  1s  the  client  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  system? 
(e.g.,  who  is  the  Vocational  Evaluation  client?)*,  and  (2)  How  are  facility 
services  being  provided?    (e.g,.  What  is  the  probabnity  of  a  client  who  receives 
vocational  training  becoming  employed?).    These  basic  classes  of  questions  guide 
subsequent  analytic  activities  outlines  in  Steps  C  and  D, 

Step  B.    Technology  of  a  Tracking  System.    There  are  two  major  kinds  of 
activities  that  are  engaged  1n  1n  establishment,  maintenance  and  accessing 
of  a  tracking  system.    One  Involves  the  physical  installation  of  a  data  system. 
The  second  Involves  establishing  procedures  or  techniques  for  accessing, 
abstracting,  and  updating  the  data  system.    As  these  technologies  are  found  to 
be  applicable,  they  will  be  published  through  the  RTC  Connection. 

Initially^  reliance  in  this  project  1s  on  the  existing  systems  of  the  state 
agency.  .Data  on  all  facility  served  clients  in  one  fiscal  yean  (1977-1978) 
and  data  on  10%  samples  for  3  additional  fiscal  years  (1978,  1979,  1980)  from 
their  systams  are  to  be  used.    Those  data  systems  were  designed  for  cross- 
sectional  reporting  purposes,  rather  than  for  research,  and  are  raintained  on 
a  computer  system  which  does  not  have  extensive  support  for  complex  statistical 
analyses  or  file  reformating  and  Integration, 
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Data  tapes*  which  Include  cHentt  fiscal,  follow-up,  and  facility  records  for 
all  samples  of  clients  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin's  adminl strati ve  computing 
system  (IBM)  are  first  translated  for  use  with  a  Unlvac  1108  computer. 

The  Unified  Data  Handler  and  the  Miser  Data  Base  System  at  the  Madison  Academic 
Computing  Center  are  exacted  to  be  the  primary  method  for  creating  and  main- 
taining a  "querrlable"  master  data-base*    If  so*  this  will  be  a  unique  accom- 
plishment In  that  this  master  data*base  will  merge  and  allow  regular  updating 
with  new  Information  on  current  clients,  on  new  clients,  and  can  be  analyzed 
with  such  standard  statistical  packages  as  SPSS  and  BMP.    This  system  Is  tested 
with  a  small  subset  of  the  pilot  study  data  before  being  tested  with  the  entire 
1977-1978  data  sample. 

Selecting  or  determining  techniques  for  accessing  and  reporting  information 
from  the  system  which  Is  optional  Is  the  second  activity.    Standard  statistical 
packages  (e.g.,  SPSS)  serve  the  researcher  in  that  they  provide  researchers 
access  to  the  most  widely  used  hy^thesis  testing  statistical  procedures. 
These  techniques  were  generally  designed  for  "batch"  operations,  rather  than 
an  "interactive"  or  "querrlble"  approach*    Recent  developments  In  the  data 
processing  field  suggest  alternatives  for  both  phrasing  arid  having  questions 
answered  quickly  (e.g.,  linear  programning,  minitab)  and  for  characterizing 
sets  of  data  (classification,  clustering,  and  interaction  detection). 

As  attempts  are  made  to  answer  questions  (from  Step  A),  interactive  approaches 
and  alternative  techniques  for  data  analyses  are  judiciously  explored,  as  well 
as  the  more  usual  descriptive  (means,  standard  deviations,  percentages),  and 
inferential  (non parametric,  analysis  of  variance,  and  multiple  regression) 
techniques  that  are  generally  used  In  batch  mode. 

Step  C.    Integrity  of  the  Data-Base,    These  activities  Include  classifying 
specific  data  items  1n  the  systari  as  to  their  relevance  to  key  questions 
that  are  to  be  answered,  Identifying  logical  groupings  of  items  and  time 
frames  for  subsequent  analyses,  and  computing   basic  cross  sectionals  of 
the  pilot  sample  data. 

In  the  most  general  sense,  these  activities  center  around  becoming  familiar 
with  the  physical  content  of  the  data  systems,  the  metrics  of  specific  Items 
and  their  limitations  for  particular  forms  of  analysis.    In  the  more  specific 
sense,  these  activities    focus  in  on  appraising  the  utility  of  the  Program 
Termination  Report  for  tracking.    The  results  will  also  provide  an  elementary 
picture  of  who  is  served  in  rehabilitation  facilities  (Objective  1)  and  how 
rehabilitation  1s  delivered  to  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Work  Adjustment 
clients  (Objective  2), 

Standard  cross  sections  of  the  client  demographic  service,  fiscal  and  Program 
Termination  Report  data  are  first  computed.    The  frequency  with  which  specific 
demographic  characteristics  or  traits  (e,g.,  sources  of  referral,  ages), 
events  (e.g, ,  services  used,  status  changes),  and  outcomes  (e.g.,  eligibility 
decisions,  service  recormendatlons,  closures)  occur  in  general  in  the  sample 
and  how  cost,  time  and  other  continuous  variables  are  distributed  w1th1n  the 
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sample  are  so  datennlned.    From  these  anaVyses,  answers  to  simple  descriptive 
questions  art  derived  (e.g**  what  Is  the  probability  that  facility  clients 
will  close  267   What  is  the  most  cQirmon  outcoTO  of  Vocational  Evaluation? 
What  is  the  average  length  of  Vocational  Adjustment?), 

Analyses  of  cross-breaks  and  correlations  computed  among  demographic  traits, 
events  and  outcomes  are  next  computed.    From  these  analyses,  answers  to 
slightly  more  complex  questions  are  determined  (e.g..  What  is  the  relationship 
between  reconmendations  from  Vocational  Evaluations  and  rehabilitation  closure?) 
These  analyses  also  determine  whether  certain  statistical  procedures  can  be 
applied  to  the  data  for  answering  questions  of  concern  to  potential  users  of 
the  system  (e.g..  Are  there  enough  persons  in  the  sample  with  disabilities 
A  and  B  to  see  whether  the  recormTendations  coming  from  Vocational  Evaluation 
differ  significantly  for  those  two  groups?).    In  addition,  by  examining  the 
relationships  between  variables  on  rrovement  between  statuses,  costs,  and  time 
associated  with  different  statuses,  types  of  services  and  goods  provided 
clients,  and  types  of  closure,  paths  (i.e.,  hypothetical  tracks)  which  clients 
follow  In  the  system  may  be  IdentlfiRd  for  future  testing  and  use  in  providing 
an  accurate  description  of  clients'  rehabilitation. 

Step  D.    Utility  of  the  Data-Base,    These  activities  focus  on  attempting  to 
determine  Evaluation  and  Adjustment  services  provided  through  the  system  and 
evaluate  the  utility  of  the  present  data  and  particularly  utility  of  the 
Program  Termination  Report  In  a  tracking  system.    The  first  set  of  activities 
refer  to  statistical  analyses  and  the  second  to  review  of  the  findings  of 
those  analyses. 

The  Automated  Interaction  Detection  Program  (AID)  Is  used  as  the  basic  tech^ 
nlque  for  analyzing  interactions  among  client  and  service  pattern  data.  AID 
Is  a  mul ti-variate  analysis  technique  which  Is  useful  with  categorical  data. 
It  can  be  used  to  predict  outcomes  at  several  points  in  the  rehabilitation 
process  and  can  be  used  to  cluster  individuals  having  similar  characteristics 
and  similar  probabilities  of  an  outcome.    Thus,  analysis  of  data  focuses  on 
the  Interaction  of  client  variables  and  the  patterns  of  services  for  clients. 
Again,  data  used  will  be  for  the  1977-1978  sample. 

Client,  fiscal,  and  service  data  will  be  related  to  four  decision  points 
(or  outcomes.  If  you  will)  in  rehabilitation:    Eligibility  Decisions^ 
(accept,  not  accept);  Recommendations  from  Evaluation;  recommendations  from 
Adjustment  Services;  and  Rehabilitation  Closure  (28,  30,  49,26),  These 
analyses  will  be  conducted  serially  to  Identify  traits,  events,  arid  outcomes 
which  best  predict  a  particular,  but  later,  outcome  or  decision.  Overall 
examples  of  paths  by  which  clients  proceed  through  the  rehabilitation  program 
to  certain  ends  (I.e.,  closure  status)  will  then  be  derived. 

Client  demographic  and  some  service  data  will  be  used  to  determine  groups  of 
applicants  who  are  more/less  likely  to  be  admitted  to  the  rehabilitation 
program.    These  findings  provide  a  tentative  description  of  who  is  served  in 
rehabilitation  facilities  (Objective  1).    Client  (including  closure  status)^ 
service,  and  fiscal  data  are  used  to  determine  groups  of  clients  who  are 
more  or  less  likely  to  have  certain  recoimendations  (outcomes)  from  Vocational 
Evaluation  and  Vocational  Adjustment  (Objective  2),    Together  these  findings 
will  be  made  available  as  an  intermediate  research  report. 
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Client,  service  (including  recornnendations  from  service)  and  fiscal  data  are 
used  to  predict  closure  status;  and  determine  whether  certain  recomnendations 
from  the  services  lead  to  greater  likelihood  of  successful  closure.  Essential 
data  for  judging  the  utility  of  the  Program  Termination  Report  in  tracking  a 
client  is  provided.    These  cl lent  groups  which  may  require  more  Intensive  track- 
ing or  alternative  rehabilitation  programs  are  also  identified  (Objective  3)* 

Evaluation  of  the  utility  of  the  Program  Termination  Report  and  the  existing 
Informa  ion  system  will  be  made  by  the  consortium  using  the  results  of  thj 
above  analyses*    The  basis  fo»  judging  utility,  again,  involves  how  well  the 
system  meet^  their  concerns  and  questions. 

Concerns  and  questions  posed,  but  unanswerable,  will  provide  the  basis  for 
suggesting  refinements  to  the  system.    Three  new  directions  which  might  be 
proposed  could  be  (1)  revision  of  the  Program  Termination  Report  to  incorporate 
new  data  items,  (2)  development  of  a  new  system  to  collect  needed  data  items^ 
or  (3)  integration  of  the  Report  with  other  existing  but  untapped  formal 
sources  of  Information  in  facilities  of  the  state  agency* 

Step  E.    Longitudinal  Study^    Imp! ffrientatlon  of  a  longitudinal  study  of  the 
rehabilitation  client  and  delivery  of  facility  services  to  clients  will 
begin  after  determining  the  need  for  a  tracking  system*    This  phase  of  the 
project  is  expected  to  be  a  demonstration  of  the  applicabnity  of  a  research 
data-base  for  answering  specific  admini srative  questions  and  for  estimating 
existing  or  predicted  effects  of  service  delivery  on  clients  which  are  needed 
for  planning,  development  and  operation  of  an  effective  and  dynamic  state 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  (Objective  3)*    Ten  percent  random  samples 
of  all  clients  entering  the  state  rehabilitation  program  between  April,  1978 
and  October,  1981  are  being  selected  as  the  subjects  of  this  research  and 
demonstration  phase  of  the  project. 

The  longitudinal  study  will  be  directed  at  providing  the  accurate  description 
of  clients  and  services  sought  under  the  first  two  objectives*    At  a  minimum, 
the  validity  of  the  description  arrived  at  in  Step  0  of  who  and  how  facility 
clients  are  served  will  be  determined* 


Time! ines 


March,  1981 


Continue  bi-annual  collection  of  VR  data  and  translation 
for  Univac  1100  Computer* 


April,  1981 


Meet  with  state  agency  for  review  of  preliminary  analyses 
of  pilot  data. 


jLine,  1981 


Complete  analysis  of  pilot  data. 


July,  1981 


Meet  with  agency  and  consortium  to  review  findings  and 
data  needs  for  tracking  system. 


September,  1981 


Design  and  Initiate  longitudinal  studies. 


October,  1981 


Complete  report  on  targetable  groups  served  by  facility 
programs. 


0 


November,  1981 
December,  1981 

February,  1982 


March,  1982  = 
March,  1983 

April,  1983 


May,  1983 

June*  1983 

Rel evance  of  the 


Define  characteristics  of  tracking  system. 

Meet  with  agency  personnel  and  initiate  installation 
and  test  of  tracking  system. 

Complete  update  and  preliminary  analyses  of  data  from 
longitudinal  study. 


Provide  longitudinal  and  trend  studies  reports. 

Review  overall  findings  of  project  and  evaluation  of 
tracking  system  with  consortium. 

Complete  documents  on  technologies  for  a  tracking  system. 

Complete  documents  on  trends  and  population 
characteristics  of  facility-served  clients. 

Complete  final  report  on  project, 

Probl  em 


To  Center's  Mission 


The  mission  of  this  Research  and  Training  Center  focuses  upon  facility  rehabili- 
tation services  provided  within  the  context  of  the  state-federal  vocational 
rehabilitation  system*    These  services  encompass  necessary  diagnostic,  restor- 
ative* and  training  functions  which  assist  handicapped  individuals  to  maximize 
their  vocational  development.    In  Vocational  Evaluationj  a  wide  variety  of 
assessment  techniques  are  utilized  In  determining  clients*  vocational  potential 
for  the  purposes  of  eligibility  determination*  service  planning,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  clients*  vocational  goals.    In  Vocational  Adjustment  services, 
various  therapeutic  techniques  are  utilized  to  enhance  the  clients'  ability 
to  adapt  and  cope  personally,  socially,  and  vocationally  to  the  world  of  work 
and  associated  environmental  settings.    In  Placement,  another  array  of  techniques 
which  prepare  the  client  to  seek  and  maintain  employment  is  used  to  achieve 
the  rehabilitation  goal  of  maximizing  the  individual's  vocational  development. 

The  Center's  core  area  of  research  within  facility-state  agency  vocational 
rehabilitation  1s  more  specifically  defined  by  three  lines  of  programmatic 
research  which  parallel  these  service  entities;  Vocational  Evaluations  Voca- 
tional Adjustmentt  and  Placement,    In  addition*  the  interrelationships  among 
these  lines  of  prograiTniatIc  research  are  ensured  through  a  line  of  research 
In  Rehabilitation  Resource  Development  and  Management.    This  line  of  programmatic 
research  includes  the  development  of  data  bases  for  assessing  the  impact  of 
service  combinations  on  client  outcome  and  provides  baseline  Information  for 
determining  effects  of  changes  in  program  delivery.    This  line  also  provides 
for  the  coordination  of  research,  development  of  research  resources,  and 
enhancement  of  dissemination  and  utilization  activities. 
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ERIC 


New  or  Continuing  Projscts 


—  Prapoatd  Projects 


FiGUrF.  1:  THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  NEW,  CONTINUING,  AND  PROPOSED  RESEARCH  PROJECTS  TO 
flT-22'S  CORE  AREA  AND  LINES  OF  PROGRAMMATIC  RESEARCH 
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From  Figure  1*  1t  can  be  seen  that  the  research  of  three  projects  (R-30,  R-39, 
and  R-40)  Impact  on  Rihabil itation  Resource  Development  and  Management*  Five 
projects  deal  primarily  with  Vocational  Evaluation  (R-37,  R»42,  R-U,  (P)R-5U 
and  {P)R-52.    Three  projects  address  specific  concerns  within  Vocational 
Adjustment  (R-42,  and  R-45)*  and  three  projects  have  been  initiated 

in  the  area  of  Placement  and  Employment  (R-48,  R-49*  and  R=50). 

Consistent  with  the  Rehabilitation  Resource  Development  and  Management  research 
line,  this  project  examines  how  rehabilitation  facility  services  are  provided 
to  state  rehabilitation  agency  clients.    Research  here  attends  to  such  questions 
as  what  factors  influence  eligibility  determination;  how  clients  are  referred 
for  services  and  what  sequence  of  service  they  typically  receive;  how  clients 
are  affected  by  a  sequence  of  related  services;  how  the  state  service  network 
operates;  and  how  the  counselor  and  service  providers  comnunicate  their 
expectations,  intents,  and  service  outcomes.    The  Impact  of  this  research 
line  can  be  expected  to  be  on  how  services  are  delivered  within  the  state- 
facility  network.    This  project  develops  a  capacity  to  track  clients  as  they 
move  from  intake  through  their  rehabilitation  program  to  placement  and  follow-up. 

This  study  will  also  provide  the  Center  reliable  Information  for  planning 
research  priorities    and  to  help  identify  any  needed  changes  in  research  lines. 
It  is  expected  to  provide  statistical  support  to  the  three  lines  of  research 
established  to  improve  Work  Evaluation,  Work  AdjustTOnt,  and  Placement  services. 
It  should  provide  findings  on  an  important  dimension  of  the  state-of-the-art 
with  respect  to  utilization  of  those  services. 

To  the  Rehabilitation  Field 

This  project  is  expected  to  provide  state  agency  and  facility  administrators 
with  longitudinal  data  for  planning  1n  relation  to  clients  served.    It  is 
further  anticipated  that  the  data  will  provide  the  field  with  an  understanding 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  clients  and  their  service  patterns  and  outcomes . 
With  respect  to  rehabilitation  personnel,  the  findings  should  Identify  staff 
needs  with  regard  to  training  and  agency  neeu.  regarding  staffing.  Rehabilita- 
tion professionals  raise  the  issue  of  who  (e,g,,  severely  disabled,  physically 
handicapped,  MR)  is  really  being  served  in  rehabilitation;  what  services  are 
provided  for  the  client,  and  are  those  services  prescriptive  enough  to  meet 
the  client's  needs.    This  project  will  provide  rehabilitation  professionals 
fundamen^.al  information  with  respect  to  these  complex  problems.    Findings  of 
this  sti  iy  should  indicate  what  persons  are  served  and  what  services  they  are 
sequent'dlly  provided  to  maximize  their  rehabilitation  potential  in  relation 
to  their  disability.    The  project  will  also  obtain  certain  information  on 
persons  and  disability  groups  not  currently  involved  in  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation system,  but  tracking  of  the  ineligible  client  is  not  a  specific  objective 
of  the  study* 

Client  Characteristics 

No  clients  will  be  directly  involved  in  the  project.    However,  determining  the 
characteristics  of  clients  in  this  tracking  study  is  of  primary  concern.  Other 
characteristics  for  which  data  1s  needed  will  be  identified.    Client  benefits 
from  this  project  will  be  indirect*    The  data  collected  and  analyzed,  though,  is 
expected  to  enhance  program  planning  and  change  in  the  area  of  client  services* 
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11.    Current  Year's  Activities 


During  the  previous  year  of  the  project,  five  process  activities  were  under- 
taken or  accomplished  consistent  with  procedures  and  objectives  outlined 
above*    (1)  Issues,  concerns,  and  questions  were  solicited  from  a  consortium 
of  potential  users  of  a  tracking  system  and  analyzed  for  use  In  framina  the 
direction  of  specific  analytic  activities,  (2)  relationships  and  procedures  for 
obtaining  state  data  on  a  regular  basis  were  Initiated^  (3)  translation  of 
Initial  data  from  the  IBM  to  a  UNIVAC  1100  computer  was  accomplished;  (4) 
fiscal,  client,  service,  and  outcome  data  were  then  merged  into  a  single  master 
data-base  with  the  expected  properties  of  being  interactively  "querriable" 
and  able  to  be  updated  (expanded)  in  a  responsive  and  convenient  fashion;  (5) 
cross  sectional  analyses  of  the  basic  client,  fiscal,  and  service  data  were 
conducted  to  identify  some  basic  characteristics,  service  outcomes,  and 
possible  service  patterns  of  clients  who  receive  facility  services. 

This  year,  three  major  kinds  of  activities  have  been  engaged  In.  Attention 
was  first  given  to  technical  problems  Involved  In  maintianing  and  updating 
the  master,  integrated  data-base.    Alternative  data  structures  and  programming 
resources  continue  to  be  explored  for  fully  resolving  this. 

Most  attention,  though,  has  been  given  to  developing  some  tentative  picture  of 
to  whom  and  how  the  program  1s  delivered  to  clients  In  the  facility  sample 
(Objectives  1  and  2).    In  particular,  we  have  begun  to  Identify  "targetable" 
groups  of  clients;  that  is  groups  of  clients,  served  by  rehabilitation  facilities, 
having  similar  personnel  characteristic  patterns  of  service,  resource  uses, 
and  kinds  of  outcomes. 

Four  decision  or  outcome  points  in  rehabilitation  are  focused  upon  in  these 
exploratory  studies:    Eligibility  Decision,  ReconiTiendatlons  from  Vocational 
Evaluation,  Recommendations  for  Vocational  Adjustment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Closure.    Exploratory  studies  this  year  focused  on  the  relationships  of  key 
demographic,  service  and  status  variables  to  eligibility  decision  (i.e.,  who 
gets  1n)  and  rehabil i tation  (i.e.,  who  leaves  unsuccessfully).    Choice  of 
initial  variable  as  predictor  of  these  criteria  was  based  on  issues  raised 
by  the  consortium  and  variables  found  in  previous  research  (Lorenz,  1973j 
Scheinkman  et  al.,  1975;  Byrd,  1978)  to  be  important  predictors  of  outcomes 
or  decisions.    These  groups  of  clients,  formed  on  the  basis  of  their  common 
traits  or  experiences,  are  also  groups  of  clients  who  could  receive  greater 
scrutiny  in  either  a  detailed  tracking  study  or  could  be  the  recipient  of 
differential  experimental  programning. 

Four  sets  of  analyses  were  conducted  using  AID  to  identify  generally  unique 
targetable  groups  of  applicants  atid  clients.    The  first  set  of  analyses 
Identified  demographic  characteristics  of  applicants  which  predict  an  eligi- 
bility decision.    The  last  three  sets  of  analyses  identified  the  demographir 
characteristics,  times  in  statuses,  and  services  which  are  predictive  of 
rehabilitation  outcome.    These  findings  will  need  to  be  replicated  with 
additional  samples  as  part  of  the  longitudinal  study. 
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The  results  of  those  analyses  are  summarized  separately  in  four  tables. 
The  general  and  specific  deTOgraphic  or  service  characteristics  which  are 
found  to  differentiate  the  applicant  groups  or  the  closure  groups  are  listed 
along  the  left  columns  in  the  tables.    Each  of  the  columns  in  the  remaining 
body  of  the  table  depict  the  characteristics  of  a  targetable  group.    The  X's 
wi  Jiin  the  column  indicate  the  trait  or  experiences  which  most  characterize 
a  group.    The  probability  of  either  their  acceptance  or  successful  rehabili- 
tation 1s  '^eported  at  the  bottom  of  the  column.    Finally,  the  groups  are 
arranged  In  order  or  their  probabilities,  respective  to  the  overall  (average) 
probability  of  acceptance  or  rehabilitation. 

Who  is  Accepted  for  Rehabilitation?    Twelve  demographic  characteristics  of 
applicants  were  used  to  predict  eligibility.    Five  of  those  12  characteristics 
were  found  to  be  unrelated  to  a  decision  to  accept  or  reject  an  applicant. 
An  eligibility  decision.  In  this  sample.  Is  Independent  of  the  applicant's 
sex,  race,  educational  background,  severity  of  disability,  and/or  whether  the 
applicant  was  also  an  SSDI  applicant.    Regardless  of  these  characteristics^ 
the  probabnity  that  an  applicant  will  be  accepted  1s  .77, 

Specific  categories  and  combinations  of  categories  of  7  demographic  charac- 
teristics of  applicants  tended  to  differentiate  eligible  and  ineligible 
applicants.    These  predictive  characteristics  are  listed  on  Table  h  along 
with  categories  that  are  most  relevant  in  prediction.    The  body  of  the 
Table  is  given  to  cataloging  separate  clusters  of  applicants  and  the  specific 
combinations  of  characteristics  which  make  them  unique.    To  the  left^  ^^e 
groups  with  highest  probabilities  of  acceptance  into  the  rehabilitation 
program.    To  the  right  are  groups  with  least  likelihood  of  acceptance.  The 
interactions  of  primary  source  of  Sf nport,  primary  disability,  age,  and  marital 
status  seems  to  most  influence  the  uecision. 

The  characteristics  of  eleven  targetable  groups  of  applicants  and  their 
chances  of  acceptance  are  summarized  on  Table  1.    For  instance,  in  column 
A,  the  applicant  who  Is  19  years  or  older,  has  some  personal  and  local 
service  of  support,  presents  a  primary  disability  of  a  orthopedic  (usually) 
or  auditory  impairnient  has  a  probability  of  being  accepted  for  rehabilitation 
of  ,92,    On  the  other  hands  applicants  who  are  primarily  supported  through 
federal  or  institutional  funds*  have  been  institutionalized^  are  under  18 
or  over  40  years  of  ugm  have  never  married  only  a  3  to  5  chance  in  10  of 
being  accepted  for  services*    (in  columns  J  and  K,  p^,3  and  ,5) 

What  are  the  Characteristics  of  Persons  Rehabilitated?    Fourteen  demographic 
client  variables  were  introduced  to  determine  which  combinations  of  them 
characterized  successful  (26  closure)  and  unsuccessful  closures  (28,  30 
closures)*    As  in  eligibility  decisions,  the  sex,  race,  and  education  of  the 
client  are  unrelated  to  rehabll ttation  outcome.    While  age  makes  a  difference 
with  respect  to  whether  or  not  an  applicant  is  accepted^  once  accepted,  the 
client's  age  does  not  appear  to  influence  the  outcome. 
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TABLE  1;  Dernqfahrric  ChdrdcrerisEics  Predicting  an  Eligibility  DiCllioii:  (^™) 
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Twelve  groupSs  as  characterized  1n  Table  2t  received  services  in  rehabili- 
tation facilities  In  Wisconsin.    Six  targetable  groups(G-H)  are  represented 
there  which  have  less  than  average  likelihood  of  success.    These  groups 
might  be  ones  which  should  be  identified  as  they  enter  the  systenit  tracked 
and  a  fuller  understanding  of  .he  probable  causes  of  their  failure  obtained, 
Al ternatlvelyi  new  groups  with  these  characteristics  may  become  the  subject 
of  new/ experimental  approaches  in  delivery  of  specific  types  of  rehabilitation 
programs* 

What  are  the  Relationship  Between  Times  Spent  In  the  Various  Statuses  and  QutcQme? 
Client  times  in  the  12  process  statuses  of  the  vocational  rehabil itation  program 
were  used  to  predict  rehabilitation  outcome*    These  time  estimates  were  not 
computed  from  status  change  dates^  but  rather  relied  on  the  gross  categories 
provided  on  the  client  record*    AID  analyses  were  computed  under  two  assump- 
tions:   (A)    That  all  subjects  could  reach  statuses  20  or  22,  and  (B)  that 
some  clients  would  not  reach  those  statuses. 

Table  3  summarizes  time  in  status  patterns  which  differentiate  groups  of 
clients  who  are  more  or  less  likely  to  be  rehabilitated*    How  much  time  the 
client  spent  as  a  referee  (00),  an  applicant . (status  02)  •  or  a  client 
awaiting  implementation  of  an  fWRP  (12)t  in  restoration  (16) ,  and  In  guidance 
and  counseling  (14)  does  not  appear  to  Influence  the  outcome* 

As  might  be  expecteds  whether  a  client  reaches  status  20  or  22  does  make 
the  major  differpnce  (under  Assumption  A)*    If  the  client  spends  over  30 
days  1n  status  22*  closure  26  Is  almost  guaranteed*    Spending  more  than  a 
month  in  extended  evaluation  and/or  more  than  six  months  In  training,  however, 
diminishes  the  likelihood  that  the  outcome  of  rehabilitation  will  be  positive. 

When  the  assumption  is  not  made  that  a  client  can  reach  statuses  20  and  22, 
the  amount  of  time  spent  In  developing  an  IWRP  and  In  training  appears  to 
make  the  biggest  difference  among  groups  of  clients  who  are  more  or  less  likely 
to  be  rehabilitated.    If  up  to  three  months  time  is  spent  in  developing  an 
IWRP,  and  training  is  selected  which  is  very  brief  or  in  excess  of  a  year 
(see  Groups  B  and  C  on  the  Table),  the  probabilities  are  very  high  (*86,  ,84) 
that  rehabilitation  will  be  successful.    On  the  other  hand.  If  excessive  time 
is  spent  in  arriving  at  a  plan  and  no  training  takes  place  (see  Group  I), 
the  probability  of  successful  rehabilitation  Is  significantly  diminished  (p^.69). 

What  Services  Lead  to  Successful  Outcomes?   Two  analyses  examined  the  interac- 
tion  of  various  client  service  patterns  as  they  relate  to  successful  or  non- 
successful  rehabilitation  outcome.    In  the  first  analysis,  16  services  were 
used  to  predict  successful  (Status  26)  or  nonsuccessful  (Status  28  or  30) 
closure^  based  on  the  assumption  that  clients  should  receive  all  services. 
In  the  second  AID  analysis,  o.  iy  IS  services  were  used  as  predictor  variables, 
based  on  the  assumption  that  clients  would  not  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
receive  placement  services,    A  total  of  1039  clients  were  in  the  sample 
which  was  a  subset  of  the  one  used  1n  the  above  AID  analyses.    The  results 
of  these  two  analyses  are  presented  in  Table  4,    Only  those  services  which 
were  found  In  the  AID  analysis  to  contribute  to  at  least  1%  of  the  remaining 
variances  are  included  on  that  table. 
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mil  2;  Tfi!  Characteristics    Grntips    Clients  Whn  dre  Horp  nr  Less  Libly  to  be  SyccessfuHy  Rehibilitdtid 
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TABLE  3:  Relationships  of  Time  in  Status  to  Probability  of  Being  Successfully  Rehabilitatid 
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TABLE  4 

Patterns  of  Service  for  Client  Groups  Which  are 
More  or  Less  Likely  to  be  Rehabilitated 
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The  final  groups  from  the  two  analyses  are  labelled  with  letters  from  A  to  J 
and  are  ordered  from  left  to  right,  according  to  the  probability  of  success- 
ful outcome  for  the  groups.    The  groups  labelled  A.  H,  and  J  were  the  three 
final  groups  that  resulted  from  the  first  AID  analysis.    Only  two  splits  ' 
were  made  in  this  analysis^  first  on  Placement  and  again  on  Psychological 
Evaluation.    The  splits  on  these  two  variables  accounted  for  24.41  of  the 
criterion  variance.    Those  individuals  who  had  received  placement  services 
(Group  A  in  the  table)  had  a  probability  of  .91  of  a  successful  closure 
This  was  considerably  higher  than  the  overall  rate  of  .76  for  all  clients. 
The  clients  who  had  not  received  placement  services  were  further  split  on 
ps  chological  evaluation  services.    Those  who  had  no  placement  and  did  receive 
psychological  evaluation  had  a  probability  of  .58  of  closing  successfully 
whereas,  those  who  had  not  been  psychologically  evaluated  had  a  probability 
of  only  .43  of  successful  closure. 

A  tentative  examination  of  the  demographic  characteristics  of  each  of  these 
groups  was  then  conducted  in  order  to  determine  whether  there  were  important 
differences  on  any  of  those  variables  as  well.    In  general,  the  groups  were 
highly  similar  m  demographic  characteristics.    The  only  consistent  differ- 
ences between  the  three  groups  were  1n  the  severity  of  disability  and  1n  the 
level  of  educational  attainment.    The  groups  which  had  the  lower  probability 
of  successful  outcome  had  a  higher  percentage  of  severely  disabled  clients 
and  tended  to  have  less  education. 

The  second  AID  analysis  investigated  service  pattern  interactions,  but  with 
Placement  not  included  In  the  analysis.    The  final  groups  from  this  analysis 
are  labelled  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  I  1n  Table  4.    This  analysis  accounted  for 
6.41  of  the  criterion  variance.    The  first  split  1n  this  analysis  occurred 
on  Vocational  Evaluation.    Clients  who  had  not  had  Vocational  Evaluation 
had  a  probability  of  .84  of  successful  closure.    There  wer3  several  splits 
made  for  the  group  which  had  received  Vocational  Evaluation.    Splits  occurred 
froni  &i^he-Job  Training,  Psychological  Evaluation,  Maintenance  and  Transporta- 
tion (post-evaluative) j  Other  Goods  and  Services,  and  Personal/Vocational  Adjust- 
ment, in  that  order.    The  probabilities  of  successful  closure  for  each  of  the 
resultant  groups  can  be  determined  from  Table  4.    It  can  be  seen  in  the  table 
that  Groups  B  through  F  were  above  the  overall  mean  probability  of  successful 
closure  (.77).    Groups  G  and  I  were  below  the  mean  probability  level,  however. 
Both  of  these  groups  had  Vocational  Evaluation    with  no    On-The-Job  Training  " 
and  no  Maintenance  and  Transportation  (Group  I)  or  Maintenance  and  Transpor- 
tation but  no  Other  Goods  or  Services  and  Personal/Vocational  Adjustment 
(Group  G). 

Continuing  collaboration  with  the  state  agency  has  been  the  third  activity 
The  direction  and  results  of  the  project,  to  date,  have  been  reviewed. 
Modifications  have  been  incorporated  consistent  with  ongoing  changes  at  the 
state  level.    Specifically  for  the  agency,  the  Center  and  the  "facility  infor- 
mation needs  are  now  being  Identified  and  will  continue  this  year.  The 
agency  continues  to  provide  regular  samples  of  data  from  their  systems  for 
use  in  this  project. 
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12.    Dissemination  of  Findings 


Findings  of  the  project  will  be  disseminated  as  follows: 

Center  Research  Reports 

Results  of  all  data  analyses  will  be  disseminated  in  specific  Center  research 
reports  to  the  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Office,  participating  counselors, 
and  rehabilitation  facilities  in  Wisconsin.    Quarterly  reports  will  be  dis- 
seminated on  a  systematic  basis  over  four  years  or  until  the  clients  who  are 
being  tracked  leave  the  rehabilitation  system* 

Journal  Publ icatlons 

Significant  findings  will  be  prepared  for  journal  publications  and  submitted 
to,  as  appropriate,  the  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Work  Adjustment  Bulletin, 
Rehabilitation  Counseling  Bulletin,  and  Journal  of  Applied  Rehabll itatlon 
Counsel ing. 

Training  and  Imp! enientatlon  Reports 

The  project  findings  in  identifying  client  characteristics  and  service  programs 
may  suggest  staff  training  needs  to  effectively  serve  the  types  of  clients 
being  received  In  facilities.    Brief  reports  will  be  prepared  for  the  RTC 
Connection  and  Interface  for  wide  dissemination  of  summarized  results, 

13.  Utilization  of  Findings 

Today,  planning  by  rehabilitation  facility  planners  determines  who  is  served 
and  how  they  will  be  served.    This  decision-making  process  should  be  continuous 
and,  at  the  time,  reflect  any  change  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  client 
or  his  rehabilitation  process.    Effective  decision-making  can  be  implemented 
through  a  systematic  program  of  retrieving  client  information.    It  is  possible 
that  information  provided  during  the  project  may  lead  the  state  agency  and 
facility  administrators  to  reconsider  earlier  decisions.    Such  practical  con- 
siderations are  among  the  major  contributions  derived  from  this  tracking  study. 
The  findings  of  this  study  are  to  provide  state  and  facility  administrators 
with  data  for  long-term  planning*    Since  the  state  rehabilitation  agency  1s  a 
major  purchaser  of  facility  services,  the  findings  will  be  mutually  beneficial 
to  both  the  facility  and  state  agency  so  that  their  shared  client  services 
are  appropriate  high  quality  services. 

14.  Policy,  Program,  and  Practice  Changes 

This  project  will  provide  longitudinal  Information  about  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  client  for  the  state  agency  and  rehabilitation  facilities  1n 
Wisconsin,    It  is  possible  that  the  project  findings  will  effect  changes  in 
existing  policies/procedures  which  are  felt  to  impinge  on  services  to  clients 
receiving  facility  purchased  services.    Future  program  development  is  also 
expected  to  be  influenced  by  the  project  findings*    Knowledge  of  client 
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information  over  a  period  of  time  will  provide  decislon-rMkers  with  an  accurate 
basis  for  effectively  planning  future  change  and  growth  to  enhance  client  services. 
It  is  further  anticipated  that  pol^'cies  of  hiring  and  staff  training  may  be 
reviewed  as  a  result  of  the  findings  of  this  project. 
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Clients  receiving  vocational  rehabilitation  services  are  often  confronted  with 
a  major  decision  --  they  must  identify  realistic  vocational  goals.    In  this 
regard,  clients  are  not  very  different  ''rom    nonhandicapped  individuals,  who 
also  must  make  such  decisions.    However,  because  of  the  limitations  placed 
upon  them  by  their  disability  and  because  of  the  relatively  short  period  of 
time  that  they  receive  rehabilitation  services,  clients  are  under  more  pressure 
to  make  "realistic"  choices. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  clients,  like    nonhandicapped  individuals,  will  vary 
in  the  amount  and  types  of  problems  they  face  in  making  vocational  decisions. 
They  may  range  from  individuals  who  have  made  a  decision,  are  satisfied  with 
it,' and  know  how  to  implement  it,  to  those  who  may  be  termed  as  having  "the 
indecisive  disDnsition"  (Holland  and  Holland,  1977),  where  they  lack  the  necessary 
skills  to  go  about  either  acquiring  information,  making  a  vocational  decision, 
and/or  implementing  that  decision. 

The  topic  of  vocational  indecision  is  germane  to  all  individuals,  not  only 
vocational  rehabilitation  clients.    The  research  that  has  been  conducted  on 
this,  however,  has  almost  totally  considered  only  high  school  and  conege 
populations  (Thoreson.  and  Ewart.  1976).    In  this  realm,  studies  have  investigat- 
ed   the  effects  of  anxiety  on  vocational  decisions  (Hawkins  et  al.,  1977), 
the  relation  between  vocational  self-concept  and  makirg  vocational  choices 
(Barret  and  Tinsley,  1977),  and  strategies  used  by  Individuals  to  avoid  making 
vocational  decisions  (Rosenberg,  1977).    Other  studies  have  been  concerned 
with  defining  further  intra  personal  factors  related  to  vocational  indecision 
(Holland,  Gottfredson.  and  Nafzinger,  I97:n  Osipow,  Carney  and  Barak,  1976; 
Holland  and  Holland,  1977).     And  more  absfract  aspects  of  decision-making  in 
general  have  been  investigated  (e.g..  Mostelle  and  Nogee,  1954;  Edwards,  1954; 
Savage,  1954;  Luce  and  Raiffa,  1957;  Coombs,  1964;  Edwards  and  Eversly,  1967; 
and  Keeney  and  Raiffa,  1976) 

Rehabilitation  clients'  vocational  decision-making  processes  and  problems 
have  been  little  studied,  and  thus,  little  is  known  about  clients'  vocational 
indecisions  and  about  possible  remediation  or  treatment  strategies  directed 
toward  this  realm.    No  rehabil itation  service  directly  treats  clients'  decision- 
making problems.    Vocational  Evaluation  programs,  however,  appear  to  be  the 
appropriate  point  in  the  rehabilitation  process  to  begin  such  treatment,  since 
these  services  have  the  necessary  vocational,  client,  and  situational  infor- 
mation-gathering techniques  to  impact  a  vocational  decision-making.  The 
gathering  of  client  vocational  information  for  assessment  and  prediction 
purposes  is  considered  the  prime  processes  of  Vocational  Evaluation.    A  second 
process,  often  not  emphasized  or  not  considered,  consists  of  using  that 
inforniation  to  assist  the  client  in  making  vocational  decisions,  and  evaluating 
to  what  extent  the  client  is  capable  of  making  vocational  decisions.  In 
Vocational  evaluation,        specification  of  decision-making  skills  is  typlcany 
restricted  to  statements  such  as  "can't  make  a  vocational  choice,"  "has  made 
an  un.ealistic  vocational  choice,"  "doesn't  know  what  he  wants  to  do,"  etc. 
In  some  programs,  attempts  are  made  to  assist  clients  in  making  a  realistic 
vocational  choice  through  extensive  interaction  with  the  client.    In  other", 
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clients  don't  even  know  why  they  are  there.    The  involvement  of  clients  in 
processing  information  which  rehabilitation  professionals  obtain  about  them 
and  in  making  vocational  decisions  is  important,  not  only  to  Vocational  Evalua* 
tion,  but  to  other  services  as  welK    If  clients  do  not  actively  participate 
in  their  own  rehabilitation  by  accepting  the  responsibility  for  vocational 
decisions,  then  such  decisions  will  be  made  for  them  by  the  various  professionals 
with  which  the  clients  interact*    Such  vocational  decision-making  skills  are 
important  for  clients  not  only  to  enable  them  to  participate  in  their  own 
rehabilitation  process,  but  also  later,  when  they  are  hopefully  functioning 
independently  of  the  rehabilitation  system. 

There  is  a  definite  need  in  vocational  rehabilitation  to  consider  the  complexities 
of  making  vocational  decisions  faced  by  clients,  and  to  develop  a  means  by  which 
service  providers  can  accurately  determine  what  strengths  or  deficits  clients 
may  have  in  various  aspects  of  making  vocational  decisions*    The  development 
of  an  accurate  tool  to  assess  vocational  dec1sion=making  capacities  an 
instrument  that  is  reliable  and  valid       would  enable  vocational  evaluators 
and  other  professionals  working  with  clients  to  identify  clients  who  may  have 
difficulties  in  making  vocational  decisions,  and.  If  problems  in  this  realm 
exist*  to  determine  specifically  what  the  problems  may  be.    Once  this  can  be 
identified  for  individual  clients,  then  it  will  be  possible  to  develop  specific 
vocational  indecision  remediation  strategies  to  help  clients  deal  with  and 
overcome  the  particular  impediments  to  vocational  decision-making  that  they  may 
face.    Such  a  process  of  identifying  and  then  alleviating  vocational  decision* 
making  problems  would  benefit  clients  as  well  as  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
system* 

This  project  was  directed  toward  the  first  of  the  two  steps  mentioned  above. 
It  examined  the  vocational  decision-making  problems  that  selected  groups  of 
rehabilitation  clients  had  and  the  range  of  decision-making  skills  they  used. 
It  then  attempted  to  develop  and  validate  a  tool       the  Decision-Making  Interview 

to  measure  these  skills  and  abilities.    This  instrument  will  have  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  providing  data  about  clients  to  enable  evaluators  and  others 
working  with  the  clients  to  tailor  their  programs  and  procedures  so  these 
clients  will  receive  maximum  benefits  from  their  participation  in  vocational 
rehabil itation  programs* 


Ninety  TO  1 3  subjects  were  recruited  from  the  State  Technical  Institute  and 
Rehabilitation  Center  (STIRC)  located  near  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  and  from 
secondary  schools  in  the  Lansing/East  Lansing  area.    Clients  at  STIRC  are 
vocational  rehabilitation  clients  who  are  sent  for  Vocational  Evaluation  or 
vocational  training.    Those  in  Vocational  Evaluation  are  generally  expected 
to  be  undecided  about  their  Job  choice,  with  the  evaluation  designed  to  help 
end  this  indecision.    Those  clients  in  training,  for  the  most  part,  have  decided 
on  a  job  goal  and  are  seeking  the  skills  needed  to  obtain  the  job  of  their 
choice.    Seniors  in  high  school  should  represent  a  more  general  range  of 
decision»making  stances.    Thus,  three  groups  of  subjects  (30  members  per  group) 
were  used: 


Subjects 
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1.    Clients  in  Vocational  Eval uation--within  the  first  two  or  thi  ee  weeks. 


2*    Clients  late  in  their  trainings-near  completion  (last  three  weeks  of 
training) • 

3,    High  school  seniors. 

Some  characteristics  of  the  clients  used  as  subjects  are  presented  In 
Table  I. 

Table  I 

Subjects'  Characteristics 


Age 

1.  17-25 


2. 

3. 


26-35 
36-44 


2, 
3. 


Black 
Others 


38 
15 
7 


Minority  Groups 
1,    White  56 


B.  Sex 

L    Male  60 

2.    Female  0 

D.    Income  Status 

1.  Self  4 

2.  Family  8 

3.  Public  48 

Assistance 


Instrument 

Before  the  experimental  phase  of  this  project  (involving  the  subjects)  was 
conducted,  the  Decision-Making  Interview  (DMI)  was  constructed.    This  was 
based  on  the  ^^elevant  literature  pertairilng  to  vocational  decision-making,  and 
the  items  that  were  developed  were  evaluated  and  modified  by  a  number  of 
rehabilitation  professionals  active  in  the  field.    The  Items  included  1n  the  DMI 
covered  the  content  areas  shown  in  Table  II,  with  a  number  of  items  tapping 
each  of  the  areas. 


Table  II 
Content  Areas  of  DMI 
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Information  Areas 
Ti    Self  Knowledge 

a.  needs 

b.  beliefs  and  interests 

c.  abH  1t1es 

d.  personal Ity 

2 ,    Occupational  Knowl edge 

a,  opportunities  and  requirements 

b,  tasks  and  duties 

c,  positive  and  negative  aspects 

Decision-Making  Areas 

1\    Acquisition  of  Information 

2,  Processing  of  Information 

3.  Skills  in  Choosing 
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Table  II  (cont. ) 


4,  Success  in  Previous  Choices 

5.  Responsibil ity/Control 

5.    Anx1ety/Faar  of  Decision=Making 

C.    Implementation  Areas  In  Nteking  the  Decisions 
TT  Famny/Social        ^  — 
a  *  coercion 

b,    lack  of  reinforcement 

2.  Economics 

3.  Mobility 


Content  validation  and  iteni  analysis  procedures  were  conducted  and  the  final 
form  of  the  DMI  was  an  Interview  format  of  seventy^^three  items  comprising  three 
scales       Employment  Readiness  Scale,  Self-Appra1sal  Scale,  and  Decision- 
Making  Readiness  Scale,    Seventy  of  these  items  required  a  subject  to  indicate 
whether  it  was  true  of  himself  (true),  whether  it  was  not  true  of  himself 
(false),  or  whether  he  was  not  sure  if  the  statement  was  true  of  himself  (not 
sure).    Thirty-six  items  were  followed  by  a  prompting  question^  which  asked 
the  subject  to  demonstrate  his  knowledge  of  the  material  covered  1n  a  particular 
item*    All  items  were  scored  such  that  a  high  score  reflected  more  ability  on 
what  that  item  was  tapping*  The  DMI  can  be  found  in  Appendix  A  of  Project  (?)R-52 
in  the  Progress  Report* 

Procedures 


The  DMI  was  administered  to  the  three  groups  of  subjects.    It  was  expected 
that,  on  the  total  DMI  scale  as  well  as  on  the  three  sub-scales^  clients  in 
Vocational  Evaluation  would  score  lower  than  those  1n  Vocational  Training, 
and  high  school  students  would  score  at  an  intermediate  level.    Also  adminis- 
tered was  a  demographic  questionnaire  and  the  Career  futurity  Inventory-Attitude 
Scale  (CMI),  a  possible  indicator  of  the  concurrent  validity  of  the  DMI,  The 
DMI  and  the  demographic  questionnaire  were  administered  orally  1n  individual 
interviewSs  while  the  CMI  was  administered  orally  In  a  group  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Results 

The  major  results  of  this  study  fall  into  three  categories*  reliability, 
concurrent  validity,  and  discriminant  validity, 

Rel iabil ity.    Item  analyses  and  reliability  estimates  for  the  three  DMI 
scales  as  well  as  for  total  score  are  shown  in  Table  III.    The  reliability 
estimate  was  ,62  for  the  Employment  Readiness  Scale^  ,63  for  the  Self- 
Appraisal  Scale,  and  ,79  for  the  Decision-Making  Readiness  Scale,    The  relia- 
bility estimate  for  the  total  DMI  scale  was  *84.    These  results  Indicate  a 
reasonable  degree  of  internal  reliability  for  this  initial  version  of  the  DMI. 

A  correlational  analysis  was  conducted  between  the  three  subscales  as  well  as 
the  total  score,  and  the  results  of  this  are  shown  in  Table  IV,    The  ideal 
pattern  here  would  be  to  show  low  correlations  between  the  subscales,  and  a 
higher  correlation  between  each  subscale  with  the  total  score,    Ab  Table  IV 
shows,  the  highest  correlations  were  between  each  subscale  with  the  total  score. 
However,  there  was  also  significant  overlap  between  the  different  subscaleSs 
suggesting  that  each  of  the  DMI  scales  was  not  tapping  a  totally  unique  area, 
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Table  III 

Item  Analysis  and  Reliability  Estimates  for  DMI  Scales 


(N  «  90) 

Scale 

Nuinber 
Of  Items 

Mean 
Score 

Mean 
Difficulty 

Standard  Error 
of  Measurement 

Reliability 
Coefficient 

Employnient  Readiness 
Scale 

20 

12J444 

.6372 

1,7730 

,6167 

Self-Appraisal  Scale 

26 

12.0111 

.4620 

2,1482 

,6295 

Did  si  on-Making 
Readiness  Scale 

27 

9,5556 

,3539 

2.1182 

.7939 

DMI  (All  Scales) 

73 

34.3111 

,3700 

3.5776 

.8431 
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Table  IV 

Inter-Scale  and  Scale  with  Total  Test  Correlations  for  the  DMI 


Sea  1  e 


Ernploymerit  Readiness 
Scale 

Self=Appraisal  Scale 

Decision-Making 
Readiness  Scale 


DMI 


EmployfTjent 
Readiness 
Scale 


1.000 
.375 

A% 
.695 


Self- 
aisai 
Scale 


1.000 

.550 
.803 


(N  =  90) 

Decision-Making 
Readiness  Scale 


1.000 
.880 


DMI 

(Total) 


1. 


All  correlations  significant  at  p<,001 
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These  reliability  data  indicate  that,  on  this  version  of  the  DMI,  the  three 
scales  appeared  to  be  reasonably  internally  consistent,  and  the  different 
scales,  while  significantly  correlated,  showed  some  measure  of  tapping  different 
areas , 

Concurrent  Validity.    Concurrent  validity  was  assessed  by  correlating  the  DMI 
and  Its  subscales  with  three  independent  criteria  administered.    One  of  these 
was  the  Crites  Maturity  Inventory»-Att1 tude  Scale  (CMI)  (Crites,  1973). 
The  CMI "Attitude  Scale  has  been  used  as  a  measure  of  decis ion-making  ability 
(e.g.,  Chandler,  1978) ,  and  it  is  designed  to  measure  "the  feelings,  the 
subjective  reactions,  the  dispositions  that  the  individual  has  toward  making 
a  career  choice  and  entering  the  world  of  work"  (Crites,  1973,       3).  The 
second  criterion  was  an  item  asking  the  subject  to  state  three  job  goals^  and 
the  third  criterion  asked  the  subject  to  state  three  career  goals.    Both  of 
these  items  were  chosen  as  indicators  of  decision-making  Cdpacity. 

The  results  of  this  correlational  analysis  are  shown  in  Table  V.    The  DMI  Total 
score,  the  Employment  Readiness  Scale,  and  the  Self-Appraisal  Scale  obtained 
significant  positive  correlations  with  all  three  indicators.    The  Decision- 
Making  Readiness  Scale  was  significantly  correlated  with  the  item  asking  about 
job  goals,  while  the  correlation  with  the  other  two  indicators  was  p<,10. 
This  overall  pattern  of  correlations  indicated  a  reasonable  degree  of  concurrent 
validity  for  the  DML 

Table  V 

Correlation  Nbtrix  for  DMI  and  the 
Concurrent  Validity  Variables 


Scale 


CMI 


Job 
Goal  s 


Career 
Goal  s 


Employment  Readiness  Scale 

Sal f-Appraisal  Seal e 

Decision-Making  Readiness 
Scale 

Total  DMI 


.227* 
,249* 

.193 
272* 


445*** 
.249* 

,254* 
374*** 


425*** 
.223* 

.178 
.317** 


*  p<-OS 
**  p<.01 
***  p<,001 
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Discrinilnant  Validity,    The  four  hypotheses  tested  to  assess  discriminant 
validity  were  that  there  would  be  significant  differences  in  the  distribution 
of  scores  between  the  Vocational  Evaluation  group  (who  would  score  lowest), 
the  Vocational  Training  group  {who  would  score  highest),  and  the  high  school 
group  (  who  should  show  an  intermediate  level  of  scores)  on:    (1)  DMI  Total; 
(2)  Decision-Making  Readinessi  (3)  Eiriployment  Readiness;  and  (4)  Self-Appraisal  • 
Analyses  of  variances  were  conducted  on  these  four  sets  of  scores  to  test 
these  hypotheseSs  and  the  results  are  presented  on  the  following  tables* 

Table  VI 

Descriptive  Statistics  for  the  Evaluationi 
Training/ and  High  School  Groups  on  the  DMI  Total  Score 


Minimum 

Maximum 

Group 

Group 

Standard 

Group 

Score 

Score 

Mean 

Variance 

Deviation 

Evaluation 

7 

48 

31.93 

105.24 

10.258 

Training 

26 

50 

37,33 

40.85 

6.391 

High  School 

16 

53 

33.67 

92.02 

9.593 

Total 

7 

53 

34.31 

82.71 

9.095 

Table  VII 

Analysis  of  Variance  for  the  Evaluation, 
Tra1n1ng>"and  High  School  Groups  on  the  DMI  Total  Score 


Sum  of  Degrees  of  Mean  F-  Significance 
Squares        Freedom       Square      Ratio  Probability 


Mean 

10592.71 

1 

105952. 

,711 

1445.92 

Groups 

456.09 

2 

228. 

044 

2.87 

.0619 

Within 

Groups 

6905.20 

87 

79. 

370 

Total 

113314.00 

90 

ERIC 
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The  results  for  DMI  Total  score  are  shown  in  Tables  VI  and  VII.    The  group 
means  differed  in  the  predicted  direction,  but  the  significance  of  the 
differences  was  only  marginal  (  p<.10).    Also,  there  was  significant 
heterogeneity  of  variances  (p<,05). 

A  simnar  pattern  was  found  on  the  Decision-Making  Readiness  Scale,  as  shown  In 
Tables  VIII  and  IX. 

Table  VIII 

Descriptiye  Statistics  for  the  Evaluation, 
Training  and  HTgh  School  Groups  on  the  DecTsTon-WakTnl  Readiness  Scale 


Group 

Minimum 
Score 

1^x1  mum 
Score 

Group 
Mean 

Group 
Variance 

Standard 
Deviation 

Evaluation 

0 

19 

8.167 

23.454 

4.843 

Training 

5 

17 

10.867 

9.913 

3.148 

High  School 

1 

22 

9.633 

32.240 

5.678 

Total 

0 

22 

9.556 

22.609 

4.755 

Again*  the  means  differed  In  the  predicted  directions,  the  differences  were  only 
marginally  significant,  and  there  was  significant  (p<.01)  heterogen  ity  of  variances. 


Table  IX 

Analysis  of  Variance  for  the  Evaluation,  Training,  and  High  School 
~      GrQups  on  the  Decision-Making  Readiness  Scale 


Mean  Significance 
Chi  Degrees         Square     Ratio  Probabnity 

Source  Square         of  Freedom 


Mean 

8217.78 

1 

8217.778 

375.77 

Groups  ■ 

109.62 

2 

54.811 

2.51 

.0874 

Within 
Groups 

1902.60 

87 

21.869 

Total 

10230.00 

90 
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For  the  DMI  Total  and  the  Declslon-lteking  Readiness  Scale,  thus,  the  results  were 
In  the  predicted  direetion,  but  only  marginally  significant. 

For  Employment  Readinesi  and  Self-Appraisal »  the  results  were  less  clear-  On 
Employment  Readiness  (Tables  X  and  Xl)  and  Self-Appraisal  (Tables  XII  and  XIII), 
the  differences  between  the  means  of  the  three  groups  of  subjects  were  clearly  not 
significants  although  the  means  again  were  in  the  predicted  directions. 

Table  X 

Descriptive  Statistics  for  the  Evaluatlont  Training^  and 
^igh  School  Groups  on  the  Employment  Readiness  Scale 


Minimum  Maximum  Group  Group  Standard 
Score  Score         Mean      Variance  Deviation 


Evaluation 

4                18  12.23 

11.564 

3.401 

Training 

8                17  13.60 

4.041 

2.010 

High  School 

6                19  12.40 

9.448 

3.074 

Total 

4                19  12.74 

9.145 

3.024 

Table  XI 

Analysis  of  Variance  for  the  Evaluation,  Training,  ant 

J 

Hit 

jh  School  Groups' 

Scores  on  the  Employment  Readiness  Scale 

Source 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Degrees  Mean 
of  Freedom  Square 

F- 
Ratlo 

Significance 
Probabll  Ity 

Mean 

14617.878 

1  14617.8777 

1771.28 

Groups 

33.356 

2  16.6778 

2.02 

.1386 

Within  Groups 

717.767 

87  8.2502 

Total 

15369,000 

90 

Significant  heterogeneity  of  variance  was  found  between  the 
Readiness  {p<. 025)  but  not  on  Self-Appraisal  (p<.30). 

groups  on 

Employment 

ERIC 
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Table  XII 


Descriptive  Statistics  for  the  Evaluation y  Tralningi  and 
High  School  Groups  on  the  Self -Appraisal  Scali  ^ 


Minimum 

Maximum 

Group 

Group 

btandara 

Group 

Score 

Score 

Mean 

Variance 

Deviation 

Evaluation 

0 

17 

11.53 

17.292 

4.158 

Training 

5 

20 

12.87 

11.499 

3.391 

High  School 

5 

19 

11.63 

9.826 

3.135 

Total 

0 

20 

12.01 

,12.955 

3.599 

Table  XIII 


Analysis  of  Variance  for  the  EvaluatlQn,  Trainings  and 
High  School  Groups'  Scores  on  the  Self-Appra1 sal  Scale 


Chi 

Degrees 

Mean 

F- 

Significance 

Source 

Square 

of  Freedom 

Square 

Ratio 

Probabll ity 

Mean 

12984.011 

1 

12984.811 

1008.67 

Groups 

33.089 

2 

16.544 

1.29 

.2818 

Within  Groups 

1119.900 

87 

12.872 

Total 

14137.000 

90 

These  analysis  suggested  that*  on  the  DMI  total  score  and  the  Decision-Making 
Readiness  Scale,  there  was  a  trend  for  those  clients  in  Vocational  Training  to 
obtain  a  higher  score  than  those  clients  In  Vocational  Evaluations  with  the  high 
school  students  falling  at  an  Intermediate  point.    Furthermores  these  results 
indicate  that  while  the  high  school  group  was  not  consistent  in  terms  of  its 
variability,  the  Evaluation  group  of  clients  was  more  heterogeneous  in  their  scores 
on  the  total  DMI  scale  as  well  as  on  two  of  the  three  subscales  than  the  training 
group. 

Additional  Analyses,    An  additional  analysis  used  the  CMI  data  in  the  same  analysis 
of  variance  design  as  was  used  with  the  DMI  data.    As  mentioned  aboves  the  CMI  and 
the  Df^^  were  found  to  be  significantly  correlated.    The  effort  1n  this  analysis 
was  tw  ascertain  whether  the  CMI  would  show  similar  patterns  of  mean  differences 
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among  the  three  groups  of  subjects,  and  whether  these  patterns  would  support  those 
found  on  the  DML    The  results  for  the  means  analyses  were:    Evaluation<High  School* 
Training  (p<,05).    When  the  variances  were  analyzedt  the  results  were:  Evaluat1on> 
Train1ng>H1gh  School  (p<,05)»    These  results  show  that  the  two  rehabilitation  client 
groups  (Evaluation  and  Training)  show  patterns  of  means  and  variances  that  are 
similar  to  those  found  on  the  DMI,    These  findings  are  interpreted  as  lending 
support  for  the  findings  obtained  on  the  DMI. 

Discriminant  function  analyses  were  performed  on  the  data  to  determine  which  of 
the  DMI  Items  were  the  best  discriminators  of  subjects  who  scored  high  or  low  on 
this  Instrument.    This  resulted  in  the  selection  of  39  items  as  being  the  best 
discriminators*    The  purpose  of  this  analysis  was  to  determine  whether  a  shortened 
version  of  the  DMI  could  be  developed  which  would  still  have  the  ability  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  three  groups  of  subjects  *    These  39  items  covered  every 
category  outlined  in  Table  11*  and  they  are  the  items  with  an  asterisk  (*)  1n 
Appendix  A  of  Project  (P)R-52  In  this  Progress  Report.    This  shortened  DMI  was  then 
tested  in  the  same  analysis  described  above*    The  results  (Tables  XIV  and  XV) 
showed  that  with  39  items*  th"*  obtained  F-ration  was  essentially  the  same  as  it 
was  with  the  original  ana ly^i^s^ using  73  Items.    This  suggested  that  It  will  be 
possible  to  develop  a  considerably  shortened  version  of  the  DMI  without  loss  in 
discriminant  validity. 

Table  XIV 


Descriptive  Statistics  for  the  Evaluations  Training,  and 
High  School  Groups  on  the  DMI  Total  Score  (Shortened  39  Item  DMI) 


Minimum 

Max 1 mum 

Group 

Group 

Standard 

Group 

Score 

Score 

Mean 

Variance 

Deviation 

Eval uatlon 

4 

27 

17.47 

33.09 

5.752 

High  School 

9 

30 

19.50 

28.81 

5.368 

Training 

12 

29 

20.33 

14.64 

3.827 

Total 

4 

30 

19.10 

26.41 

5.^39 

Table  XV 


Analysis  of  Variance  for  the  Evaluation,  Training,  and 
High  School  Groups  on  the  DMI  Total  Score  (Shortened  39  Item  DMI) 


Sum  of  Degrees  Mean  F-  Significance 

Source  Squares        of  Freedom       Square        Ratio  Probability 


Mean  32832.90  1 

Groups  130.47  2 

Within  Groups  2219.63  87 

Total  35183.00  90 

no 


32832.900  1286.91 

65.233  2.56  .0834 

25.513 
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In  summary,  this  exploratory  projact  was  directed  toward  Identifying  different 
areas  of  vocational  decision-making  capacities  which  rehabill tation  clients 
uses  and  then  developing  and  testing  an  Instrument  (the  DMI)  to  assess  clients 
in  this  regard*    The  results  were  encouraging  for  an  Initial  Instrument,  but 
further  work  with  the  DMI  Is  called  for.    In  a  proposed  project  ((P)R-52), 
the  DMI  will  be  further  tested  and  refined.    The  research  aspects  of  the 
current  project  are  essentially  completed.    The  findings  of  the  project  are 
currently  being  reviewed  by  Center  staff  to  identify  any  further  analyses  that 
should  be  undertaken^  and  to  ensure  that  training  implications  are  understood 
and  that  the  project  findings  will  be  disseminated  appropriately.    The  activi- 
ties are  scheduled  to  be  completed  by  June  1981 i 

1.  Further  analyses  directed  toward  refining  the  DMI  will  be  completed , 
involving  mainly  discriminant  function  approaches  and  factor  analyses* 

2.  The  inclusion  of  the  topic  of  client  vocational  decision-making  into 
training  programs  will  be  explored, 

3.  The  full  results  will  be  published  In  an  RTC  Research  Report 
(Stromers  Czerlinskyi  and  Coker,  "The  Development  of  a  Vocational 
Decision-Making  Interview  for  Rehabilitation  Clients"), 

Dissemination  and  Utilization  of  Findings 

During  the  current  year*  two  articles  dealing  with  client  decision-making  have 
been  published  (Czerllnsky  and  Coker,  1980;  Czerlinsky,  1980),  Further 
dissemination  will  Include  the  RTC  Connection^  a  Research  Report^  and  a 
journal  article  (prc^ably  In  the  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Work  Adjustment 
Bulletin).    The  results  of  the  current  project  are  also  being  used  as  a 
basis  for  another  projecti  (pjR»52, 
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Statenent  of  the  Problem 


Purpose 

Vocational  evaluators  have  traditionally  made  use  of  work  or  job  samples 
to  deternilne  a  clients  potential  for  performing  a  specific  job  or  type  of 
job  at  a  competitive  emplojmtent  level.    A  client  might  typically  be  given  either 
one  or  a  small  number  of  sessions  to  perfonn  the  work  sample.    The  client^s 
performance  on  the  sample  is  then  compared  to  some  norm  (e.g.,  an  industrial 
norm)  In  making  the  detennlnatlon  as  to  whether  the  client  should  be  trained 
or  placed  in  that  type  of  job*    An  evaluator  would  normally  use  the  client's 
production  rate  on  the  work  sample  when  making  this  decision. 

An  alternative  to  simply  using  a  client's  average  performance  rate  on  a  work 
sample  Is  to  monitor  how  his/her  production  rate  changes  with  practice.  That 
is,  to  compute  a  learning  or  perfonnance  curve  for  the  client  and  to  use  this 
Information  when  evaluating  their  ability  to  perform  a  task  competitively. 
A  number  of  researchers  have  suggested  that  the  use  of  learning  curves  can 
greatly  enhance  the  ability  of  vocational  evaluators  to  predict  those  work 
areas  where  clients  would  have  maximal  opportunities  to  gain  competitive 
anployment. 

There  are  two  overall  purposes  for  this  project*    The  first  Involves  the 
developmant  of  procedures  for  using  learning  curves  in  vocational  evaluation. 
The  use  of  such  a  technique  could  enable  evaluators  to  more  accurately  estimate 
a  client's  performance  capacity  for  a  specific  work  sample*    The  second  purpose 
of  the  project  involves  the  development  of  an  automated  data  collector  which 
will  monitor  the  work-sample  performance  of  a  client  and  then  compute  learning 
curves  from  the  data  which  has  been, col lee ted.    Microcomputer  technology  will 
be  employed  to  achieve  this  purpose. 

Introduction 


The  problem  of  accurate  assessment  and  prediction  of  the  vocational  potential 
of  the  disabled  client  has  persisted  for  many  years.    Within  Vocational  Evalua- 
tion* a  wide  variety  of  assessment  techniques  are  used  to  determine  the  present 
functioning  level (s)  of  the  rehabilitation  client  In  general  and  his/her  ability 
to  perform  in  specific  job  areas.    In  the  traditional  approach  to  Vocational 
Evaluation*  the  assessment  of  the  present  functioning  and  the  prediction  of  an 
individual's  work  potential  are*  TOre  often  than  not*  accompl  ished  at  the  same 
point  1n  time.    The  inforration  gathered  at  this  time  is  used  in  the  development 
of  the  Individualized  Written  Rehabilitation  Plan  (IWRP)  which  states  the  goals 
of  the  client's  rehabilitation  program*  the  selection  of  services  for  that 
cl^'ent*  and  a  clarification  of  the  client's  occupational  objectives.    This  data* 
presumably,  accurately  reflects  the  client's  present  functioning,  as  well  as 
their  work  potential. 

A  major  exploratory  and  assessment  tool  used  within  the  Vocational  Evaluation 
process  Is  that  of  simulated  work  (i.e.*  job/work  samples)  and  actual  work 
tasks*    Typically*  the  criteria  employed  to  determine  a  person's  present 
functioning  on  the  task(s)  is  either  a  measure  of  the  time  required  to  complete 
a  unit  (or  the  whole  task)*  or  a  transformation  of  this  score  into:  units 
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produced  for  specified  units  of  time;  number  produced  minus  the  number  of 
units  rejected  per  unit  of  times  etc*    The  methods  frequently  used  to  admin* 
ister  these  assessment  tools  Include  a  single  administration  of  the  job/work 
sample,  or  a  minimal  number  of  admlnistrationSt  (e,g.s  five  to  ten).  Scores 
are  frequently  developed  only  for  a  single  or  minimal  number  of  administrations 
with  little  acknowledgement  of  individual  patterns  of  skill  acquisition. 

Once  a  client  has  been  assessed  using  a  job/work  sample^  their  performance 
Is  compared  to  some  norm  to  determine  how  well  they  performed  a  task  relative 
to  other  individuals.    There  is  a  widespread  belief  among  many  vocational 
evaluators  and  consumers  of  these  services  that  competitive  nonns  or  industrial 
norms  are  the  best  basis  for  judging  client  performance  on  a  work  sample 
(Larsen  &  Curtis*  1973).    In  fact,  the  Coirmission  on  Accreditation  of  Rehabili- 
tation Facilities  regulations  states  that.  .  .if  work  samples  are  used  "competi- 
tive norms  or  industrial  standards  shall  be  established  and  used."    (CARFs  1976). 
There  are  three  ways  in  which  competitive  norms  can  be  established:    (1)  by 
using  the  performance  of  a  group  of  workers  employed  in  a  particular  occupation* 

(2)  by  using  a  predetermined  motion-time  system^  such  as  ffTM  or  MODAPTS;  or 

(3)  by  using  piece  rates  established  by  a  time-study^  if  the  work  sample  is 
taken  directly  from  an  Industrial  setting.    With  all  of  these  methods  of  cal- 
culating normsi  the  Individuals  upon  whom  the  norms  are  based  tend  to  have 
experience  and  considerable  practice  with  the  tasks  included  in  the  work  sample. 
The  workers  whose  performance  is  used  to  establish  competitive  norms  and  those 
represented  in  time  studies  have  obviously  had  experience  performing  the  task. 
Similarly*  the  workers  upon  whom  predetermined  motion-time  studies  are  computed 
are  also  experienced  at  the  task  (Schwab*  1963). 

There  are  a  large  number  of  studies  demonstrating  that  performance  on  work 
tasks  Involving  motor  skills  shows  marked  improvement  with  practice  (e.g.* 
Fitts  &  Posner*  1967;  Schmidt*  1975)*    In  addition*  further  research  demonstrates 
that  Improvement  continues  to  occur  for  many  thousands  (Cochran,  1968)  and. 
In  some  cases,  even  millions  (Crossman,  19S9)  of  practice  trials.    The  basic 
conclusion  to  be  reached  from  studies  of  rotor  and  industrial  work  skills.  Is 
that  these  generally  show  progressive  Improvement  with  practice  over  a  large 
number  of  trials  and*  perhaps*  many  years  (Peterson*  1975). 

The  above  findings  cast  doubt  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  current  trend  of 
opinion  1n  Vocational  Evaluation  toward  the  use  of  competitive  norms  and 
Industrial  standards  with  simulated  work  task  data  actually  will  benefit  the 
clients  served  in  evaluation  programs.    As  stated  above*  competitive  norms  * 
(such  as  those  derived  from  a  group  of  employed  workers  in  an  occupation)  and 
Industrial  standards  (such  as  those  derived  from  a  pre-determ1ned  motion-time 
study  system  such  as  MTM)  reflect  the  performance  of  experienced  workers: 
those  who  have  had  sufficient  practice  to  reach  their  optimal  level  of  perfor- 
manca.    Clients  in  Vocational  Evaluation  programs,  however*  tend  to  be  inexper- 
ienced workers:    they  have  had  only  limited  work  histories  and  are  unemployed 
at  the  time  they  are  receiving  services  (Dunn*  1975).    Comparing  the  performance 
of  an  inexperienced  person  to  norms  and  standards  developed  from  the  perfor- 
mance of  experienced  persons  tends  to  underestimate  the  functioning  level  of 
the  Inexperienced  person  (l.e^,  that  level  at  which  the  inexperienced  person 
would  perform  If  provided  with  practice  equivalent  to  that  possessed  by  the 
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experienced  person).    In  other  words*  when  competitive  norms  and  industrial 
standards  are  used  with  work  task  time  scores  *  and  provision  is  not  made  for  the 
individuals  taking  the  mrk  task  to  have  practice  equivalent  to  that  enjoyed 
by  the  norm  or  standardization  group,  the  result  is  underestimation  of  the 
client's  potential  performance  level.    One  consequence  of  this  underestimation 
is  the  erroneous  exclusion  of  a  job  or  occupational  area  for  the  Individual. 
If  this  erroneous  exclusion  occurs  early  in  the  Vocational  Evaluation  process, 
the  result  would  be  to  exclude  broad  occupational  areas  from  further  considera- 
tion for  the  client*    Error  later  in  the  process  would  tend  to  exclude  specific 
occupational  areas  and/or  jobs. 

The  ability  of  disabled  persons  to  reach  an  industrial  standard  criterion 
within  a  single  administration  of  a  simulated  work  task  appears  to  be  quite 
limited*    Research  conducted  at  Emory  University  Research  and  Training  Center 
(Chyatte*  1976)  provides  client  time  score  distribution  and  industrial  standards 
based  on  MTM-3  for  two  JEVS  work  samples;  union  assembly  and  hardware  assembly. 
These  data  Indicate  that  only  3.4%  of  the  clients  who  took  the  union  assembly 
and         of  those  who  took  hardware  assembly  reached  100%  of  the  Industrial 
standard.    The  ability  of  non-disabled  persons  to  reach  the  100%  of  standard 
level  in  a  single  administration  of  a  work  sample  appears  to  be  similarly  limited. 
Dunn  (1976)*  in  a  study  of  the  work  sample  performance  of  54  college  undergrad- 
uates, found  that  only  15%  of  the  nmles  and  6%  of  the  females  reached  the 
industrial  standard  during  the  first  administration  (50  trials).  However* 
when  provided  with  an  additional  three  administrations  (150  trials)  of  practice* 
55%  of  the  males  and  42%  of  the  females  met  the  industrial  standard.  Individual- 
ized prediction  equations*  basad  on  the  times  for  the  four  administrations* 
were  developed  and  used  to  predict  practiced  ("peak")  levels  of  performance  for 
these  subjects.    These  predictions  indicated  that,  after  20  administrations 
of  the  work  sample,  70%  of  the  males  would  attain  the  industrial  standard*  while 
70%  of  the  females  would  attain  the  standard  after  25  administrations.  In 
other  words*  these  data  suggest  that  about  20  administrations  for  males  and  25 
administrations  for  females  would  be  required  to  clearly  differentiate  those 
individuals  who  can  readily  attain  the  industrial  standard  from  those  who  cannot. 
Thus*  in  the^  traditional  approach  to  Vocational  Evaluation  utilizing  one  adminis- 
tration, 55%'  of  the  males  and  71%  of  the  females  would  have  been  misclassified. 

A  number  of  researchers  (e.g.,  Tillman,  1971i  Dunn,  1976)  have  suggested  that 
one  way  to  overcome  the  problem  of  underestimating  client  potential  on  work 
samples  is  to  plot  the  client's  perfonnance  data  in  the  form  of  a  learning 
curve  (or  equation)  and  to  extrapolate  client  potential  using  this  data*  For 
instance,  Tillman  suggested  that  the  client's  performance  on  a  task  should  be 
graphed  with  the  number  of  practice  trials  on  the  horizontal  axis  and  some 
measure  of  perforrance*  such  as  production  rate,  on  the  vertical  axis.  Such 
graphic  representations*  called  learning  or  performance  curves,  typically  show 
increases  in  performance  with  increases  in  practice.    The  law  of  diminishing^ 
returns  sets  in  on  such  tasks*  however.    That  is,  the  slope  of  the  curve,  which 
represents  the  rate  of  learning  or  improvement,  is  usually  very  steep  on  the 
initial  practice  trials  but  tends  to  level  off  as  the  amount  of  practice 
increases.    Tillman  suggested  that  clients  should  be  allowed  to  practice  a  work 
sample  until  their  performance  curve  becomes  almost  horizontal*  that  1s*  until 
performance  is  nu  longer  improving  and  that  this  level  of  performance  should 
ba  used  to  gauge  client  potential.    As  mentioned  above*  however.  Improvement 
can  continue  for  many  thousands  and  even  niilHons  of  trials.    For  this  reason, 
Dunn*  (1976)  has  suggested  that  Tniman's  technique  might  require  an  exorbitant. 
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amount  of  practice  before  performance  levels  off,    Dunn  proposedi  instead,  that 
the  data  on  the  performance  of  a  limited  number  of  trials  could  be  fitted  to 
a  regression  (or  learning  curve)  equation  and  that  this  method  could  be  used  to 
accurately  predict  client  potential.    Research  by  Dunn  suggests  that  this  tech- 
nique does^  in  factt  have  great  potential.    In  additions  learning  curves  have 
been  successfully  used  in  industrial  settings  (See  Cochran,  1968;  or  Jordan*  1972) 
for  many  years  to  help  determine  the  adequacy  of  employee  performance  and  to 
help  gauge  production  costs. 

The  term  "learning"  curve  has  been  used  to  refer  to  a  graph  representing  changes 
in  performance  over  time  or  trials.    Though  the  changes  in  performance  can  be 
attributed,  in  part,  to  learning*  variations  in  the  curve  also  reflect  variables 
other  than  learning  which  affect  performance  (e.g.*  environmental  variables* 
motivation,  etc.).    Though  these  graphs  of  performance  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
the  actual  amount  of  learning  that  occurs,  they  do  reflect  how  an  individual 
actuany  performs*  which  is  the  most  important  aspect.    Since  the  term  "learning" 
curve  is  widely  used  in  the  literature,  this  study  will  refer  to  the  graphing 
of  performance  (and  equations  which  describe  such  performance)  as  a  learning 
curve*  with  the  realization  that  such  curves  reflect  the  effects  of  many  variables. 

The  advantage  of  the  learning  curve  approach  to  evaluating  work  sample  performance 
is  that  this  method  reflects  what  changes  occur  In  the  client's  work  sample 
performance  during  testing.    A  static  process  of  evaluating  the  level  of  func- 
tioning* such  as  using  the  mean  or  total  production  rate,  falls  to  recognize 
the  impact  of  learning.    Two  individuals  functioning  at  the  same  average  level 
on  a  work  sample  Involving  several  trials  are  not  necessarily  the  same.  Figure 
1  Illustrates  this  point.    Client  A  Is  actually  performing  better  than  Client 
B  during  the  final  trials  of  the  test  period  and  appears  to  have  more  potential 
at  the  task,  but  the  mean  is  the  same  for  both  clients.    This  potentially  valuable 
information  would  be  lost  if  the  evaluator  were  to  use  a  static  measure  In 
examining  a  client.    It  Is  not  lost,  however*  when  learning  curves  are  used. 


CLIENT  A 


CLIENT  B 


Figure 


1,    Hypothetical  work  sample  performance  curves  for 
two  clients  with  same  mean  performance  level 
but  different  potential - 
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In  addition  to  the  increased  accuracy  about  actual  performance,  this  approach 
has  utility  for  making  statements  about  the  client's  capacity  In  selected 
areas  and  could  serve  as  a  reliable  data  base  for  examining  the  effects  of  dif- 
ferent intervention  strategies.    For  example,  with  a  given  learning  curve,  it  Is 
possible  to  estimate  what  the  client's  potential  would  be  given  further  training. 
Learning  curves  nay  also  indicate  the  level  of  motivation  on  a  task.    For  example, 
if  the  level  of  performance  at  the  end  of  the  practice  trials  were  lower  than 
the  beginning  level,  it  Is  suggestive  of  a  loss  of  motivation  or  lack  of  Incentive 
on  the  task  rather  than  a  lack  of  ability.    Comparison  of  performance  changes 
on  several  tasks  would  further  Increase  the  ability  to  understand  client  motiva- 
tion and  Interest  as  well  as  performance  ability, 

A  drawback  to  the  use  of  the  learning  curve  is  the  fact  that  the  use  of  this 
approach  would  normally  Increase  the  work  load  of  vocational  evaluators.    If  an 
evaluator  uses  a  measure  such  as  the  mean  production  rate,  the  score  is  very  simple 
to  compute,  that  is,  the  total  time  to  complete  the  task  is  divided  by  the  number 
of  items  completed.    More  typically,  the  evaluator  would  simply  compute  the  number 
of  pieces  produced  during  a  set  period  of  time  or  the  total  time  to  complete  a 
set  number  of  items.    It  is  also  very  easy  for  evaluators  to  administer  the  work 
sample  and  obtain  the  data  1n  such  cases.    They  simply  start  a  timer  when  the 
client  begins  the  task  and  stop. the  timer  when  the  client  is  finished.    In  the 
Interim,  the  evaluator  can  be  busy  with  other  tasks.    This  would  not  be  the  case, 
however,  if  an  evaluator  were  to  collect  data  to  be  used  in  calculating  a  learning 
curve  for  a  client.    In  this  case,  the  evaluator  would  have  to  constantly  monitor 
the  client's  performance,  recording  the  anraunt  of  time  taken  to  complete  each  item. 
Furthermore,  the  evaluator  would  then  have  a  more  complex  analysis  of  the  data  to 
perform.    This  procedure  would,  of  course,  reduce  the  amount  of  time  the  evaluator 
could  spend  on  other  aspects  of  his/her  job  or  with  other  clients.    Thus,  though 
analysis  of  performance  through  generation  of  learning  curves  has  been  advocated 
for  a  number  of  years,  few  evaluators  consistently  employ  them. 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  this  project  Is  the  development  of  a  microproces- 
sing (microcomputing)  system  that  can  automatically  collect  data  on  work  sample 
performance  and  subsequently  calculate  a  learning  curve  using  the  data  which  was 
collected.    Such  a  device  would  have  the  advantages  of  the  use  of  learning 
curves,  which  can  more  accurately  reflect  a  client's  present  level  of  function- 
ing and  potential,  while  at  the  same  time  not  have  the  disadvantage  of  increasing 
the  work  load  of  an  evaluator.    A  second  purpose  of  this  project  Involves  an 
attempt  to  determine  the  feasibility  and  utility  of  employing  learning  curves  in 
evaluating  client  potential.    A  number  of  questions  with  regard  to  the  accuracy- 
of  predictions  that  can  be  made  with  a  learning  curve  approach,  the  amount  of 
data  that  is  necessary  to  make  an  accurate  prediction,  and  other  concerns  will 
be  examined  in  two  experiments.    In  the  final  phase  of  this  study,  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  evaluate  the  microprocessing  system  and  the  learning  curve  approach 
in  three  rehabilitation  facilities.    The  information  gathered  1n  this  phase  of 
the  project  should  lead  to  further  refinements  in  the  microprocessing  system 
and  in  the  procedures  for  collecting  learning  curve  data. 

7,  Objectives 

The  objectives  being  addressed  in  this  project  are: 

1,    A  review  of  the  literature  on  learning-curve  assessment. 
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2.  The  development  of  a  microprocessing  system  (both  hardware 
and  software)  that  can  collect  data  on  work  sample  perfor- 
mance and  use  this  data  to  compute  learning  curves, 

3.  The  evaluation  of  a  number  of  alternative  methods  of 
computing  learning  curves  to  determine  which  Is  the  most 
accurate  under  diverse  conditions. 

4.  The  determination  of  whether  the  performance  of  clients 
experiencing  rest  Intervals  between  practice  trials 
(spaced  practice)  can  be  more  accurately  predicted  than 
the  performance  of  clients  experiencing  no  rest  Interval 
between  trials  (massed  practice). 

5*    The  detev^mlnatlon  of  whether  the  performance  of  clients  who 
practice  on  a  -'complex"  work  sample  can  be  as  accurately 
predicted  as  can  the  performance  of  clients  practicing  on 
a  "simple"  task. 

6,    The  deployment  of  the  microprocessing  system  1n  three 
rehabilitation  facilities  to  determine  the  utility  of 
Information  gainedt  the  practicality  of  the  system, 
and  the  likelihood  of  adoption  of  the  system  1n  similar 
fashion* 

8*  Methodology 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  Is  the  development  and  testing  bf ^a  micro- 
processing device  that  can  automatically  collect  data  on  repetitious  types  of 
work  samples  Involving  motor  skills  and  use  learning  curves  to  assess  current 
capacities  and  project  future  performance  on  the  tasks.    In  addition^  the  study 
Is  attempting  to  determine  which  of  a  number  of  alternative  methods  (formulas 
and  graphing  procedures)  most  accurately  predicts  future  performance.    The  pro- 
ject is  being  conducted  in  three  phases. 

Phase  I 

Instruments,    This  project  is  testing  the  capabilities  of  a  microprocessor  to 
coTlect  and  process  work-sample  data,    A  C4P  microprocessors  manufactured  by 
Ohio  Scientific  Instruments  was  chosen  for  use  1n  the  study.    This  model  Is 
programmable  In  Basic,  has  both  serial  and  parallel  input/output  (I/O)  ports, 
and  has  sufficient  memory  (8K  RAM)  to  store  the  data  and  then  compute  programs 
necessary  to  output  It  In  the  desired  formats.    The  device  Is  linked  via  the 
parallel  I/O  ports,  to  a  remote  switch  which  Indicates  when  each  trial  of  a 
work  sample  is  completed  by  a  client.    The  microprocessor  1s  prografmed  to  compute 
the  elapsed  time  to  complete  each  trial  and  to  store  this  Information  for 
further  processing  once  the  required  number  of  trials  have  been  completed. 
A  variety  of  switch  types  can  be  interfaced  with  the  device*  so  It  is  flexible 
enough  to  be  used  with  any  work  sample.    There  are  two  basic  types  of  switches 
that  can  be  used  with  this  device:    (1)  those  activated  by  movements  in  the  task* 
and  (2)  those  activated  by  the  client  when  each  item  In  the  task  is  completed. 
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Procedure.    The  Initial  phase  of  this  project  consisted  of  the  purchasing, 
modification,  and  programming  of  a  microprocessor  that  gathers  real  time  data  on 
work-sample  performance.    As  mentioned  above  (see  Instruments),  a  C4P  micro- 
computer, manufactured  by  Ohio  Scientific  Instruments  was  selected  for  use  in 
the  study.    The  device  has  been  modified  and  prograirined  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
determining  the  amount  of  time  taken  to  complete  each  item  (unit)  in  a  work 
sample,  to  store  these  data,  and  later  calculate  learning  curves  using  that 
data. 

Also  involved  in  this  phase  of  the  project  was  a  review  of  the  learning  litera- 
ture, particularly,  that  dealing  with  the  use  of  learning  curves  in  attempting 
to  predict  the  level  of  performance  at  some  later  point  in  time.    A  number  of 
alternative  learning  curve  equations  were  identified  In  this  review  and  are  being 
evaluated  as  to  the  accuracy  with  which  they  can  be  used  to  predict  performance 
levels  after  a  given  amount  of  practice  at  a  tas' .    The  evaluation  of  these 
equations  is  taking  place  in  Phase  2. 

Phase  2 

The  second  phase  of  this  study  is  currently  ongoing  and  Involves  conducting  two 
experiments  which  examine  (1)  the  accuracy  that  can  be  attained  in  terms  of 
predicting  client  work-sample  performance  using  learning  curves,  and  (2)  the 
identification  of  the  optimal  levels  of  a  number  of  variables  which  could 
influence  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  prediction,  using  learning  curves.  In 
addition,  these  studies  will  examine  the  utility  of  using  the  microprocessor  to 
collect  and  analyze  work-sample  performance  data. 

Experiment  1.    In  the  initial  experiment,  20  clients  (10  male,  10  female)  from 
the  Vocational  Development  Center  at  UW-Stout  participated  as  subjects.  These 
individuals  performed  50  repetitions  of  a  work  sample  (described  below)  for  5 
consecutive  work  days.    The  performance  data  that  were  collected  consisted  of 
the  amount  of  time  it  took  to  complete  each  trial  (the  complete  assembly  of 
one  Item).    These  data  were  used  1n  evaluating  several  alternative  methods  of 
calculating  learning  curves  in  terms  of  the  degree  to  which  they  accurately 
predict  both  the  client's  level  of  performance  after  a  given  amount  of  practice 
trials,  and  also,  the  number  of  trials  it  would  take  a  client  to  reach  a  given 
criterion  level.    The  criterion  level  to  be  used  in  this  study  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent ones  consists  of  the  MTM  industrial  standard  for  the  task  used  1n  the 
study     Some  of  the  computational  formulas  and  techniques  being  evaluated  in  the 
study  include  TUlman's  (1971)  method  of  graphically  plotting  the  data  and 
extrapolating  from  it,  Dunn's  (1976)  regression  equation  approach,  at  least  three 
learning  curve  equations  used  1n  industry  (Cochran,  1968;  Hancock,  1971-,  Jordan, 
1966).  and  the  hyperbolic  and  modlfled-exponentlal  equations  discussed  by  Mazur 
and  Hastie  (1978). 

The  results  of  some  of  the  initial  analyses  performed  on  the  data  from  this 
study  are  discussed  below  in  the  section  dealing  with  Current  Year's  Activities. 

Experiment  2.    A  second  experiment  will  be  conducted,  again  using  clients  from 
the  VDC  as  subjects.    There  are  two  primary  reasons  for  conducting  this  study. 
The  first  deals  with  an  attempt  to  determine  whether  an  alternative  method  of 
collecting  data  could  result  in  an  equally  accurate  estimate  of  client  potential 
at  a  task  using  less  data  than  1n  the  first  experiment.    One  of  the  findings 
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of  the  first  experiment  (see  discussion  of  the  results  in  the  section  on 
Current  Year's  Activities)  was  that  an  accurate  prediction  of  the  Day  5  perfor- 
mance level  could  not  be  made  using  only  the  data  from  the  client's  performance 
on  Day  1.    Typically,  clients  on  Day  1  showed  an  improvement  in  performance, 
probably  due  mostly  to  learning,  and  then  a  decrease  in  performance  proficiency, 
possibly  due  to  fatigue  or  boredom.    As  a  result  of  the  drop  m  performance 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  practice  session,  an  accurate  prediction  of  the 
level  of  performance  that  would  be  obtained  by  Day  5  could  not  be  nade  using 
this  data.    Previous  learning  research  (e.g.,  Adams,  1953)  suggests  that  speced 
learning  trials  (those  in  which  a  rest  interval  occurs  between  trials)  results 
in  higher  performance  levels  than  do  massed  learning  trials  (those  with  no  rest 
between  trials,  as  was  the  procedure  in  Experiment  1).    This  may  be  the  case 
because  the  individuals  undergoing  spaced  trials  do  not  become  as  fatigued  or, 
possibly,  because  the  fatigue  that  they  experience  dissipates  between  trials.  An 
examination  of  the  performance  of  individuals  who  have  experienced  spaced  learning 
trials  (e.g.,  Adams.  1953)  further  suggests  that  their  performance  is  not  only 
higher  than  is  that  of  those  who  experienced  massed  trials,  but  may  be  more 
predictable  as  well.    It  appears  that  under  spaced  practice  trials,  individuals 
do  not  display  the  decrement  1n  performance  towards  the  end  of  each  practice  _ 
session,  as  was  found  in  the  first  experiment.    Because  these  individuals  don  t 
show  such  a  decrement,  it  seems  likely  that  an  accurate  prediction  of  performance 
at  some  later  point  in  time  would  be  possible  using  less  data  than  would  be 
necessary  for  individuals  undergoing  massed  training  trials.    For  this  reason, 
the  length  of  the  interval  between  practice  trials  will  be  manipulated  in  the 
second  experiment.    It  is  expected  that  less  data  will  be  necessary  to  produce 
an  accurate  prediction  of  Day  5  performance  for  subjects  who  experienced  spaced 
practice  trials  than  for  those  who  exoerlenced  massed  trials. 

A  second  reason  for  conducting  Experiment  2  involves  the  question  of  the  general - 
izability  of  the  results  of  Experiment  1  and  of  Dunn's  (1976)  research.    In  ^ 
both  of  those  studies,  a  relatively  simple  task  was  performed  and  it  was  found 
that  a  high  degree  of  predictive  accuracy  was  obtained.    The  results  of  these 
studies  do  not  indicate,  however,  whether  such  a  high  degree  of  accuracy 
prediction  could  be  obtained  1f  clients  had  been  performing  on  a  more  comp  ax  ^ 
task.    For  this  reason,  the  complexity  of  the  work  sample  task  will  be  manipulated 
in  the  second  experiment.    This  experiment  will.  thus,  consist  of  a  i  x  2  ^ 
factorial  design  with  either  massed  or  spaced  practice  trials  on  a    simple  or 
"complex"  work  sample  task.    Sixty  individuals  who  are  undergoing  vocational 
evaluation  at  the  VDC  will  participate  as  the  subjects.    As  in  the  first  experi- 
ment, the  subjects  will  be  required  to  perform  on  the  work  sample  for  five 
consecutive  work  days.    A  brief  pilot  study  will  be  conducted  in  order  to 
determine  the  most  appropriate  interval  for  use  in  the  spaced  practice  trials 
procedure  and  to  verify  that  the  tasks  do.  In  fact,  differ  in  complexity. 

Phase  3 

The  final  phase  of  this  project  will  involve  field  testing  the  microprocessor 
In  three  rehabilitation  facilities.    The  device  will  be  tested  in  terms  of  its 
reliability,  the  amount  it  is  used,  the  amount  of  information  evaluators  and 
counselors  gain  with  this  device,  and  the  way  in  which  the  information  gained 
with  the  device  is  used.    Such  Information  will  be  gathered  via  surveys  and  inter- 
views.   In  addition,  the  instruction  booklets  which  explain  the  uses  and  operation 
Of  the  device  will  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  clarity  and  sufficiency. 
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Timelines 


Aug.   t,  1979 

October,  1979 
November^  1979 
March,  1980 

June,  1980 
July,  1980 
September,  1980 

November,  1980 
March,  1981 

Aprils  1981 

May,  1981 
August,  1981 
September,  1981 

November,  1981 

February,  1982 
March,  1982 


Continue  review  of  literature  and  review  rri croprocessor 
systems* 

Microprocessor  ordered. 

Selection  and  design  of  simulated  work  samples. 

Microprocessor  received.    Complete  development  of  work 
sample  and  interface  with  the  mircroprocessor.  Program 
the  microprocessor  to  cellect  data  and  test  and  evaluate 
the  a4£Stem, 

Begin  pilot  study  for  Experiment  1, 

Begin  collecting  data  for  EKperlment  1, 

Begin  writing  programs  for  microcomputer  which  compute 
learning  curve  equations  with  data  from  Experiment  1* 

Begin  Experiment  1  data  analyses* 

Complete  data  analyses  for  Experiment  1  and  begin 
article  discussing  findings* 

Complete  article  dealing  with  the  findings  of 
Experiment  1  and  disseminate.    Initiate  pilot  study 
for  Experiment  2* 

Begin  collecting  data  for  Experiment  2. 

Begin  data  analyses  for  Experiment  2* 

Complete  Experiment  2  data  analyses  and  begin 
article  discussing  the  results* 

Complete  article  dealing  with  the  results  of  Experiment 
2  and  disseminate*    Begin  Phase  3  demonstrations  and 
further  evaluation  of  the  microprocessing  system* 

Begin  initial  evaluations  of  the  Phase  3  demonstrations 
and  analyze  survey  results^ 

Complete  initial  drafts  of  research  dissemination  products. 
These  Include^a  manual  dealing  with  the  computer  software 
and  hardware  modifications  for  the  microprocessing  system, 
a  demonstration  report,  a  review  of  learning  curve  predic- 
tion techniques,  and  training  modules. 
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ApriU  1982  Begin  pilot  testing  of  research  dissemination  products. 

Coordinate  efforts  with  training  staff.    Complete  Phase  3 
tests  and  incorporate  results  into  final  versions  of 
research  and  training  TOterials, 

June,  1982  Complete  all  project  reports. 

I*    Relevance  of  the  Problem 

To  Center's  Mission 

The  mission  of  this  Research  and  Training  Center  focuses  upon  facil  1ty  rehabil i- 
tation  services  provided  within  the  context  of  the  state-federal  vocational 
rehabilitation  system.    These  services  encompass  necessary  diagnostic,  restora- 
tive*  and  training  functions  which  assist  handicapped  individuals  to  maximize 
their  vocational  development*    In  Vocational  Evaluation ,  a  wide  variety  of 
assessment  techniques  are  utlHied  1n  determining  clients'  vocational  potential 
for  the  purposes  of  eligibility  determination,  service  planning*  and  development 
of  the  clients'  vocational  goals.    In  Vocational  Adjustment  services,  various 
therapeutic  techniques  are  utilized  to  enhance  the  clients'  ability  to  adapt 
and  cope    personally,  socially,  and  vocationally  to  the  world  of  work  and 
associated  environmental  settings.    In  Placement,  another  array  of  techniques 
which  prepare  the  client  to  seek  and  maintain  employment  is  used  to  achieve 
the  rehabilitation  goal  of  maximizing  the  Individual's  vocational  development. 

The  Center's  core  area  of  research  within  facility-state  agency  vocational 
rehabilitation  Is  more  specifically  defined  by  three  lines  of  prograrraTiatlc 
research  which  parallel  these  service  entitles^  Vocational  Evaluation,  Voca- 
tional Adjustment,  and  Placement.    In  addition,  the  Interrelationships  among 
these  lines  of  programmatic  research  are  ensured  through  a  line  of  research  in 
Rehabilitation  Resource  Development  and  Management.  This  line  of  progranmatic 
research  Includes  the  development  of  data  bases  for  assessing  the  impact  of 
service  combinations  on  client  outcome  and  provides  baseline  inforrotion  for 
determining  effects  of  changes  In  program  delivery.    This  line  also  provides 
for  the  coordination  of  research,  development  of  research  resources,  and 
enhancement  of  dissemination  and  utilization  activities. 

From  Figure  2,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  research  of  three  projects  (R-30,  R-39, 
and  R-40)  impact  on  Rehabilitation  Resource  Development  and  Management.  Five 
projects  deal  primarny  with  Vocational  Evaluation  (R-37,  R-42i  R-44,  (P)R-51, 
and  (P)R-52).    Three  projects  address  specific  concerns  within  Vocational 
Adjustment  (R-41,  R-43,  and  R-45),  and  three  projects  have  been  initiated  1n 
the  area  of  Placement  and  Employment  (R-48,  R-49,  and  R-50). 

The  proposed  study  Is  aimed  primarny  at  the  Improvement  of  facility  services* 
It  could  lead  to  changes  in  program  procedures  In  both  Vocational  Evaluation 
and  in  Work  Adjustment  Training.    This  research  seeks  to  Improve  the  methods 
and  outcomes  of  initial  and  continuous  assessment  of  clients'  vocational  func- 
tioning by  providing  a  basis  fori    (1)  improving  the  assessment  of  current 
levels  of  individual  performance,  and  (2)  improving  the  accuracy  of  prediction 
of  individual  potential  from  initial  measures  of  performance. 
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FIGURE  2:  THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  NEW,  CONTINUING,  AND  PROPOSED  RESEARCH  PROJECTS  TO 
RT-22'S  CORE  AREA  AND  LINES  OF  PROGRAMMATIC  RESEARCH 
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To  Rehabil itation 

The  project  directly  relates  to    the  problem  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  knowledge 
to  carry  out  an  adequate  evaluation  and  assessment  of  severely  disabled  clients. 
Those  severely  disabled  persons  referred  to  rehabilitation  facilities  for 
vocational  assessment  as  part  of  the  initial  selection  and  planning  process 
are  generally  characterized  by  counselor  questions  relating  to  their  vocational 
potential  and  feasibility  for  services.    This  project  is  directed  toward  improving 
the  accuracy  of  the  work  perfomiance  based  information  used  to  answer  these 
questions. 

Secondly^  it  addresses  the  question  of  which  one  of  several  alternative  predic- 
tion equations^  developed  from  initial  performance  dataj  would  be  the  most 
economical  and  efficient  alternative  to  the  provision  of  lengthy  practice  periods 
in  the  assessment  of  work  perforrrance  potential.    Such  predictions  could  be 
useful  with  any  type  of  real  or  simulated  work  task  assessemnt  procedure,  including 
work  samples,  workshop  job  stations*  or  industrial  work  sites. 

10.  Client  Characteristics 

The  total  project  will  involve  eighty  participants,  all  of  whom  will  be  Voca- 
tional Evaluation  clients.    Voluntary  participation  on  the  part  of  all  subjects 
will  be  obtained,  according  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout's  and  DHEW's 
policies  and  procedures  on  Protection  of  Human  Subjects.    All  clients  who  are 
.  physically  capable  of  performing  on  the  work  sample  will  be  eligible  for 
participation, 

11.  Current  Year's  Activities 

There  have  been  three  major  activities  under  taken  or  completed  in  the  current 
year  that  are  critical  to  the  completion  of  this  research*    The  first  of  these 
involved  obtaining^  modifyingt  and  programming  the  microprocessor  which  is  being 
used  to  automatically  collect  and  analyze  data  in  this  project.    The  device  was 
modified  so  that  it  can  be  Interfaced  with  any  work  sample  that  is  being  used 
for  data  collection*    With  the  selected  work  sample^  modification  was  relatively 
simple.    It  Involved  attaching  a  relay  switch  so  that  it  can  function  as  a  buffer 
between  a  microswitch  that  Is  attached  to  the  work  sample,  and  the  parallel  input 
port  on  the  computer.    The  device  works  in  the  following  way.    When  a  client^ 
completes  an  item  from  the  work  sample  that  Is  being  used  in  the  study *  the  item 
is  dropped  into  a  box*    This  triggers  a  microswitch  in  the  box*  which  in  turn 
operates  a  relay  to  which  It  is  attached.    When  the  relay  closes*  the  change^ 
in  Its  state  Is  noted  by  the  computer,  which  then  calculates  the  amount  of  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  completion  of  the  previous  item. 

The  data  collection  program  that  was  written  for  the  microcomputer  performs 
several  functions.    First,  It  acts  as  a  "real-time"  clock  by  repeatedly  performing 
a  series  of  instructions  that  take  a  constant  amount  of  time  (1  second)  to 
perform.    This  aspect  of  the  program  was  necessary  because  this  computer  model 
does  not  have  a  buHt  In  real-time  clock.    Secondr^the  program  monitors  the  state 
of  the  microswitch  attached  to  the  work  sample.    This  allov^s  the  computer  to 
keep  track  of  the  performance  of  the  client.    When  the  switch  closes,  the  computer 
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calculates  the  amount  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  completion  of  the 
previous  item  by  the  client.    It  then  stores  this  information  and  begins  a  new 
timing  sequence.    Finally,  when  the  client  has  completed  the  designated  number 
of  ItOTS  on  the  task,  the  computer  can  output  the  data  that  has  been  collected 
to  an  appropriate  storage  device  (e.g.,  a  tape  cassette  or  a  disk)  for  later 
analysis. 

A  number  of  other  programs  have  been  written  to  analyze  the  data  that  is  being 
collected  In  this  project.    Thus  far,  five  programs  have  been  written  which  use 
work-sample  performance  data  to  calculate  parameters  for  specific  learning-curve 
equations.    These  programs  also  determine  the  goodness  of  fit  of  the  calculated 
learning  curves  with  the  obtained  data.    Still  other  programs  have  been  written 
that  summariie  and  graphically  plot  the  data. 

The  second  major  activity  that  was  accomplished  on  this  project  this  year 
involved  conducting  an  experiment  in  which  work  sample  performance  data  was 
collected  on  clients  at  the  FDC  at  UW-Stout,    These  data  were  collected  from  a 
total  of  24  clients.    The  data  from  20  of  these  subjects  (10  male,  10  female)  was 
usable  in  the  data  analyses.    The  data  from  the  remaining  clients  could  not  be 
used  because  they  failed  to  complete  five  days  of  training  at  the  task  or,  in 
one  case,  the  data  was  lost  due  to  an  error  on  the  part  of  a  research  assistant 
when  transferring  the  data  to  computer  tape. 

The  experimental  procedure  used  In  this  study  was  described  above  under  the 
description  of  Experiment  1  1n  the  Methodology  section.    The  Stout-Eye-Hand-Foot 
CoGrd1nat1on  work  sample  was  used  in  the  study.    An  MTM  analysis  on  this  task 
Indicated  that  the  Industrial  work  standard  for  completing  50  repetitions  of 
this  task  would  be  10.80  minutes  FDC  norms,  based  upon  the  performance  of  a 
group  of  their  clients  on  this  task,  indicated  that  22,66  minutes  or  longer 
was  "below  average"  performance,  14.66  to  22,66  minutes  was  -'average,"  and 
below  14.66  minutes  was  "above  average"  at  the  task. 

The  final  activity  that  has  been  undertaken  on  this  project  this  year  involved 
a  number  of  analyses  of  the  data  collected  in  the  above  experiment.    The  results 
of  these  analyses  are  discussed  below. 

The  performance  times  for  Day  1  and  Day  5  (the  first  and  last  days  of  practice) 
for  each  subject  are  listed  in  Table  1,    It  can  be  seen  in  the  Table  that  one  of 
the  subjects  (5%)  met  the  industrial  standard  (10.80  minutes)  on  Day  1,  but 
that  11  (55%)  of  the  clients  did  so  on  Day  5,    This  means  that  if  only  a  single 
administration  of  this  work  sample  had  been  given  to  the  clients  in  the  present 
study,  only  one  of  the  clients  who  demonstrated  the  ability  to  perform  at  a 
competive  industrial  rate  on  Day  5  would  have  been  appropriately  classified. 
In  terms  of  the  performance  of  these  clients  relative  to  the  VDC  norms,  S 
clients  (40%)  performed  "above  average,"  9  clients  (45%)  were  "average,"  and  3 
were  below  the  average  rate  on  Day  1.    By  Day  5,  however,  18  clients  (90%)  were 
performing  at  the  "above  average"  rate  and  the  remaining  2  were  at  the  "average" 
rate.    Thus,  there  was  considerable  improvement  across  the  five  practice  sessions 
relative  to  the  performance  norms  established  on  the  VDC  clients  and  relative 
to  the  MTM  industrial  standard. 


TABLE  1 
Total  Perforoanc 
Each  Cliant   for  D 


e   Times  of 
ays    1   and  5 


Cliant  if 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Day  1 
12.19 
18.  89 
24.43 
22.  72 
15.40 
13.20 
16.71 
15.03 
15.29 
12.28 


Day  5 
8.30 
14.65 
12.23 
14  .  03 
9.  64 
10.19 
10.16 
11.84 
11.42 
8,19 


Client  # 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Day  I 
16.60 
19,92 
15.24 
13.64 
12.37 
15.50 
12,43 
10.42 
26.83 
12.85 


Day  5 
12.82 
14.67 
9,62 
7.14 
8.71 
U.  11 
8.57 
9.53 
15.12 
10.67 
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A  2  (Male  vs  FerMle)  by  5  (Practice  Sessions)  repeated  measures  analysis  of 
variance  was  used  to  analyze  the  performance  data.    This  was  done  to  determine 
wh^her  there  was  a  significant  sex  difference  In  perforniance  on  this  work 
samplet  as  Dunn  (1976)  had  found  in  his  studyt  and  whether  perfonnance  signifi- 
cantly improved  across  practice  sessions.    A  summary  of  this  analysis^  along 
with  group  meanSs^  can  be  found  in  Table  2,    As  can  be  seen  In  that  Tables  there 
was  neither  a  significant  Interaction  involving  this  factor.    It  can  also  be 
seen  in  the  Table,  however,  that  there  was  a  highly  significant  effect  for 
Practice  Sessions  in  this  study.    Thus,  the  results  of  this  study  failed  to 
replicate  the  sex  difference  that  Dunn  found  In  his  study  but  strongly  replicated 
his  finding  and  others  regarding  significant  increases  in  performance  across 
practice  sessions.    It  1s  interesting  to  speculate  as  to  why  there  was  not  a 
sex  difference  found  In  the  present  study.    It  may  well  be  the  case  that  prior 
experience  at  a  task  or  at  similar  tasks,  based  upon  sex-role  socialization,  is 
the  cause  of  the  sex  differences  In  performance  found  in  the  Dunn  study  and  in 
numerous  others.    On  tasks  such  as  the  one  used  in  the  present  study^  however, 
neither  sex  may  have  more  prior  experience  at  the  task  and  a  sex  difference 
would*  therefore,  not  be  found.    If  this  analysis  is  correct,  then  one  would 
expect  that,  with  practice,  many  sex  differences  in  work  sample  performance 
would  disappear. 

As  stated  above,  there  was  a  highly  significant  improvement  in  performance 
across  practice  sessions  in  the  present  study.    Further  analysis  of  the  data 
indicated  that  the  mean  rate  of  improvement  for  the  clients  was  30.68%,  with  a 
standard  deviation  of  10.42%.    The  smallest  amount  of  improvement  was  14%  and 
the  greatest  was  50%.    Thus*  1f  an  evaluator  were  to  use  a  client's  performance 
on  this  task  after  only  one  session  of  practice  as  a  reliable  Indicator  of  the 
dictator  of  the  client's  capability,  he/she  would  be  underestimating  the  client's 
potential  by  about  31%  on  the  average.    This  appears  to  be  a  fairly  conservative 
estimate  since  clients  could  be  expected  to  Improve  even  more  with  additional 
practice  at  the  task. 

A  further  set  of  analyses  that  was  done  on  the  data  from  this  study  involved 
fitting  the  data  from  the  first  4  days  of  practice  to  each  of  several  different 
learning-curve  equations.    These  calculations  were  computed  1n  order  to  determine 
(1)  which  formula  produced  the  closest  fit  to  the  obtained  dataj  and  (2)  which 
formula  would  produce  the  most  accurate  prediction  of  the  level  of  performance 
obtained  by  the  client  on  the  final  day  of  practice  (Day  5),    Table  3  depicts 
the  results  of  these  analyses.    In  that  Table,  it  can  be  seen  that  all  of  the 
equations  that  were  examined  were  reasonably  accurate  in  predicting  the  average 
level  of  performance  on  Day  5*  based  upon  the  performance  levels  obtained  In 
the  previous  four  days  of  practice.    None  of  the  equations  produced  an  average 
error  rate  higher  than  9.64%.    The  most  accurate  equation^  #1  in  the  Tables  Is 
a  three  parameter  hyperbolic  function*    Interestinglys  this  Is  the  same  function 
that  Ntazur  and  Hastle  (1978)  found  to  be  the  "best  fitting"  equation  in  their 
study  in  which  they  analyzed  performance  data  from  a  large  number  of  learning 
studies.    Equation  number  5  in  the  Table  is  the  one  that  Dunn  employed  in  his 
data  analyses.    As  can  be  seen,  Dunn's  equation  is  one  of  the  least  accurate  in 
predicting  Day  5  performance  level. 
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TABLE  2 


Summary  of 
of  Total 

Analys Is 
Times  and 

of  Variance 
Group  Means 

— .  

Sourca 

Mean 

Q  r 

no  r 



Sax  (S) 
Male 
Female 

12.56 
13.  16 

1 

8.84  .15. 

.  10 

Error  b 

18 

58.69 

Prac  tice 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

(P) 

16  .  10 

13.22 
12.42 
11.66 
10.93 

4 

79.90  48.33 

.  001 

S  X  P 

4 

1.75  1.06 

.  10 

Error  w 

72 

1.65 
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TABLE  3 

Predictive  Accuracy  of  Various 
Laarning^Curve   Fo rmul as 


FormBla 


Mean   %  Error 


S  .D. 


Range  (% ) 


Y^K   (  ) 


6.49 


5,87 


-5*88  to. 21.81 


Y^AX 


B 


7.45 


5.64  -14.86  to  20.86 


y-AB' 


7.  89 


7  .  98 


6  ,05 
6.  33 


-9.09   to  23.79 


-6. 10  to  22. 00 


Y=  A  +   (B-.  log  X)    8.  02 


6.  14  -18.60  to  20.45 


Y=  A  +  BC 


8,  64 


7.41 


-11.20  to  27.53 
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The  differences  in  the  degree  of  accuracy  in  predicting  the  5th  day's  perfor- 
mance level  that  was  found  1n  this  study  appears,  on  the  surface^  to  be  fairly 
trifial.    The  difference  becomes  more  Important^  however ^  as  the  practice  session 
to  which  one  wishes  to  extrapolate  becomes  more  renote.    That  is,  when  Instead 
of  trying  to  predict  the  performance  level  that  will  be  obtained  after  5  days 
of  practice*  one  attempts  to  extrapolate  to  the  level  of  performance  after  25 
or  50  days  of  practice.    One  effort  that  is  being  made  to  determine  the  degree 
of  inaccuracy  involved  in  predicting  farther  into  the  future  than  vas  done  1n 
the  present  Study  or  In  Dunn's  study,  has  involved  obtaining  data  from  previous 
research  studies  (e*g,,  Siebel,  1963)  in  which  the  subject  practiced  at  the  task 
for  up  to  75  practice  sessions.    Preliminary  analyses  of  such  data  suggest  that 
the  degree  of  error  made  in  predicting  performance  on  Day  75  of  Siebel 's  study, 
by  fitting  learning  curves  to  the  data  from  Days  1  to  10,  can  be  as  high  as 
40%  for  an  individual  subject.    These  findings  are  only  preliminary,  however, 
since  the  accuracy  of  only  two  of  the  learning  curves  has  been  examined. 

One  concern  of  interest  in  the  present  study  was  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  performance  level  that  was  eventually  obtained  on  Day  5  of  training  could  be 
accurately  predicted  using  only  the  response  times  for  each  of  the  SO  repetitions 
performed  on  Day  1.    It  would  obviously  be  highly  beneficial  If  an  accurate 
prediction  could  be  made  using  only  this  data  since  there  would  be  no  need  to 
collect  any  more  data  than  is  presently  done  1n  rrost  situations.    For  this 
reasont  the  scores  representing  performance  on  Day  1  for  each  subject  were  fitted 
to  a  learning-curve  equation  (Y     a  +  be).     The  parameter  values  obtained  for 
each  subject  were  then  used  to  estimate  that  subject's  Day  performance  level. 
This  estimate  was  then  compared  to  the  actual  performance  level  that  was 
obtained  on  Day  5,    The  mean  percentage  of  error  1n  predicting  the  Day  5 
performance  level  using  the  data  from  Day  1  was  47.45%,  with  a  standard  devia- 
tion of  21,84%,    Thus,  the  accuracy  of  prediction  using  this  data  was  only 
slightly  better  than  the  estimate  using  the  total  time  for  Day  1  (see  above). 
Several  other  analyses,  using  other  learning  curve  formulas,  are  still  to  be 
done  with  this  data.    An  examination  of  the  data  suggests  that  they  will  not 
be  much  more  accurate  than  the  formula  that  was  employed  above,  however. 

A  final  series  of  analyses  of  the  data  from  the  present  study  involved  determining 
the  degree  of  correlation  between  the  work-sample  performance  of  the  clients 
on  Day  1  and  Day  5,  Day  4  and  Day  5,  and  between  the  predicted  level  of  perfor- 
mance on  Day  5  {using  several  different  learning-curve  equations)  and  the  obtained 
level  of  performance  on  Day  5.    The  results  of  these  analyses  indicated  that  the 
rank-order  correlation  (RHO)  between  Day  1  and  Day  5  was  ,81;  between  Day  4  and 
Day  5  was  ,966;  and  the  correlations  between  the  predicted  and  obtained  data 
points*  using  several  different  formulas  ranged  from  .944  to  .988,    Thus*  there 
Is  a  considerable  gain  in  the  degree  of  correlation  when  using  the  performance 
level  on  Day  4  or  the  level  of  performance  predicted  by  any  of  the  learning-curve 
equations.    One  could,  therefore,  use  the  Day  4  performancp  level  as  a  highly 
accurate  estimate  of  a  client's  ^sition  1n  the  distribution  on  Day  5,  This 
method  would  probably  be  much  less  accurate  in  "long-range"  prediction,  than 
using  the  predicted  score  obtained  by  computing    learning  curves  to  estimate 
either  a  client's  rank-order  or  absolute  performance  level,  however.    That  is, 
the  learning-curve  approach  should  provide  a  better  estimate  of  performance  and 
rank-order  on  Day  75  than  would  the  level  of  performance  on  Day  4,    This  assump- 
tion needs  to  be  verified,  of  course,  through  further  research. 
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12.    Dissemination  of  Findings 


Finflings  of  the  project  will  be  disseminated  via  the  fGriowing  means: 

Center  Research  Reports 

Results  of  all  data  analyses  will  be  disseminated  in  specific  Center  research 
reports.    These  will  be  sent  to  all  state  agencies,  leaders  within  the  field  of 
facilities  and  Vocational  Evaluation,  and  abstracting  publications. 

Journal  Publications 

Significant  findings  and  implications  will  be  prepared  for  journal  publication 
and  submitted  to^  as  appropriate,  the  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Work  Adjustment 
Bulletin,  Rehabilitation  Counseling  Bulletin,  and  Journal  of  Applied  Rehabili- 
tation Counsel  ing. 

Training  and  Implementation  Reports 

These  would  Include  the  RTC  Connection  and  training  manuals.    One  manual  will 
include  instructions  on  the  purchaset  modification,  and  programming  of  micro- 
processing equipment  so  facilities  could  purchase  equipment  and  gain  the  capa- 
bilities of  automated  data  collection  and  the  advantages  of  the  learning  curve 
approach  to  assessment.    An  additional  manual  will  explain  computational  procedures 
for  learning  curves  using  a  hand  calculator, 

13.    Utilization  of  Findings 

By  Rehabil i tatlon 

The  findings  of  this  project  can  be  used  to  increase  the  accuracy  of  performance 
Information  generated  In  facility-based  and  state-operated  Vocational  Evaluation 
programs  regarding  client  vocational  potential.    It  can  do  so  by  developing  and 
demorlstrating  a  device  which  will  automatically  collect  data  and  determine  which 
specific  learning-curve  equation  is  most  accurate.    The  availability  of  equipment 
which  can  automatically  compute  learning  curves  should  lead  to  an  increase  in 
the  adoption  of  this  technique  and,  thus^  increase  the  amount  and  accuracy  of 
information  known  about  a  client. 

By  Center 

This  project  Is  an  initial  and  an  integral  step  In  a  programmatic  1 ine  of  research 
dealing  with  client  selection  and  rehabilitation  planning.    This  issue  is  of 
significant  magnitude  and  Importance  to  problems  relating  to  the  use  of  performance 
based  information  in  eligibility  determination  and  client  service  planning.  This 
can  be  used  to  refine  the  focus  of  the  Center's  programmatic  research  line. 
Additionally,  the  project  will  deal  with  some  methodological  and  measurement 
issues  inherent  in  assessing  client  work  performance  in  any  setting,  including 
actual  job  settings.    These  Issues  need  to  be  resolved  before  the  Center  can 
undertake  additional  research  in  these  areas. 
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Policyt  Program,  and  Practice  Changes 


Thi€  project  has  implications  primarny  for  program  and  practice  changes.  It 
also  has  bearing  upon  recent  issues  surroundir     he  use  of  appropriate^  non-- 
discriminatory  assessment  procedures  with  spe^.tn  groups,  whose  results  have 
Impact  on  employment  and  other  decision-making  processes.    The  project  will 
specifically  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  utility  and  efficiency  of  an  automated 
data  conector  and  analyzer,  and  the  utility  cf  the  use  of  learning  curves  in 
assessing  Vocational  Evaluation  clients, 
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6.    Statement  of  the  Problam 


Purpose 

In  providing  Vocational  Evaluation  services  In  rehabilitation  settings  today, 
there  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  consideration  given  to  the  implementation  of 
the  services*  evaluating  Individual  outcomes ^  and  revising  the  process  as 
a  result  of  evaluation.    Thus,  the  process  or  procedure  for  providing 
Vocational  Evaluation  services  for  rehabilitation  clients  Is  usually  a  vague 
and  unstructured  attempt  to  diagnose  and  assess  the  client.    This  process 
Is  conceptualized  by  most  facilities  In  terms  of  segmented  activities 
available  for  the  client,  such  as  work  sample  evaluation,  situational  assess- 
ment* job  tryout,  job  analysis,  etc.    All  of  these  methods  have  emerged  1n 
the  past  decade,  and  have  contributed  to  the  Vocational  Evaluation  process. 

With  these  many  relatively  new  technological  developments.  It  Is  questionable 
whether  the  field  Is  cognizant  of  methods,  rrodels,  or  for  that  matter,  patterns 
of  activities  that  exist  under  the  aegis  of  Vocational  (Work)  Evaluation 
services.    Sankovsky*s  (1969)  point  that  there  are,  perhaps,  as  many  approaches 
or  methods  of  delivery  as  there  are  Vocational  Evaluation  units,  may  still  be 
applicable  today. 

Historically,  rehabilitation  has  been  concerned  with  the  development  of 
technologies  or  approaches  that  evaluators  could  utilize  in  Vocational  Eval- 
uation,   Today,  the  field  of  rehabilitation  Is  Interested  In  seeking  answers 
to:    (1)  What  constitutes  Vocational  Evaluation,  as  practiced  1n  the  field; 
(2)  How  are  Vocational  Evaluation  activities,  technologies,  or  components 
arranged  and  related;  and  (3)  What  are  the  alternative  approaches  to  the 
delivery  of  Vocational  Evaluation  services  to  the  disabled?   These  are  basic 
yet  complex  questions,  and  for  clients  to  receive  maximum  benefits  from 
Vocational  Evaluation  it  is  essential  that  answers  to  these  questions  be 
sought, 

A  full  description  of  Vocational  Evaluation  services  can  encompass  three 
aspects.    First,  there  is  pre-process  or  Input  Information.    This  addresses 
what  exists  before  the  actual  process  of  evaluation  takes  place,  which  may 
Influence  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  evaluation.    Information  in  this 
category  would  Include  descriptions  of  facilities,  clients,  and  evaluators 
involved  in  the  conduct  of  Vocational  Evaluation  programs.    The  second  aspect 
of  Vocational  Evaluation  services  irey  be  called  process  information,  which 
involves  descriptions  of  what  takes  place  during  the  actual  process  of  Voc- 
ational Evaluation.    Information  of  this  type  would  be  related  to  questions 
1  and  2,  listed  in  the  previous  paragraph,  and  answers  to  these  questions 
are  Indeed  essential  to  understand  existing  practices,  and  for  formulating 
reconinendations  for  Improvements.    The  third  aspect  is  concerned  with  outcome 
infonratlon.    The  question  here  is  not  what  1s  being  done,  but  what  Is  the 
result  of  what  is  being  done?   That  Is,  what  Is  the  product  of  the  evaluation? 
An  additional  aspect  of  the  research  will  be  to  examine  the  outcome  expectations 
of  Vocational  Evaluation  from  the  perspectives  of  evaluators,  rehabll Itatlon 
counselors,  adjustment  specialists,  clients,  and  pthers. 

The  purpose  of  this  project  will  be  to  obtain  a  cogent  description(s)  of  the 
Vocational  Evaluation  process(es).    Systems  analysis  will  be  the  strategy  used 
to  describe  the  process(es)  practiced  in  a  variety  of  different  rehabilitation 
facilities.    Systems  analysis  will  be  used,  as  it  provides  a  framework  within 
which  Vocational  Evaluation  services  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  components* 
sequences,  activities  and  relationships. 
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Intrpducti'on 


Dulling  recent  years.  Vocational  Evaluation  has  become  an  important  assessment 
and  planning  service  for  many  individuals  who  encounter  difficulty  in 
obtaining  and  maintaining  gainful  employment.    It  is  a  service  which  developed 
and  evolved  within  a  rehabilitation  context,  and  has  become  recognized  as 
relevant  for  many  clients  in  their  rehabilitation  programs.   At  presents  it  1s 
uncertain  whether  these  services  are  governed  by  a  shared  and  cohesive  body 
of  knowledge,  technologies,  and  philosophy,  since  Vocational  Evaluation  has 
borrowed  extensively  from  other  fields.    Psychology,  industrial  education, 
vocational  education,  medicine,  and  rehabilitation  counseling  have  all  contrib- 
uted to  some  extent  to  the  developmant  of  Vocational  Evaluation  (Pruitt,  1977). 
For  example,  Moed  (1960)  and  Neff  (1968)  conceptualized  five  approaches  employed 
by  vocational  evaluators  In  the  evaluation  process  during  the  sixties.  These 
approaches  Included:    (1)  the  psychological  testing  approach;  (2)  the  job 
analysis  approach;  (3)  the  work  sample  approach;  (4)  the  situational  approach; 
and  (5)  the  Job  tryout  approach. 

The  existence  of  such  a  variety  of  technologies  suggests  that  vocational 
evaluators  have  emphasized  the  use  of  differential  methodology  and  criteria 
to  perform  their  work.    To  what  extent  these  various  technologies  are  used 
by  evaluators  within  a  facility  renalns  unknown.    Thus,  whether  or  not  Voca- 
tional Evaluation  techniques  rendered  are  similar  across  all  facilities  is 
questioned.    Furthermore,  the  relationships  of  these  technologies  to  each  other 
and  to  other  program  services  that  exist  within  a  facility  are  also  unidenti- 
fied at  this  time. 

In  addition  to  the  identification  of  Vocational  Evaluation  services,  it  is 
further  important  to  consider  the  relationship  of  Vocational  Evaluation  to 
total  program  outcomes.   As  James  (1969)  indicated,  evaluation  should  be 
directed  at  the  total  program,  since  the  relationship  arong  entities  has  an 
Impact  on  outcomes.    Thus,  not  only  is  It  essential  to  Identify  what  consti- 
tutes Vocational  Evaluation  services,  but  It  is  also  Important  to  understand 
how  Vocational  Evaluation  services  relate  to  other  program  services,  how 
they  are  derived  from  decisions  and  activities  at  the  management  and  staff 
level,  and  the  effects  these  services  have  on  clients'  overall  rehabilitation. 

Indeed,  to  study  a  service  such  as  Vocational  Evaluation  Is  a  complex  process, 
involving  pre-process  Information,  process  information,  and  outcome  infor- 
mation.   In  order  to  systeratically  describe  what  constitutes  Vocational 
Evaluation  services  in  a  rehabilitation  facility,  a  conceptual  framework  or 
technique  for  assessing  Is  essential.    Review  of  the  literature  identified 
various  Vocational  Evaluation  models  for  the  disabled  (Nadolsky,  1971;  Couch, 
1971;  and  Neff,  1968),  but  did  not  reveal  what  1s  being  practiced.  After 
review  of  an  evaluation  approach  (Menz,  1974a, b;  Baptista,  et  al.,  1972) 
and  systems  approach  (Churchnan,  1971;  Lebaron  and  Peterson,  1970)  for 
assessing  what  exists  and  is  practiced  in  the  field,  the  systems  approach  was 
selected.    The  rationale  for  electing  to  use  the  systems  approach  was  that  it 
builds  models  describing  program  structures,  functions,  and  goals  rather  than 
comparing  selected  variables  which  denote  the  evaluation  approach  (Harrison, 
1976). 
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The  spaclal  meaning  of  the  term  "systems  approach"  emerged  during  and  after 
World  War  II  as  a  result  of  research  development  1n  problem  solving,  efficiency 
analysis^  and  most  significantly,  the  development  of  complex  man-machine 
systaris.    Since  World  War  11,  this  approach  has  been  used  with  Increasing 
sophistication  and  it  has  rapidly  expanded  into  new  areas.    Its  military, 
industrial f  and  business  applications  are  enormous.    These  Include  defense 
and  communication  systems /aerodynamics  and  space  technologys  industrial 
production*  data  retrieval  and  infonnation  processlngt  and  management  and 
logistic  systems. 

According  to  Bennett  and  Weislnger  (1974),  utilization  of  the  systems  approach 
takes  into  consideration  specific  parts  of  the  system  in  terms  of  input  analysis 
process  evaluation,  and  outcome  evaluation.    These  parts  are  defined  as  follows: 

1,    Input  analysis  -  the  study  of  the  resources  (persons,  money,  and 
material)  used  by  the  program  to  accomplish  its  goal, 

2*    Process  evaluation  -  the  study  of  a  combination  of  program 
operations  and  techniques  used  by  a  program  to  accomplish 
Its  goal . 

3.    Outcome  evaluation  -  the  study  of  the  results  of  a  program's 
activities  (p*  6)* 

As  outlined  above,  the  systems  approach  implies  that  the  system's  goal(s) 
be  known*    As  Mager  (1962)  implies.  If  clearly  defined  goals  are  lacking,  then 
It  Is  impossible  to  evaluate  a  course  or  program  efficiently  and  there  is  no 
sound  basis  for  selecting  appropriate  staff,  equipment,  materials,  and 
activities.    Thus,  the  overall  management  of  an  evaluation  program  cannot  be 
devised  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  evaluation  unless  they  are  stated. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  it  will  be  assumed  that  Vocational  Evaluation 
has  a  broad  goal,  but  that  goal  may  be  achieved  through  various  system  compon- 
ents.   That  Is,  the  Input  variables,  process  variables,  and  outcome  variables 
may  not  be  Identical,  but  would  relate  to  the  overall  goal  of  evaluation. 
The  goals  of  evaluation  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  found  1n  a  widely  quoted 
definition  of  evaluation  (Tenth  Institute  on  Rehabilitation  Services,  1972): 

'^VooaHanal  (work)  SvaluaHcn  ie  a  ampreh&nsiVB  pvoa&BB  that 
utiliBBQ  work,  real  or  Bwrulat&d,  aa  thm  focal  point  for 
aBSBBBm&nt  i2nd  voaationat  ^velopmmnt^     Vocational  (work) 
Evalmtion  inaorporateB  mdiaaU  pBydhologiaal^  aoaiat^  voaa- 
tionah  mduaationat^  aultural^  and  maonomia  data  to  aB&iBt 
in  th&  attaifmmt  of  thB  goals  of  thB  Bvaluative  prooBBB.  " 

Inherant  In  the  above  definition  Is  that  the  goals  of  Vocational  Evaluation 
are  an  assessment  of  clients*  present  and  potential  level  of  vocational 
functioning  and  an  enhancement  of  clients'  vocational  development.    It  will 
be  the  purpose  of  this  research  to  examine  how  well  facilities  and  VR  state 
agencies  have  devised  the  input,  process,  and  outcome  components  of  the 
Vocational  Evaluation  system  to  meet  these  goals. 
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The  systams  approich,  thanj  Is  prisantly  Intended  to  be  used  as  a  strategy 
fo^  observing  and  describing  evaluation  services  from  a  total  or  all  encompas- 
sing point  of  view.    This  systematic  approach  may  not  result  In  thoroughly 
describing  all  existing  practleas,  but  should  serve  as  a  guide  for  defining 
primary  models  of  Vocational  Evaluation,    This  will  be  obtained  by  transfonning 
the  observable  Inputs  process,  and  outcome  characteristics  of  each  facility 
Into  common  paths  which  suggest  models. 

7,  Objectives 

The  purpose  of  this  project  Is  to  Identify  the  alternative  conceptual  models 
for  Vocational  Evaluation  services  that  are  being  rendered  to  vocational 
rehabnitatlon  clients,  and  to  evaluate  these  models  In  view  of  the  goals 
of  evaluation  services  (mentioned  above)  and  their  objectives  (the  expecta- 
tions that  evaluators  have  of  this  process).    This  will  be  accomplished  by 
the  following  steps. 


1,    Identify  critical  characteristics  of  accredited  rehabilitation 
facilities  providing  Vocational  Evaluation  services  to  disabled 
clients  nationally. 

2*    Identify  "model"  facnitles  providing  Vocational  Evaluation 
services  to  participate  as  research  sites. 

3*    Observe  and  Identify  at  each  research  site  the  variables  of 
evaluation  progranm  that  relate  to  input,  process,  and 
outcome  Information* 

4*    Obtain  from  evaluators  at  each  reswrch  site  their  objectives 
of  Vocational  Evaluation  -  what  their  expectations  are  of 
the  evaluation  process. 

5.    Obtain  outcome  Information  which  will  Include  expectation 

from  evaluation  services  from  others  Involved  in  this  process; 
clients,  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors  and,  as 
appropriate,  professionals  from  the  specialties  of  placement, 
vocational  adjustnient,  skill  training,  vocational  training, 
and  sheltered  wrkshops. 


Subjects.    Individuals  will  not  be  focused  upon.    Rather,  accredited  rehabil- 
itation  facilities  providing  services  to  VR  agencies  will  be  the  priirary 
participants.    Each  facility  offering  accredited  services  will  be  asked  to 
complete  a  survey  questionnaire.    Of  those  responding  facilities  which  offer 
accredited  Vocational  (work)  Evaluation  Services  on  programs,  20  representative 
prograTO  will  be  selected  for  further  in-depth  investigation,  including  site 
visits* 


8.  Methodology 


Phase  I 
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Instruments.    The  priirary  instrument  used  In  this  phase  will  be  a  national 
survey  to  be  TOlled  to  each  accredited  facility  in  the  country  (see  Appendix  A). 
A  list  of  variables  deemed  Important  for  selection  of  facilities  to  serve  as 
research  sites  will  be  Identified  and  assessed  in  the  survey*    It  will  seek 
information  with  respect  to:    (1)  overall  facility  characteristics;  (2)  client 
characteristics;  (3)  client  flow  pattarnsi  (4)  dtscriptions  of  evaluations  con- 
ducted^ (S)  interaction  of  faclltiy  services;  (6)  Identification  of  program 
and  client  outcomes;  (7)  Identification  of  evaluation  objectives;  and  (8) 
winingness  to  participate  in  Phase  II  of  the  research  project. 

Procedures.    A   nationwide  list  of  accredited  rehabilitation  facilities,  state 
or  privately  operated,  will  be  compiled.    These  facilities  will  be  surveyed 
through  the  mail  as  to  the  Identity  of  their  facility  and  program.  Facilities 
representing  various  organizational  and  program  variables  will  be  Identified 
from  the  returned  surveys  and  designated  as  research  sites.    Possible  selection 
criterion  for  the  research  sites  will  include*  but  not  be  limited  to,  the 
following: 

1.  Urban  and  rural  programs  and  representation  from  different  areas 
of  the  country. 

2.  Facilities  serving  diverse  types  of  handicapping  conditions. 

3.  Facnitles  serving  selected  minority  groups  (Hispanic^  Indian, 
Black,  etc.). 

4.  Facilities  representing  a  range  of  size  and  funding  levels. 

5.  Facilities  representing  various  Vocational  Evaluation  styles. 

Review  of  the  information  obtained  in  the  survey  should  provide  a  basis  for 
final  selection  of  approximately  20  sites.    The  facilities  will  be  contacted 
and  initial  arrangements  rede  for  the  site  visits.    A  liaison  person  for  the 
facility  will  be  idantified,  and  arrangements  made  for  the  site  reviewer  to 
obtain  access  to  the  records  and  data  so  that  the  required  information  can  be 
collected,  and  to  determine  who  will  be  interviewed,  who  will  be  observed, 
and  the  length  of  the  visit* 

Phase  II 

Subjects.    In  this  Phase,  the  participants  will  be  those  20  selected 
facilities.    In  addition  to  interviewing  various  key  persons  within  each 
facility,  interviews  will  also  be  conducted  with  others  who  utilize  Vocational 
Evaluation  or  their  results  such  as  clients,  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors, 
adjustment  specialists  and  personnel  In  placement*  skill  trainingi  vocational 
training,  etc.*  as  appropriate. 

Instruments.  This  Phase  of  the  research  project  will  assess  each  selected 
faciVTty  u¥lng  the  systems  approach.    An  instrument  will  be  developed  for 
site  reviewers  to  systematically  collect  the  information.    The  information 
will  be  obtained  from  (as  appropriate)  records  of  the  facility  and  personal 
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interviews  with  key  persons  within  a  facility  with  rrost  knowledge  of  any 
particular  content  area*    Each  assessment  will  involve  procedures  which  will 
obtain  in-depth  infofmation  on  each  facility  relative  to: 

1.  Input  variables  *  this  will  include  descriptions  of  the  clientSp 
descriptions  of  referral  sources,  and  a  description  of  the 
facility  Itself. 

2.  Process  variables  -  descriptions  of  the  Vocational  Evaluation 
process  Itself,  including  time,  methods,  and  costs. 

3.  Outcome  variables  -  included  will  be  descriptions  of  what  the 
results  of  the  evaluations  are,  such  as  status,  job  goals, 
next  service  clients  received,  and  counselor  use  of  evaluative 
recommendations. 

The  site  reviewer  will  also  assess  program  and  evaluator  objectives,  and  how 
evaluators  determine  meeting  their  objectives.    Included  will  be  both  irmiedlate 
and  long*tenn  objectives  for  both  the  evaluation  program  and  the  clients. 
In  addition,  the  expectations  of  evaluation  services  will  also  be  assessed 
from  clients,  counselors,  and  professionals  representing  the  various 
specialties  mentioned  above,  as  well  as  an  assessment  of  how  the  evaluation 
services  meet  their  expectations. 

Procedures.    Each  of  the  20  facilities  selected  as  research  sites  will  be 
investigated  to  collect  data  that  will  be  relevant  for  the  systems  approach. 
Data  will  be  gathered  from  the  records  of  each  facility  by  personal  interview 
and  by  direct  observation.    An  RTC  staff  member  will  discuss  the  purpose  and 
intent  of  the  site  visit  with  each  facility  liaison  person  (probably  the 
director).    The  basic  itinerary  will  be  determined  and  appropriate  facility 
staff  will  be  scheduled  for  interviewing.    It  is  likely  that  each  evaluation 
program  will  be  organized  somewhat  differently,  so  the  data  acquisition  process 
win,  therefore,  focus  on  three  categories  of  InfofTOtion: 

1.  Core:         Questions  asked  of  all  programs  regardless  of 

how  they  are  structured, 

2.  Optional:    Questions  that  may  be  covered,  depending  upon 

the  facility's  structure. 

3.  Unique:      Questions  appropriate  to  only  one  area  or  ) 

person.  | 

In  order  to  look  systematically  at  these  programs,  an  overall  framework  consis- 
ting of  major  content  areas  will  be  used  to  obtain  Information  for  each  of  the 
categories.    Four  content  areas  have  been  Identified  as  core  inforrotlon  for 
facilities  as  delineated  below. 
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I.    Input  InfornHt1on_ 


A.  External  Input 

1.  Clients:    This  will  Include  assessmtnts  of  clients' 
vocational  and  functional  capacities  prior  to  their 
receiving  evaluation  servicesi  the  number  of  clients 
receiving  evaluation  services!  the  characteristics  of 
clients  In  terms  of  age,  sex,  type  of  disability,  and 
severity  of  dlsabllityi  how  wide  a  geographic  area 
the  clients  come  from-,  how  many  clients  of  various 
disabilities  have  received  evaluation  services  In 

the  past;  and  the  financial  support  the  clients  receive. 

2.  Referral  sources:    This  section  will  include  a  description 
of  the  sources  referring  clients  for  evaluation.  It 

will  describe  the  type  of  sources,  sizes  of  the  sources, 
and  funding  of  the  sources.    Also  assessed  will  be  specific 
services  within  facilities  that  may  have  referred  clients 
for  evaluation  services. 

B.  Internal  Input 

1.    Facility:    This  area  of  information  will  collect  data 
concerning  the  facility  within  which  the  evaluation 
services  are  provided.   Areas  assessed  will  include 
the  type,  size,  staffing,  and  funding  of  the  facility. 
Its  overall  purpose  or  missions  Information  about  its 
history;  what  other  services  exist  within  the  facility, 
and  are  provided  to  what  types  of  clients;  what  other 
services  exist  (significant  other  programs,  employer 
programs)  that  do  not  directly  deal  with  clients  but 
may  benefit  them. 

II.    Pro c es s  I n f o rma 1 1 on 

Information  in  this  category  will  attempt  a  full  description  of  the 
Vocational  Evaluation  services,  and  which  specific  aspects  are 
utilized  with  what  specific  clients.    Included  will  be:    a  description 
of  the  evaluators.  Including  their  number,  their  education,  their 
years  of  relevant  experience,  and  the  caseload  of  each;  a  description 
of  the  evaluations,  such  as  how  long  evaluations  last,  what  methods 
are  used  in  the  conduct  of  the  evaluation,  the  costs  of  the  evalua- 
tions; where,  in  the  course  of  services  provided  to  a  client,  the 
evaluation  process  falls;  what  other  services  concurrent  with  evalua- 
tion the  clients  receive;  and  what  information  evaluators  typically 
utilize  In  conducting  their  evaluations. 
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in.   Outcome  Information 

Information  under  this  category  win  be  geared  toward  an  assessment 
of  the  results  or  outco(p  of  the  avaluation.   This  will  Include 
areas  such  as  status.  Job  recoiBnendations,  and  recommendations  for 
further  services.    Included  will  be  the  expectations  from  the 
evaluation  services  by  clients,  counselors,  and  specialists  from 
other  areas  who  may  be  effected  by  the  outcome  of  the  evaluation 
services.   Also  assessKi  will  be  how  evaluators  and  others  feel 
the  proflram  meets  Its  objectives. 

IV.  Objectives 

This  aspect  will  obtain  Information  about  the  objectives  of  the 
evaluation  program,  obtained  from  key  Individuals  within  each 
facility  and  from  the  evaluators.    Included  will  be  an  assessment 
of  the  evaluation  program's  iirmedlate  realistic  objectiyes  (both 
for  the  prpgram  and  for  the  clients),  long-term  realistic 
objectives,  and  Ideal  objectives  (ttose  that  evaluators  and  the 
program  could  strive  for  if  the  system  were  open  to  revisions 
and  modi  float ions ) . 


Information  collected  on  each  reswrch  site  in  Phase  11  will  be  analyzed  by 
path  analysis  to  identify  structures  among  the  various  input,  process,  and 
output  variables.    Path  analysis  deals  with  all  possible  patterns  of  rela- 
tionships among  variables.    Path  analysis  can  be  reflected  as  a  path  diagram 
(road  map).    Path  diagrams  are  the  qualitative  representations  of  a  set  of 
structural  equations  relating  to  tl»  variables  under  consideration.  The 
structural  equations  Implied  by  a  path  diagram  are  all  linear  equations. 
The  path  n»thod  Is  not  so  much  concerned  with  prediction  concerning  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  relationships  between  the  variables,  as  It  is  with 
constructing  an  optimal  structure  compatible  with  the  observed  data  (Li,  19/5). 
The  various  models  of  evaluation  services  derived  from  this  method  can  then 
be  utilized  to  answer  questions  such  as:  What  models  of  evaluation  services 
best  approach  their  objectives  with  what  types  of  clients? 


The  projected  three  year  timeline  for  project  activities  1s  as  follows: 


Data  Analysis 


ines 


September,  1979 


Fin  staff  vacancy. 


October,  1979  - 
November  1979 


Review  project  design. 


Decen*er,  1979 


Receive  in-house  approval  of  research  design. 


January,  1980  - 
May,  1980 


Identify  facilities  to  be  contacted  for  Phase  I. 
Design  national  survey.    Prepare  Progress  Report, 
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June»  1980 


In-house  reviaw  of  survey. 


July,  1980  - 
September,  1980 

October,  1980  - 
December p  1980 

January  I  1981  - 
February,  1981 

March,  1981 

April.  1981  - 
May,  1981 

June,  1981  - 
July,  1981 

August t  1981  - 
September,  1981 

October,  1981  - 
January,  1982 

February,  1982  - 
April,  1982 


,  1982  - 
June  1982 

July,  1982  - 
August,  1982 


Pilot  survey  forms  for  Phase  I  and  make  necessary 
changes. 

Conduct  mall  survey  of  facilities  (Phase  I), 


Conduct  follow-up  mailing  to  non-responders  (Phase  I). 
Prepare  Progress  Report. 

Initiate  data  analysis  of  returned  surveys. 

Develop  Instrument  for  conducting  in-depth  Investigations 
of  research  sites  (Phase  11). 


lete  data  analysis  of  mailed  survey  of  Phase  I  and 
prepare  written  report.    Identify  research  sites  for  Phase  IL 

Pilot  Instruments  for  conducting  Phase  II,  and  revise  as 
deemed  appropriate. 

Conduct  site  visits  to  facilities  to  collect  data  for 
ise  11. 


Analyze  data  pertaining  to  facilities  (Phase  II), 
Prepare  Progress  Report 

Prepare  written  report  of  Phase  II, 


Complete  and  disseminate  the  final  report. 


Relevance  of  the  problem 


To  Center's  Mission 


The  mission  of  this  Research  and  Training  Center  focuses  upon  facility 
rehabilitation  services  provided  within  the  context  of  the  state-federal 
vocational  rehabilitation  system.    These  services  encompass  necessary  diag- 
nostic, restorative,  and  training  functions  which  assist  handicapped  individuals 
to  maximize  their  vocational  development.    In  Vocational  Evaluation,  a  wide 
variety  of  assessment  techniques  are  utilized  In  determining  clients'  vocational 
potential  for  the  purposes  of  eligibility  determination,  service  planning, 
and  develo^ent  of  the  clients"  vocational  goals.    In  Vocational  Adjustment 
services,  various  therapeutic  techniques  are  utilized  to  enhance  the  clients* 
ability  to  adapt  and  cope  personally,  socially,  and  vocationally  to  the  world 
of  work  and  associated  environmental  settings.    In  Placement,  another  array 
of  techniques  which  prepare  the  client  to  seek  and  maintain  employment  1s 
used  to  achieve  the  rehabilitation  goal  of  maximizing  the  Individuals  voca- 
tional development. 
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The  Center's  core  area  of  research  w1th1n  fad!  ity-state  agency  vocational 
rehabilitation  1s  more  specificany  defined  by  three  lines  of  programmatic 
research  which  parallel    these  service  entitiesi  Vocational  Evaluation,  Voca- 
tional Adjustments  and  Placement.    In  addltiont  the  interrelationships  among 
these  lines  of  progrannatic  research  are  ensured  through  a  line  of  research  in 
Rehabilitation  Resource  Dfvelopment  and  Management,    This  line  of  prograrmiatlc 
research  Includes  the  development  of  data  bases  for  assessing  the  impact  of 
service  combinations  on  client  outcome  and  provides  baseline  information  for 
deternilning  effects  of  changes  In  program  delivery.    This  line  also  provides 
for  the  coordination  of  research,  development  of  research  resourceSj  and 
enhancement  of  dissemination  and  utilization  activitleSi 

From  Figure  1,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  research  of  three  projects  (R-30,  R-39i 
and  R-46)  impact  on  Rehabilitation  Resource  Development  and  ftenagement.  Five 
projects  deal  primarily   with  Vocational  Evaluation  R-42s  R-44s  (P)R-5Ii 

and  {P)R-52).    Three  projects  address  specific  concerns  within  Vocational 
Adjustment  (R-41,  R-43t  and  R-45),  and  three  projects  have  been  initiated  in 
the  area  of  Placement  and  Employment  (R-48,  R-49j  R-50), 

This  project  relates  prinwrily  to  the  Center's  emphasis  on  the  Improvement 
of  Facility  Services,  especially  Vocational  Evaluation.    It  will  attempt  to 
systematically  describe  the  various  Vocational  Evaluation  services  that  are 
being  provided  by  rehabilitation  facilities  across  the  nation,  in  terms  of 
input,  process,  and  outcome  Information.    Also,  it  will  attempt  to  identify 
both  realistic  and  ideal  goals  of  evaluation  services  from  the  viewpoint  of 
vocational  evaluators.  from  the  viewpoint  of  clients,  and  from  the  viewpoint 
of  other  rehabilitation  professionals  who  are  concerned  with  client  outcome. 


As  noted  earlier,  there  is  a  significant  knowledge  gap  related  to  what  tech- 
niques*   technologies,  activities,  etc*^  comprise  Vocational  Evaluation 
services,  and  what  the  realistic  and  ultlnrate  objectives  of  these  services 
may  be.    The  results  of  this  project  will  likely  indicate  alternative  concep- 
tual models  of  Vocational  Evaluation  services  that  currently  exist  in  the 
country,  and  these  will  be  viewed  in  light  of  the  objectives  of  evaluation 
services  that  will  be  determined  in  this  study.    Knowledge  of  what  variables 
contribute  most  to  adequately  serving  specific  client  characteristics  will 
aid  In  improving  services  to  clients.    This  Information^  in  turn^  should 
provide  evaluation  personnel  with  information  on  the  relationships  of  separate 
components*  processes,  and  the  total  evaluation  program  in  attaining  the 
program's  Intended  effects  upon  clients,  to  the  betterment  of  program  management 
and  to  the  Improvement  of  the  quality  of  evaluation  services.    ThuSj  the  project 
will  provide  guidance  in  determining  which  overall  evaluation  components  need 
additional  study  or  consideration.    The  empirical  models  derived  from  the 
project  can  possibly  serve  as  a  basis  of  comparison  with  other  rehabilitation 
programs  or  for  development  of  new  evaluation  programs* 

10*    Client  Characteristics 

Clients  will  only  be  directly  Involved  as  subjects  in  Phase  II,    They  will 
be  selected  from  the  various  facilities  offering  Vocational  Evaluation  services, 
and  they  will  be  chosen  from  among  those  clients  who  are  currently  receiving 
or  have  recently  completed  evaluation  services. 


To  Rehabil i tation 
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New  or  Continuing  ProjMte   Proposed  Pro^cte 


FIGURE  1:  THE  REUTTONSHIP  OF  NEW,  CONTINUINQ,  AND  PROPMED  RESEARCH  PROJECTS  TO 
RT-2IS  CORE  AREA  AND  LINES  OF  PflOGRAMMATIG  RESEARCH 
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11 •    Current  Year's  Activities 


During  the  current  project  year,  activities  have  been  directed  toward  the 
first  phase  of  this  project.    This  has  involved  developing  the  pool  of  items 
for  the  national  survey,  piloting  the  Instrument,  conducting  the  survey,  and 
beginning  the  data  analyses. 

Development  of  Questionnaire*    A  pool  of  Items  was  developed  which  was  intended 
to  tap  the  seven  doTOins  outlined  previously  In  the  Methodology  section. 
This  pool  of  Items  was  then  discussed  with  a  number  of  professionals  from 
vocational  rehabllitationi  Including  persons  with  particular  expertise  and 
knowledge  in  Vocational  Evaluation,  CARF  accreditation  methods^  and  survey 
research  methods.    This  resulted  1n  a  number  of  revisions  in  the  Item  pool. 

Then,  a  preliminary  questionnaire  was  developed  and  field  tested.    This  was 
carried  out  at  five  facilities  In  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.    On  the  basis  of 
the  cormients  and  criticisms  received,  a  final  version  of  the  survey  was 
developed. 

Phase  I  Survey  Instrument.    The  survey  questionnaire  itself  is  a  five  page 
instrument,  arrd~T$~contai^     In  Appendix  A,    It  is  comprised  of  three  sections: 
I,    General  Facility  Characteristics;  11.    Vocational /Work  Evaluation  Program/ 
Service;  III.    Reactions  to  Survey, 

Categories  included  under  Section  I  are  as  follows: 

A.  Clients  served  1n  total  facility  services/programs. 

B.  Sources  of  referral. 

C.  Fiscal  resources  of  facility. 

D.  General  staffing  of  facility. 

E.  Facility's  accreditation  and  records. 

Section  II  was  comprised  of  five  categories  of  InfonTHtion  directed  toward 
Vocational  Evaluation  services: 

A.  Client  intake  information, 

B.  Staffing  of  service  programs, 

C*    Technologies  used  1n  the  Vocational  Evaluation. 

D.  Service  characteristics* 

E,  Client  exit  information  and  recormendations  • 

The  last  Section  (III)  was  basically  to  obtain  the  needed  consent  for 
conducting  Phase  II  of  this  project. 

The  questionnaire  Itself  is  quite  comprehensive,  and  time  for  completion  depends, 
to  a  large  extents  on  how  available  the  requested  information  Is  In  the  records 
of  the  facility.    Time  for  completion  appears  to  be  approximately  from  one  to 
five  hours. 
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Facilities  Surveyed.    In  the  beginning  of  December,  1980,  the  survey  was  sent 
to  921  facilities  nationwide.     This  sainple  represents  the  complete  population 
of  CARF  accredited  facilities.    All  921  facilities  were  accredited  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following  areas:    physical  restoration,  personal  and  social  devel- 
opment, vocational  development,  sheltered  employment,  work  activity,  speech 
pathology,  and  audiology.    Five  hundred  and  fifty  four  (554)  of  these  facilities 
were  accredited  in  vocational  development,  and  this  subset  of  facilities  com- 
prises the  potential  sample  to  be  utilized  in  Phase  II.    Although  Phase  II  will 
Snly  consider  facilities  that  offer  accredited  Vocational  Evaluation  services, 
the  results  of  Phase  I  will  allow  some  selected  comparisons  (in  terms  of  client 
and  facility  characteristics)  between  vocationally  oriented  and    non^-ocational ly 
oriented  rehabilitation  facilities. 

Responses  to  Date.    The  firit  mailing  of  the  survey  resulted  in  a  return  of  149 
questionnaires,  tor  a  rate  of  16%.    Of  these,  approximately  90%  are  adequately 
completed  to  yield  valid  data  for  this  project.    At  the  end  of  January,  1981, 
a  second  mailing  was  dispatched  to  the   nonresponders  of  the  first  mailing,  in 
an  effort  to  increase  the  return  rate  for  the  data  base  to  be  used  m  Phase  II. 

Preliminary  Data  Analyses.    Some  analyses  have  been  initiated,  based  on  the 
149  returned  surveys/   inese  resulted  in  summary  statistics  about  the  types  ot 
clients  served  by  the  responding  facilities.    The  following  areas  were  addressed: 
number  of  clients  served  by  facilities,  types  of  disabilities  served,  age  and 
education  of  clients  served,  and  skill  training  of  clients  upon  entry  into  facil- 
ities.   These  are  the  survey  Items  lAl,  IA2.  IA4,  IA5,  and  IA6.    There  was  great 
diversity  in  the  nuitter  of  clients  each  facility  served  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  ranging  from  18  clients  to  13,722  clients.    The  facii ties  served  a  total 
of  89,716  clients,  and  the  average  client  load  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was 
610. 

Tabulations  of  primary  disabilities  of  clients  served  by  these  facilities  .re 
nJesented  in  Table  I.    All  disabilities  addressed  in  Item  IA2  were  served,  but 
thrre^ceniages  var  ed  greatly.    By  far,  the  most  prevalent  disability  served 
hC  th1s"amp?e  of  facilities  was  mental  retardation,  followed  next  by  mental 
•^1    I    !nTnLrhiatr1c  disorders     Least  common  was  drug  addiction.    In  terms 
'V"^?t,'nf2  disab  lit  es    the  data  showed  that  almost  half  (44. 1«)  of  the  clients 
were"  "     5     more'JhanJne  disability.    Age  and  education  of  clients  are 

fen 

Mgh  school.    Most  clients  had  no  basic  skill  training  at  entry  into  facility, 
as  shown  in  Table  IV. 

One  other  piece  of  information  was  also  collected,  which  concerned  how  many 
facilities  had  consented  to  participate  in  the  second  phase  of  this  project. 
Out  of  the  149  returns,  S4i'  (or  81  facilities)  have  consented  to  participate 
in  Phase  II . 
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Table  I 


Primary  Disabilities  of  Clients  Served 

%  of  Clients 

Primary  Disability  Across  all  Facilities* 


1. 

Mentally  Retarded 

44.38 

2, 

Mental  IllnesSi  Psychiatric  Disorders 

13.09 

3. 

Orthopedic,  Musculo-Skeletal *  MS, 

8.72 

MDs  Stroke 

4. 

Emotionally  Disturbed 

6.34 

5. 

Learning  DisabilitieSs  Developmental ly 

Delayed 

4.20 

6, 

Deaf,  Hearing  Problems 

3.68 

7. 

Cerebral  Palsy 

3.27 

8. 

Ep1 leptic 

2.84 

9, 

Other    (nonlisted  disabilities) 

2.57 

10. 

Neurological 

2.48 

11. 

Speech  Defects ^  Laryngectomy 

2.27 

12. 

Elderly,  Aging 

1 ,75 

13. 

Blindness,  Partial  Blindness 

1.72 

14. 

Socially  Deprived 

1.69 

15. 

Al cohol ism 

1.65 

16. 

Spinal  Cord  Injuries 

1.64 

17. 

Amputations 

.99 

18. 

Public  Offender 

.96 

19. 

Cardiac 

.91 

20. 

Arthritis 

.83 

21. 

Cirulatory,  Lung,  Tuberculosis 

.74 

22. 

Drug  Addiction 

.65 

* 

Listed  In  order  of  decreasing  prevalence. 

Total  is  slightly  gre 

100%,  as  some  facilities  indicated  more  than  1  primary  disability  for 
some  clients. 

Table  II 
Age  of  Clients  Served 


Age  Category  %  of  Clients 

1.  High  school  age  or  below  (up  to  18)  10.2 

2.  Late  teens  to  mid-twenties  (19-24)  24.3 

3.  Early  career  age  (25-40)  41.1 

4.  Late  career  age  (41-60)  18.3 

5.  Above  60  6.0 
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Table  III 


Education  of  Clients  Served 


Education  Categories 


of  Clients 


1, 
3. 
5, 


Less  than  high  school  education 
High  school  education  or  GEO 
Special  education  diploma 
Some  college  or  post  secondary 
College  graduate 


54.0 
20.7 
19.3 
4.1 
1.7 


Table  IV 


Skill  Training  of  Clients  at 
Entry  Into  Facility 


Types  of  Training 


X^f  Clilents 


1. 
2. 
3, 
4. 


Skill  Training  (OJT) 

Apprenticeships 

Vocational /Technical  Studies 

None 


4.8 

8.0 

85.0 


On  the  whole,  these  preliminary  analyses  suggest  that  the  facilities  responding 
are  not  atypical  in  terms  of  the  clients  they  serve.    In  Project  R-40  "Facility 
Sery1ces-A  Tracking  Study,"  the  rost  prevalent  disability  group  had  a  psycho- 
logical disability*  with  the  next  rrost  corTtnon  category  being  orthopedic/  The 
pr^^sent  data  shows  the  same  pattern.    The  patterns  were  also  found  to  be 
slnllar  to  R-40  on  age  and  education  of  clients.    These  results  suggest  that 
responding  facilities  appear  to  be  representative,  at  least  on  the  variables 
mentioned,  which  should  give  a  good  base  for  selecting  facilities  for 
Phase  II. 

12.    Dissemination  of  Findings 

All  documents  will  be  made  available  through  the  RTC.    Formal  dissemination 
activities  of  the  project's  findings  will  principally  involve  written  reports, 
summaries,  and  papers.    Copies  of  reports  will  be  sent  to  participants  in  the 
study  who  have  expressed  an  interest  in  receiving  such  results,  as  well  as  to 
participating  facilities  that  served  as  research  sites.    Presentations  will 
be  made  at  national  and  regional  professional  conferences  of  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association^  the  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Work  Adjustment 
Association,  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association,  and  the  Associ- 
ation of  Rehabilitation  Facilities.    Findings  will  be,  furthermore,  integrated 
and  available  in  the  training  program  of  the  RTC.    Finally,  through  consulta- 
tion with  rehabilitation  professionals,  dissemination  of  findings  are  expected 
to  be  advanced. 
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utilization  of  Findings 


The  project  will  produce  reports  and  documents  which  are  of  direct  use  to 
vocational  evaluators,  facility  administrators  and  other  decision^makers  in 
Vocational  Evaluation  facilitieSp    Other  target  populations  will  be  VR  policy 
makers  (state,  regional,  federal)  responsible  for  effective  utilization  of 
facility  services  for  the  disabled.    Relevant  interest  groups  include  ARF 
(American  Rehabilitation  Facilities),  CARP  (Council  on  Accreditation  of 
Rehabilitation  Facilities),  CSAVR  (Council  of  State  Administrators  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation),  and  VEWAA  (Vocational  Evaluation  and  Work  Adjustment  Associa- 
tion),   It  is  anticipated  that  the  project's  findings  will  assist  evaluators 
and  facility  decision'makers  in  the  improvement  and  conduct  of  Vocational 
Evaluation  services.    Client  advocacy  groups,  such  as  ACCD  (American  Coalition 
of  Citizens  for  Disabilities)  will  also  receive  the  project's  final  report. 

It  Is  further  anticipated  that  the  information  gathered  in  this  study  will 
also  serve  as  a  basis  of  further  research  on  the  practice  and  improvement  of 
Vocational  Evaluation  services. 

Policy,  Program,  and  Practice  Changes 

This  project  will  provide  possible  irodels  for  monitoring  and  observing 
Vocational  Evaluation  services  used  in  rehabilitation  facilities*  Knowledge 
of  input,  process,  and  outcome  variables  that  most  adequately  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  clients  should  impact  on  decisions  of  program  development  at  the 
state  and  facility  level.    Identification  of  Vocational  Evaluation  services 
should  offer  facility  personnel  a  better  and  more  efficient  operational  structure* 
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4hat  Pi  Ihi    iiit  fivujl  teiir  you  ire  u^mg  fOur 

ffOifi  /        ti)    .../^_.  /  

no    dd  "  yV  fl» 


L    GENE^^AL  FACILITY  CHARACTERISTICS 


I.    CHent  load  In  Uu  fiiCdl  yeif- 

Total  cHent?  ".erved  in  fifcal  ye^r  ... 
h,     Av,spdt:}»»  num.N»^r  cH^rit^  St#rv&d  each  dijy 
e=    Averdgt  nur-i^er  of  days  i  Clfent  m%  fervid 


No.  of 
Cl  lenis 


A) CoNoi  i sni  .   .  .   .   ^   ,  .   .   ,  ,  . 

Drug  Addiction  ......... 

SOindi  Cord  InjurliS  ...... 

Afthrltn.  ........... 

ijnputdtiQns. 

niindne^i.  Parndl  Blindne'^s  .  . 

Erotiondlly  OHturfled.  .  .  .  .  . 

Mentdl  illnt%%»  Psychldtric  QHor 

Mentdlly  Retdrdtd. 

Public  Offfnder.  ........ 

Orthopedic*  Miselo^SlEel^tdl »  HS» 
Stroke 

Cere&rdl  Pd 1 sy  . 
Epileptic.  .........  ^  ' 

Sptech  DeffetSi  Ldryngictomy  .  . 
Socidlly  Oepriyed. 
Elderly,  Aging  ^  , 
Neuraleqicdl  .......... 

Ciirdi^c.  ........  ^  ^  .  . 

C ircyldtoryi  Lung*  Tubtrcul osi 
Learning  Dildbilltigs*  Oeveldp- 
ffltntdlly  Delayed  ........ 

Gthtr  (Sgtcl fyi  


TeUl  percent  of  dll  clitnti 


7. 


Sex  sf  cl ienr ^1 
Ndies  . 
b,  Femdle^. 


L  1  lent 

E3 


4. 


Age  of  cl ient^^ 

High  ichool  ige  or  btlOM 
(up  to  18}  .......  . 

b.  Ldti  teeni  to  mid  twinttt^ 
(15-14). 

c.  Edrly  career  aqe  (25*40)  . 
Ldte  career  age  (41-60).  * 


e.    Abovt  fiO 


Highest  basic  edjcation  conipleted  by  clients  at 
intr^  into  fdcil it/i 

a.  Less  than  high  schosl  educatibn,  .... 

b.  High  ichoi'l  education  or  GED  ...... 

e.  Special  educdtion  diplosia.  .  .  ,  ,  .  ,  . 
d,  Sdmt  eallegi  or  past^seconddry  ..... 
e*    Colligt  gridudti  ............ 

Basic  skill  training  csmpltted  by  clitnts  at  entry 
into  facility^ 

a.  Skill  training  (OJT)  .  .  ,  .  ,  ..... 

b.  Apprenticeihips.  ....... 

c.  VQcitlondl/tiChnlcal  iludiei 

d.  None  ................. 

Ethnic  background  of  clitntf: 

Huerto  Rican  ..... 

b.  Amtfican  Indian. 

c.  Asian  Aiiericyn        ^  .........  , 

d.  ChiCdnQ   ..... 

i.  Black. 

f.  Cuban,  ................. 

g.  White  

h.  Othtr.   .  .  .  .  \ 


Cl ients 


Please  return  by 


Thanas  Czirlinsky,  Ph.D. 


-Sou rets  sf  ReferpjiU 

How  many  clients  were  referred  tq  your  facility  by 
each  of  the  fn Mowing  sourees  in  the  last  fiscal  year? 

No.  of 
:i  lent 


State  Vdc  Rehab  Agency  ..... 

Devtloptntntal  Disabilities  Board 
State  Employnient  Stryict  .  .  *  . 
State  Cqrpectional  Ageflcy.  .  .  . 

Statt  Mental  Health  Agency  .  ,  , 
yerfanen's  Comp  Boards.  ..... 

Social  Security  Boards  ..... 

CETA 

UIN/Wel  fare   ,   ,  , 

Other  Rehab  Facility  .  .  .  .  .  . 

H05pitaU»  Cllhics,  Ooctors.  .  . 
Regular  Edueatioh  (public 
5cNdoH) 

Special  Ed  Institutions,  .... 
Voe  Tech  Ed  Institutions  .  .  .  . 
Celltgef  and  Universities.  ,  ^  . 
Private  Insurance  Carritr,  ,  ,  , 
private  Buslness/Industipy ,  .  ^  . 
Self-Reftrrtd  {o«n  expense),  ,  , 
Other  (Specify).  .   ,  .  .  , 


C.  Fi^^ea.l  Rtlourgf_s 

Financidl  Re^qurcei  (General  Revenues)  of  your  facility. 
List  the  soy  rets  of  funds  and  rtvenuei  of  your  facility 
Qvir  the  Ust  fi^.cal  year.    Use  the  categories  from 
1  tetfi  Bl  ahnve  whenevtr  appropriate. 


Seyrees  of  fufids_gr_pfygi! 


Gift^  and  ^nations.  .... 
Priire  Manuf^nturing.  .... 
Can  tract  of  *^.iibc  on  tract  Mofk 
Salvage  worif*  RtcycHng.  *  , 
Services 

Bonds,  fnyestfrents  ..... 
Othpf  (spec  If  if)  


S8 


0^  General  Staffing  ' 
Total  perionnel  in  reha^  at  your  facility: 

Nijnber  of 
Full ^riffle 
Equivalent  Personnel 

a.  Administrators,  Admin  asiistants, 
ejctc  directors, public  relations 

per sennei |_  | 

b.  Staff  supervisors,  coordinators* 
pr^gra/f^sefvice  dlrtctofs,  .... 

c.  PTOfessiOnal  staff  In  client 
service.  ^  . 

d.  Production  Staffs  CDntfact  prucure- 
ment  personnfl 


Service  aides  and  papaprofessional  s 
Interni  and  students 
Secretarial  staff. 
Cltrical  staff  .......... 

Volunteers 

Other  supwrt  (Specify) 


Total  number  of  personnel 
employed  at  your  facility 


Total 


E.    A£cred.it_at_i_on  and  Records 

Indicate  the  date  of  accreditation  and  the  length  of 
accreditation  for  any  of  the  following  pr^grai^  In 
which  j^ur  facility  has  received  CARF  accreditation. 


Program 


Date  of 
Accreditation 

J^__  ¥r 


Total 
Years 


Physical  Restoration.  . 
Personal  and  social 
development  ...... 

Vocational  developnent. 
Shelter^  gmployment.  . 
work  Activity  .  .  .  .  . 

Sptech  patholDgy.  .  .  . 

Audiology  ....... 


I    /    I  □ 


H 
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SHrwpf  (srijiirjiii  it  i.iivef'i,  ..'jft' 


Source  yf 
Accreditdtion 


til      -si      J  i.      f  V      i  I 


Personnel  ,  l  )  tents  ,  and  1 1  Si  4 1   ft'MiijrLti^  for  u.t uh 
f  iicl  1 1  ty  proqrdin/serv  i  . 

Canpietg  the  fa)  lowing  t\j  r**flt'Lt  yuur  fai:ility's  re^Oyrcf^ 
durmq  tne  la^t  f  i^.cjl  yt'jr.    Av.ii  Kihi  I  U^^    Chetk  (  *^  i  eich 
P  rgg rdni/  ^t- rw  j      your  f  dt  >  I  1 1/  U f  f r rHct  tj y f  i ng  £ ht?  /t'«i  r . 
Ni^^er  Full-Tj'T^  Equivalent  (rft]  Staff;     indicJtt  how  many 
full-time  eUuiv^lenE  -itdff  n^iber^  wt?re  involved  in  vaqH 
checked  program/^ervtct  durinq  the  year  (Do  not  include  %ecre 
tdridi  dnd  clerital  heIpL     Nuniher  Clients:    Qive  thi?  total 
riijiiber  of  L.Ii#fit5  coinpletinq  ^jch  i  tiecked  profjrjm  durinq  the 
year.     P ro g s e r v i t ^  y t^^U*-'>  =     I n ih t j t*»  how  inut h  mn ntiy 
jnni\ited  f>ir  p.jrh  rh^fkT*(f  praqrjfir/t.ervi      for  the  yejr. 


d  =     Vi3 1 J 1 1  i ,1  (  /  w(,i  r k  £  Vff  I  u.i  t  n) r 
b.    Psycngloy  I  Cd  1  Ee'itiny. 
Vocytiondl  Counsel  in?i  ,  , 
Per^.OfSdl  Counsennq.   ,  , 
SoG  itil  Services  ...... 

f.     RetTKdirtl  EduCdtion 
i],     WOfk  Adj  Trdiiiini],  . 
Occupat  ioftd  1  Skili 

trdJninq    , 

1,    On-£ne^joQ  Trdining.   .  . 
J,     Jofa-le^feHiq  ^kilM 
trdintnq 

Job  pltiteiRt'iit  =  . 

I-  Sheltered  tiuijoynient  .  ,  , 
m.  durk  Activities.  .  .  ,  .  . 
*K     Indgpendent  Livimj       .  . 

0,  Dd  1 1  y  Livinij  Sk  i  1  H  ^  •  , 
p.     Rg%1dgntid1  Liviriq 

U    f^Kredtion  ....... 

Mfdicdl  services 

(tne  or,  PT)    ......  . 

1.  Other  { ij'^ci  fyl  ...... 


Ayd  i  I  = 
jbi 1 1 1/ 


Stdff 


CI  ienfi  Budget 


4; fri..i"  tMir  |j  t  CAR?  dcuredi  t--itian.     Pl^s^ft  incluCe 
ii]l    the  L^t-Li^d    '11'':-;    in   fne  »=et.,fii  t;='iveljp?  wPtjn  rpUi=h. 
itpj  thi  a  q  jg'.L  lo'.f.j  I  r'^.  ... 

f.icjliw  ^I'.itjn  itJtenefil  ........   .  1^1 

t=     fjrilit/  ^.^jU  Jhd  Qbjtctwe^ 

'.xidU  d'id  objectives  ^titefnent  for  ._ 
r'dch  pP°agryir\/S#rvice  Offered  .......  I  j 

d.     facility  ddmi^iign  criteria.  .  \  I 

1?.    Adi'ii^nii..f(  criterid  for  each  progrdiV  =^ 


f . 


service  offered. 
Prgqram  evdludtion  plan. 


If  yuur  fdciliCy  dffrr'-,  j  vits: .j 1 1  nnd  1 /wnri'  eValudtinn  pr^rjtjrdf 
Or  service,  please  Lf./it'riue  with  Section  If  b&lQw,     If  not, 
skip  to  Sect  icjfi  I  i  I . 


voc 


laSAL/WU^*'  EVALUATION  PSOGRAM/SERVICE 


A,     CJ  ifnt  Int£te 

Hi fTidfiy  clients  were  referred  for  yOydt  igna  I /*rk 
eviludtinfj  progrdn^  or  ^ervicti  4t  your  fdcilily 
the  iaU^Jj-^^ '-i£i\r^ 

Source  Clients 


Stdte  voc  r#hdb  agency  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 
Developfflfntdl  disdbilittes  bodrd 
Stdte  ^ployifient  Service  .  ,  .  . 
State  corrgctiflndl  igtnqy.  ,  ,  . 
Stdte  pientdl  hedlth  agency  .  .  . 
if^orkinen's  eempeniatiori  bo^rdl  .  , 

Spcidi  ieturity  boards   

CETA 

iJlN/Welfare  ,  .  .   .  , 

Other  rfhdb  facilities  ,  ,  ,  .  . 
HoipitdH,  clinics,  doctors.  .  . 
Regular  educ  (puhlic  schools)  .  , 
Special  ed  institulisiis  .  .... 
Voc  tech  ed  inititutionl  .... 
Collegts  and  universltits  .... 
Private  insurance  carrier  .  .  .  , 
Fri vd te  hu^i nesl/ industry 
Set f -referr td  (own  ekpense)  . 
Othtr  (Speci  fy)  ........ 


Ltu  each  inditfidyal   staff  mefriher  (including  ijdmini^.- 
trdtari.  prefen^ innH i 1 ,  students,  interns,  aides,  dhd 
volunteeri)  with  reiponsi b i 1 j ti e^  in  providing  vgcd- 
tional/worfe  ovdijjdtion  -...r/icMs  during  the  Id^it  ft^.cj] 
Ke^r  by:     Po^ittun,  ^'erron*  of  n^^,  employed  ffi  that" 
position.  7ear%  r?hab  experience  at  your  and  other 
Faciluip*,.  d«gr*ie  n^ld  md  field  of  d^qrM*.,  .jnd  dq^. 
Pledge  continuM  nn  hack  of  page  b  if  needed. 


f.f 


t#ar^,  ^;ehdb  £ 
dt  other 
Rehab  Setti.^gi 


«p»jritMice 
M  /Our 
Fdci  1  i  ty 


Type 


Field 


Age 


,fc.  m,.th,.ds  or  ^y,t,:nn  ,™onl^  used  in  vol,,  ^ 
niondl/work  n^^H!,,rtP  Pledge  mdif  ifp  Bifh  tn*'* 

''-''1*'^''"  .*^^'^^/'.  use  ..f  euLM  .J  tnj.e  during 
tnt  i^st  fi'.Cdl  /ear.  -  -  ^ 


i  =  Don't  havis      !  -  Hethod'or  -.yu-- 
rarely  used  (with  le^iS  thdn  S    of  th^ 
3^  Used  with  only  certain  (ft^)  client.  ^ 
W}^      1  ^  ij',Pd  iHtith  iTiOst  clients  (Sa£*j . 


sble  but 
iS  thdh 
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Mhil.fdelphi.i  JEVS  Work  ^drnpln  ^ysteffl 
I     iingnr  Vncdtinhdl  fvalyatifm  Sy  .tnfTi  .  . 
^    Talent  AsSeisment  Prfigrams.  ...... 

^     Wide  Rdnge  ffrinloyment  ^.amplp  Tn-.t  .... 

^    l^Carron^Didl  Evaliidtion  ^iyst#w  .... 

s    VALPAR  Component  Wtjrk  %mv\f'  ^erip^, 

COAT^>  ^i/stf-fti  

HESrER  Sy-.tmn 
j    Hicro-TOWfR  System 

I  ^rEws  System,  .......  ' 

J    Broadbent  ^ystffii. 

IS^r  conwprcidl  sys.ref!i-,  fSpi>f,  if^)'  ' 
NQn-iOtfifiprridl ,  IqcaUy  d^^plappH  viori  Sdifiples 
'■'tuational  assessriienf  ,  itrndiH  f  1  fm  wiir  k  ) 

■  Job  tryout  ftijttprn^l  tn  facility)  /. 
nn-fhe=jQb  f raining  fetternril  to  racility}!  !  . 
Other  (^ppcffy  nn  hark  of  page  fi)  .  .  .  \   '  '  ' 


^mOuhi  of 


U.    S^ryice  Character  i  St i C3 


i.     Place  d  checkrfldrk  (»^)  behind 
procedyres  used  at  your  facil 
Year.    Then^  for  each  checked 
■rp"nf%^^;='ri,jte  bOK  to  ifdiCdte 
uf  tl  ifMit^  wltn  HhOiti  edc"^  wdS 


gath  0^  the  fol lowing 
ity  in  the  la|t  fi ical 

itifn,  check  f>)'  the' 
he  appro sifnate  percentage 

ulfd . 

Check  {/)  Percent  (  .)  cf 
Uied    Clienti  With  Wnum  Each 
('^)  Was  Used 


,  ForfTidl  Intdke  Interview 
.  .Joint  foriTidl  evdluation 

plan  { lunp)  ,  

:  Joint  review  of  evdl 
findings  with  c ! lent  , 
Joint  review  of  e.'jl 
recn^tir»MidfiMnns  »*irh  1: !  ? 
h'jrfnal  psit  iF.te»"^ie./ 
ltd  f  f  ing  on  e  1  i  f-"i£ 
Formal  repfjrt/wri Eton 
to  agent  { '^e  fffra  1  Source 
Review  of  evat  findings 
witn  agen t ( r e fer ' a  1  source 


□ 

□ 


JS  JO  30 


100 


I  I  I  I 


I  I  I  r 


I  I  I 


I  I  I  I 


-    -    T 

If  yoy  checked  iten  e  dbove  (indicating  that  your  facility 
uses  a  forffvil  interview/staff  ing) ,  chtcfe  all  those 

below  who  are  typicaily  present  at  the  eiit  interview. 


Typical  1 y 
Pr§^ent 


i.l  1  en  t .......  ,  .... 

Evaluator  ..............  ^  ^ 

Referral  Agency  Rep.  or  Rehab.  Counielor. 
%lative(i)  of  nfjardiants }  of  Client.  ]  , 
Client  Adyocate(i}.  ...... 

nfhet-  fsppf  i  '   


Client  and  PvaludLnr  In.irt  m  vocat igna  1 /work  evaluation 


In  laU  ftscal  ,ed 


1S9 


Total  *  Cllpnti  lervfd 
Avirage  »  client?  served  each  day.' 
Average  Difly  caieload  PER  g VALUATOR 
Average  *  days  clients  servfd,  77"  .  *  .  »  ^ 
Average  *  tvaiudtors  (tn  full-time  equivaltnts) 
wfjrkir,rL_B#f  day,  f 


ToUl 


rkir.ftQ#f  c 


I,    Length  of  yQCat igfldi/worli  evdlyatioMi  in  Idit  ftlCal  year. 

HiMfibqr  of  Ci  ienti  Seryrt 


Totdl 


Length  of  Ev^Luatlon 
I  M#ek  or  liii  »  ,  .  .  . 

3  Hg#ki.  .  i   .  .  .  *  ,  . 

4  wefki. 

5  wteki, 

6  me^k%. 

Other  [SOSiiify]  


Pf^m^-  Com-  Rejoining 
tuf€ly     plitfd    on  Rui U 


For  how  ifah/  eHenti  cOfflpliting  vocdtiondl/wDrk  ivalua^ 
tiOn  during  the  last  fiscal  ygar  were  e^eh  of  the  foMqw- 
ifig  recoffitiendat ions  nvidg?    {A  cHent  Riiy  dppear  In  more 
than  Qnt  catg9.3f"y) 


RfCOfTinenda  1 1  On  s 


Nurter 
of  C 1 1  en 1 1 


Fgrtner  DU'^na^.tic  Stfyice?; 


Medicdl  ,  .  .  . 
^*ec^iK  .... 
Psycho 'ogiciil  , 

VoCiitio^a  I  .  »  . 
Othtr  (Spectfy) 


Re^tofJtiQn  ServtCt^ 

Sp#tch/Mearing,  , 

b.  Medical   ,  ,  .\  . 

c.  Surgical*  .  .  .  . 
Psychiatric  ,  .  . 

t*  Proithetics  .  .  . 

f.  Job  modif icatian, 

g.  Equiaflent  ,  *  ,  . 

h.  Otntr  (Specify) 


Rtc  Dnmind  a  t  i  0  n  s 


Nuniber 
Qf  Clltnts 


Counsel in9  Services 

a*  Pgrfflnal  .  *  »  » 
b.  Vocational  .  =  . 

Adjuitffitnt  Train  inn 

Pfrsonai   .  ,  ,  » 
b.  Social    .  .  .  ,  . 
Work   .  _  .  _ 
Other  (SptKiify) 


Education/ Ski  1 1  Training 

Basic  Ed  Skills 
High  Scheol/GlD 
c,  OJT,  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 
Apprinticeship 
Voc/Tech  School 
Projects  with 
induitr'ies  .  . 
College,  ,  ,  * 
Other  {Sptcify) 


E      Client  i<it  and  Rec^rondations  (Contd::) 


Reeoffwendation^ 


Numbf  r 
of.  Clients 


Occupational 


ImploytngnE  t 

york  Activity  Cinterr^" 

Shelttffd  Effiployi^nt ;  

Hsmetound  Employmentr, 

Compttitiyt  Employ^   

ment ........  I 

Othtr  (Spiclfy)  1 


Nurnber 

Recaflmgndatlons    of  Cliffits 


Otf^ri 


Rfiidenti^l 
arrangaiiftitl,  . 
indt^ndent 
Living,  .  ,  ,  , 
Activities  of 
Daily  Living ,  , 
Other  (Specify) 


UI.    RIACTIONS  TO  SURVEy 


As  described  pfeyiouily,  this  survey  will  be  follo**ed  by 
fuftrttr  study  of  sane  representitlve  facllitlesj  Tfws, 
it  fs  issentlal  to  obtain  complttt/iccuratt  infonnatlQn, 
and  to  obtain  coaperation  for  the  ne^^t  phase  of  the  study, 
Pieast  check  all  of  the  follQwing  five  boses  that  apply  to 
yOu  and  youp  facility*  Check  {✓) 

a,  I  agree  to  thg  possibility  of  r^elving 
a  fQllQw-up  ptent  call  to  clarify 

ambiguitiei  and/or  to  obtain  missing   

informatioh  |^  \ 

b:  I  agree  to  allow  my  facility  to  participate 

in  the  next  phale  of  this  ftudy  ...... 

C*   I  itfoyld  like  to  receive  any  reportf 

reiultlng  from  this  study  ,  *  ,  ^  ,  *  *  ,  *  . 
d*  I  do  not  i«nt  to  becomt  furthtr   

Involve  In  this  study,  .[  _J 

t*  I'd  rathtr  get  back  to  you  about  fyrther  r  ~     -  i 

Involvement  later  *  [  J 


NAME  OF  FACILITY; 

ADDRESS: 


TELEP^CNE  NUMBER:  _    .  . 

Name  and  position  of  perton  eofflpleting  this  sufveyi 


SIG^iATUREi 


DATE! 


(Please  enctosi  the  infoPTnatlon  requested  in  Item  Ie4) 
THANK  you  FOR  COHPLETlNq  THIS  SURVEY!! 
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1*    Title     T^p  Impact  of  Independent  Living  on  Vocational  Evaluation 
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Project  Status  (Check): 
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3. 
4. 
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80-81 
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Indirect  Costs 
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Total 
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ANNUAL  COST  IN  DOLLARS* 
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RT- 

Funds 

Univ. 

Funds 
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Total 

80-81 

81-82 

80-81 

81-82 

80-81 

81-82 

80-81 
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1,385 
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statement  of  the  ProblOT 


Purpose 

In  recent  yearss  educators  have  developed  instruments  that  are  used  to  assess 
a  student's  learning  or  cognitive  style.    These  instruments  are  designed  to 
determine  the  type  of  instructional  format  and  the  environmental  and  motiva- 
tional conditions  that  are  best  suited  for  an  individual,    Th  nformation 
is  used  in  the  develo^ent  of  an  individualized  instructional  program  consis- 
tent with  that  student's  style  of  perceiving  and  processing  information. 
More  recently,  members  of  the  rehabilitation  comnunity  have  begun  to  advocate 
the  use  of  these  instruments  in  rehabilitation  (MeCray,  1979),    Such  instru- 
ments (e.g..  Learning  Capacities)  are  being  used  1n  some  rehabil itation  settings. 
The  present  research  will  have  two  purposes.    The  first  will  be  to  develop  a 
state-of-the-art  paper  on  these  instrumentSi  attempting  to  synthesize  what  is 
currently  known  in  terms  of  the  validity  and  reliability  of  various  cognitive 
styles  and  related  assessment  approaches;  and  how  they  might  be  useful  In 
enhancing  the  rehabilitation  process.    The  second  purpose  of  this  project 
will  involve  testing  the  validity  and  utility  of  a  selected   cognitive  style 
instrument(s)  in  a  Vocational  E^raluat^on  setting. 

Introduction 

Traditionally,  educators  believed  that  people  differed  in  their  aptitudes 
for  the  various  tasks  they  were  taught.    It  was  also  believed  that,  although 
one  method  of  instruction  might  be  better  than  another,  people  responded 
similarly  to  a  given  method.    That  iSp  if  a  given  method  of  instruction  was 
superior  to  another  for  one  individual  or  group  of  Individuals,  then  it  would 
be  the  superior  method  for  all  Individuals,    Further,  the  failure  of  indivi- 
duals to  learn  or  acquire  skills  was  considered  to  be  the  fault  of  the  indivi- 
dual and  not  necessarily  with  the  rrode  of  instruction*    It  is  now  believed 
by  many  educators,  however,  that  there  Is  no  single  method  of  instruction 
that  1s  best  for  all  individuals*    In  the  past  two  decades,  there  has  been  a 
significant,  and  largely  successful  effort  at  developing  programs  which  provide 
individualized  instruction*    That  is,  education  is  more  and  more  being  tailored 
for  each  individual  learner  1n  the  system  and  designed  to  meet  the  learner's 
unique  needs*    As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  there  1s  now  evidence  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  people  differ,  not  only  in  their  aptitudes  for  specific 
tasks,  but  also  1n  the  manner  in  which  they  could  best  learn  the  task  (Lesser, 
1971), 

Kirby  (1979)  reviewed  the  literature  dealing  with  learning  and  cognitive  styles 
and  how  they  relate  to  transfer  skills.    She  stated  that  the  term  "learning 
style"  is  a  relatively  recent  one  and  that  much  of  the  early  research  that 
was  done  in  this  area  referred  to  "cognitive  styles,"    Kirby  suggests  that 
such  terms  are  very  similar  1n  meaning,  although  the  tenri  "learning  style" 
seems  to  be  somewhat  broader  in  connotation  and  that  many  learning  style 
instruments  seem  to  be  more  practical  In  nature.    Learning  styles  refer  not 
only  to  cognitive  factors  that  could  influence  performance  at  a  task,  but  also 
to  considerations  such  as  the  best  social,  lighting,  or  temperature  conditions 
for  learning.    Kirby  quoted  Cross  (1976)  who  described  a  cognitive  style  as 
"characteristic  way  of  using  the  mind*"    Similar  definitions  have  been  used 
for  learning  styles. 
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Since  the  terms  learning  and  cognitive  style  appear  to  be  overlapping  to  a 
great  extent^  they  will  be  used  Interchangeably  1n  the  remainder  of  this 
proposal.    It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  many  researchers  may  not 
use  them  in  archangeably  nor  wnuld  they  agree  upon  a  definition  of  either 
term.    In  the  present  paper,  the  tenns  will  be  loosely  defined  to  refer  to  an 
individual's  characteristic  or  preferred  way  of  learning  or  acquiring  knowledge 
or  skills.    Once  a  thorough  review  of  the  literature  has  been  completed  (Phase 
I  of  this  project),  it  may  be  possible  to  develop  more  precise  and  restrictive 
definitions  of  these  terms* 

Much  of  the  research  relating  to  the  assessment  of  learning  styles  has  dealt 
with  Individualizing  Instructions  tailored  for  specific  individuals  rather  than 
a  group  of  individuals  at  a  certain  age  or  grade  level,    A  number  of  authors 
{e,g.,  Lesser,  1971;  Weisgerber,  1976)  have  stated  that  it  is  only  relatively 
recently  that  any  real  effort  has  been  made  to  systematically  individualize 
instruction.    A  number  of  programs  such  as  Individually  Prescribed  Instruction 
(Cox  and  Lindvall,  1971)  and  Individually  Guided  Education  (Rossmilleri  1976) 
have  resulted  frcm  these  efforts. 

Lesser  (1971)  argued  that  although  educational  researchers  have  long  studied 
Individual  differences  in  students,  they  failed  to  analyze  the  implications 
of  these  differences  with  reference  to  providing  different  types  of  instruc- 
tional methods  for  individuals  with  different  needs.    Only  recently  have 
educators  come  to  understand  that  individuals  with  different  styles  or  preferred 
modes  of  perceiving,  thinking,  and  communicating  can  benefit  best  from  different 
methods  of  instruction  and  different  instructional  environments*    He  further 
argues  that  research  psychologists ^  who  have  been  studying  learning  for  almost 
a  century  have  usually  tried  to  ignore  individual  differences  when  studying 
the  learning  process.    The  reliance  on  normative  data  and  experimental  designs 
such  as  the  control  group  are  examples  of  attempts  to  minimlie  individual 
differences.    Also*  Weisgerber  (1976)  pointed  out  that  before  the  m1d=1960's 
the  focus  in  educational  research  was  on  such  things  as  teacher  variables, 
methods  of  group  instruction,  curriculum^  etc.    He  states  that  only  after 
researchers  began  to  examine  characteristics  of  learners  and  their  needs  was 
any  substantial  progress  made  1n  tenns  of  tailoring  Instructional  programs  for 
the  individual  learner, 

A  great  deal  of  the  research  that  has  been  done  in  the  area  of  learning  styles 
has  consisted  of  attempts  to  discover  or  demonstrate  which  factors  are  educa- 
tionally relevant.    Such  research  was  designed  to  identify  those  factors  which 
educators  should  attend  to  when  teaching,    Kogan  (1971)  summarized  a  number  of 
such  factors  which  were  studied  1n  some  of  the  early  research  on  cognitive 
styles.    These  included  such  things  as  field  dependence/independence,  cognitive 
complexity/simplicity,  reflectiveness  versus  impulsivity,  constricted  versus 
flexible  control*  and  a  number  of  others.    Lesser  (1971)  reviewed  a  number  of 
studies  which  examined  factors  such  as  structured  versus  unstructured  instruc- 
tion with  different  personality  types,  ^'phonies'*  versus  "whole-word"  methods 
of  teaching  reading  with  children  of  different  levels  of  lanquage  ability, 
visual  and  oral  methods  of  Instruction  with  children  of  different  perceptual 
differences,  working  alone  or  In  paitfs  with  children  of  different  personality 
types,  and  a  number  of  other  factors. 


Lesser  (1971)  discussed  the  results  of  a  study  which  suggests  that  there  may 
be  an  interaction  between  students'  learninq  styles,  the  subject  matter  being 
taught s  and  the  method  used  to  teach  the  subject  matter.    Students  with  two 
distinct  learninq  styles  (the  first  having  a  high  interest  in  technology^ 
low  anxiety,  and  introversion;  and  the  sicond  having  a  social/aesthetic  interest, 
high  anxiety,  and  extroversion)  were  taught  courses  in  mathematics  or  in  simple 
visual  discrimination.    In  addition,  the  material  was  presented  using  either 
a  deductive  or  an  inductive  Instructional  method*    The  results  Indicated  that 
students  with  the  first  learning  style  performed  best  when  the  mathematical 
material  was  presented  Inductively  and  when  the  course  in  visual  discrimination 
was  presented  deductively.    Just  the  opposite  was  true  for  the  students  with 
the  second  learning  style.  They  perfonned  best  when  the  mathematical  naterial 
was  taught  dedecutlvely  and  when  the  visual  discrimination  material  was  presented 
inductively.    Thus,  this  study  Isolated  three  factors;  learning  style,  type  of 
subject  matter,  and  the  instructional  method,  that  can  affect  the  way  a  student 
performs  and  should  be  taken  into  account  when  designing  an  Instructional 
program  for  an  individual  or  group  of  individuals* 

Learning  assessment  devices  came  about  partly  in  response  to  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  movement  toward  Individualizing  instruction.    It  was  recognized  that 
Instruments  were  needed  which  could  assist  in  the  identification  of  an  Individ- 
ual's  learning  style  and,  thereby,  aid  In  the  prescription  of  an  individualized 
instructional  program  for  that  individual.    Another  Impetus  for  the  development 
of  such  instruments  was  the  Increase  In  the  number  of  students  In  higher  educa- 
tion (I.e.,  college,  junior  collegas,  and  technical  schools)  who  have  atypical 
educational  backgrounds.    At  the  time,  there  was  an  influx  of  students  who  had 
not  finished  high  school,  who  had  not  had  course  work  that  would  prepare  them 
for  college,  who  were  older  students  who  were  returning  to  school  after  many 
years  of  doing  other  things,  or  who  could  be  described  as  "culturally  disadvan- 
taged.'*   It  was  recognized  that  the  typical  methods  of  Instruction,  such  as 
lecturing,  might  not  always  be  the  most  appropriate  way  to  teach  such  students. 

The  results  of  the  above  research,  which  dealt  either  directly  or  Indirectly 
with  learning  or  cognitive  styles  and  the  development  of  such  Instruments,  tends 
to  strongly  suggest  that.  In  order  to  maximize  the  chances  that  learners  will 
be  able  to  succeed  In  our  educational  system  (and  in  our  rehabilitation  system 
as  well),  they  should  be  exposed  to  methods  of  instruction  that  are  Individualized 
to  the  greatest  extent,  * 

In  conjunction  with  the  emphasis  on  individualizing  Instruction,  educators  have 
developed  a  number  of  learning  or  cognitive  style  assessment  instruments  (e,g,, 
Dunn  &  Dunn,  1978;  Rusalem  &  Mallnik,  1976).    These  1nstruments(some  are  paper 
and  pencil  tests  and  some  are  Interviews)  are  designed  to  determine  the  conditions 
(e.g.,  the  instructional  format,  envlonmental  conditions,  motivational  conditions, 
etc.)  under  which  an  individual  would  best  learn  to  perform  a  task.    For  example, 
some  people  might  learn  to  tune  a  carburator  more  easily  by  watching  someone  else 
demonstrate  how  to  do  It,  while  another  person  might  learn  this  task  more  easily 
by  simply  reading  a  manual.    Also,  some  people  perfonn  best  when  they  are  moti- 
vated by  a  deadline,  whereas  others  do  better  when  under  no  pressure* 

The  output  of  most  learning  assessment  devices  is  a  profile  of  an  individual's 
learning  or  cognitive  styTe.    These  profiles  detail  the  optimal  instructional 
formats,  environmental  conditions,  motivating  conditions,  etc*,  for  that 
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individual.    This  profile  can  be  used  as  a  prescription  for  a  highly  individ- 
ualized learning  program  for  that  student.    Proponents  of  the  learning  assess- 
ment approach  argue  that  teaching  people  in  accordance  with  their  own  learning 
style  will  reduce  the  number  of  individuals  who  fail  in  our  educational  system 
(Dunn  &  Dunn,  1978),    They  base  their  argument  upon  the  results  of  research, 
such  as  some  of  the  studies  mentioned  above,  which  suggest  that  students  perfonm 
better  when  material  is  presented  to  them  In  a  manner  compatible  with  their 
learning  style. 

Learning  assessment  instruments  have  been  used  most  extensively  in  educational 
settinqs*  although  some  are  now  being  used  on  a  limited  basis  in  rehabilitation 
settings.    Learning  Capacities  Assessment,  developed  by  the  Rusalems  (1976), 
is  now  being  used  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  as  well  as  other  states.    A  procedure 
know  as  Cognitive  Mapping  (Hill,  1968)  is  also  being  used  at  the  District  916 
Technical  School  In  White  Bear  Lake,  Minnesota  in  conjunction  with  vocational 
evaluations.    In  addition,  a  number  of  articles  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
rehabilitation  literature  (e.g,,  McCray,  1979)  which  advocate  the  use  of  some 
of  these  techniques. 

There  are  a  number  of  areas  in  the  rehabilitation  process  where  the  information 
gathered  1n  a  learning  assessment  evaluation  might  be  helpful: 

1,  In  Vocational  Evaluation,  the  failure  to  recognize  an  individual's 
preferred  learning  style  may  lead  to  underestimating  the  ability 
level  of  that  individual, 

2,  Also  in  Vocational  Evaluation,  the  purpose  should  not  simply  be 
to  document  poor  perfonnance,  but  also  to  determine  what  is 
causing  poor  performance  and  what  can  be  done  about  It,    The  need 
exists  (McCray,  1979;  Rusalem  St  Ruialem,  1976)  to  determine  whether 
performance  deficits  actually  reflect  a  lack  of  ability  or  whether 
these  "deficits"  result  from  (1)  the  way  in  which  task  requirements 
are  presented  and/or  (2)  some  aspect  of  the  way  in  which  performance 
1s  tested. 

3,  Learning  assessment,  if  valid  and  reliable,  would  alter  the  amount 
of  time  spent  in  the  rehabilitation  process  especially  during  work 
adjustment  and/or  skill  training, 

4,  Learning  assessment  focuses  on  the  individual's  needs  and  abilities 
rather  than  on  groups.    Such  an  approach  would  enhance  a  client 
centered  rehabilitation  process  rather  than  a  bureaucratic  approach, 

5,  Research  on  learning  assessment  could  lead  to  specific,  innovative 
programs  which  enhance  or  alter  learning  strategies. 

While  there  may  be  several  ways  in  which  learning  assessment  devices  could 
enhance  the  rehabilitation  process,  there  are  a  number  of  things  which  should 
be  known  about  them  in  order  to  insure  that  they  are  used  effectively  1n 
rehabilitation.    For  Instance,  the  majority  of  these  instruments  were  designed 
for  use  in  educati jnal  settings  and  it  is  not  known  whether  they  can  be 
directly  applied  to  fehabilitation  settings  or  whether  they  must  be  modified 
1n  some  way  to  maintain  their  validity.    Also,  these  Instruments  range  from 


those  which  measure  somewhat  esoteric  constructs  (e.g*.  Cognitive  Mapping 
measures  such  things  as  "histrionics"  and  "proxemlcs")  to  those  which  are 
very  pragmatic  in  nature  (e.g..  Learning  Capacities  attempts  to  determine  the 
proper  temperature,  etc.),    it  is  not  known  which  of  these  approaches  would 
be  most  appropriate  to  use  in  rehabnitation  or  in  what  ways  they  could  best 
be  used.    Furthermore,  the  instruments  currently  being  used  in  rehabilitation 
settings  have  not  been  objectively  evaluated  to  determine  either  their  validity 
or  utility  in  rehabilitation. 

The  proposed  research  1s  designed  to  examine  this  promising  area  of  learning 
assessment  and  will  be  comprised  of  two  components.    The  first  will  consist 
of  researching  and  writing  a  state-of-the-art  paper  dealing  with  learning 
assessment  techniques  and  how  they  are  and  can  be  used  in  rehabilitation. 
This  paper  will  include  information  about  what  testing  techniques  are  currently 
available,  what  types  of  Infonnation  they  deal  with,  hov  they  are  being  used 
in  rehabilitation  and  education,  information  about  rese«jrch  dealing  with  the 
validity  and  reliability  of  these  instruments,  and  finally,  how  they  are 
obtained,  scored,  and  Interpreted. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  proposed  project  will  Involve  conducting  two  experi- 
ments designed  to  assess  the  validity  and  utility  of  a  learning  assessment 
device  (e.g.,  the  Learning  Style  Inventory  developed  by  Dunn  and  Dunn,  1978) 
In  Vocational  Evaluation.    In  this  component  of  the  research  project,  the 
hypothesis  that  an  individual  will  learn  to  perform  on  a  task  better  if  the 
instructional  format  1s  compatible  with  his/her  learning  style  than  when  1t 
Is  not  will  be  tested* 

Objectives 

1.  To  develop  a  state-of-the-art  paper  dealing  with  learning  assess- 
ment devices  and  the  applications  of  such  techniques  in  rehabili- 
tation. 

2.  To  test  the  hypothesis  that  an  individual  will  perform  better  on 
a  task  if  the  instructional  format  which  explains  the  task  is 
compatible  with  the  individual's  learning  style. 

Methodology 

Phase  I 

The  initial  phase  of  this  project  relates  to  Objective  1  above,  and  will  Involve 
a  review  of  the  literature  related  to  learning  style  assessment  devices.  There 
are  several  purposes  for  conducting  such  a  review.    First,  the  review  will  be 
conducted  In  an  effort  to  gather  basic  information  about  learning  style  assess- 
ment.   At  present,  such  Information  does  not  seem  to  be  readily  available  to 
rehabilitation  practitioners,  despite  the  fact  that  such  devices  are  already 
being  used  in  some  facilities.    There  is  a  need  for  a  coherent  statement  about 
such  assessment  devices  so  that  rehabilitation  practitioners  can  make  intelligent, 
informed  choices  about  which  device  they  should  employ,  if  any.    Second,  there 
is  a  need  to  determine  which  learning  style  assessment  instruments  are  reliable 
and  valid.    Third,  there  is  a  need  to  analyze,  to  whatever  extent  possible. 
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thi  utility  that  such  devices  might  have  1n  rehabni tatlon  settings  and  also 
to  detennlns  ways  1n  which  different  Instruments  might  be  used  1n  rehabni ta- 
tlon,   A  fourth  purpose  of  this  phase  of  the  project  would  be  to  develop  a 
manual  that  could  guide  rehabilitation  practitioners  1n  their  choice  of  which 
instrument  they  should  use.    Finally*  there  is  a  need  to  identify  what  Instruc- 
tional strategies  are  best  suited  for  clients  with  specific  learning  styles. 
Listed  below*  In  Table  1,  is  a  tentative  outline  of  that  manuscript. 

Table  1 

A  Tentative  Outline  of  the  Literature  Review  Manuscript 
Title:    A  Practitioner's  Guide  to  Learning  Assessment 
I.    Introduction  to  Learning  Assessment  Techniques 

A,  Definition  of  Learning  Assessment 

B,  Rationale  for  Learning  Assessment 

II,    Review  of  the  Learning  Assessment  Literature 
III,    Types  of  Learning  Styles 

IV*    Demonstration  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Learning  Assessment 
V.    The  Use  of  Learning  Assessment  in  Rehabilitation 
VI.    The  Development  of  Instructional  Strategies  Which  Match  Learning  Styles 
VII *    Limitations  of  the  Use  of  Learning  Assessment 
VIII.  Appendices 

A,  Bibliography 

B,  Information  About  Where  to  Obtain  Learning  Assessment  Instruments 

Phase  II 

The  experimental  phase  of  this  project  will  consist  of  at  least  one  of  four  alter 
native  research  strategies,  or  possiblyp  some  combination  of  the  four*    A  deter- 
mination will  be  made  as  to  which  of  these  strategies  will  be  used  once  the 
literature  has  been  completed  and  the  most  appropriate  learning  style  instrument 
has  been  identified*    In  this  phase  of  the  project,  it  1s  proposed  to  determine 
the  degree  to  which  the  selected  instrument  or  components  of  that  instrument 
can  accurately  classify  people  1n  ways  that  would  allow  them  to  be  more  effective 
ly  taught  a  skill  or  tested  on  their  ability  to  perform  at  some  task.    It  is 
hypothesized  that  an  individual  will  perform  better  on  a  task  if  the  instruction- 
al format  which  explains  the  task  is  compatible  with  the  individuars  learning 
style  (Objective  2,  above).    This  phase  of  the  project  relates  directly  to 
determining  the  validity  of  the  selected  Instrument  within  a  rehabilitation 
setting. 


Research  Strategy  I:    Experimental  Manipulation,    One  of  the  research  designs 
that  might  be  employed  In  this  phase  would  consist  of  the  following  procedures. 
For  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  methodology  that  will  be  used  in  this  re- 
search *  let  us  assume  that  the  components  of  the  selected  instrument  that 
will  be  of  Interest  in  this  study  will  be  those  dealing  with  "visual"  learning 
styles.    The  initial  step  in  the  experimental  phase  of  the  project  will  consist 
of  testing  vocational  evaluation  clients  from  the  Vocational  Development  Center 
(VDCj  located  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout  with  the  selected  instru- 
ment*   The  tests  will  be  scored  and  those  clients  who  meet  the  selection 
criteria  will  participate  In  the  experiment.    Participation  of  all  subjects 
will  be  voluntary. 

Eighty  subjects  will  be  selected  for  participation  in  this  experiment.  They 
will  be  chosen  because  their  learning-style  profile  describes  them  as  a 
"visual"  or  a  "nonvlsual"  learner.    (Note  that  the  "visual-nonvlsual"  learning 
style  was  chosen  only  as  an  example.    In  the  actual  study,  some  other  factor 
or  a  combination  of  factors  might  be  useds  depending  upon  the  information 
gathered  in  the  literature  review.)    These  clients  will  then  be  taught  to 
work  on  a  work-sample  task  (e.g*,  the  Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordination  Work  Sample) 
with  instructions  that  either  do  or  do  not  include  a  visual  component.  Thus, 
the  experiment  would  consist  of  a  factorial  design  with  two  levels  of  learn- 
ing style  ("visual"  and  "nonvisual")  and  two  instructional  formats  ("visual" 
and  "nonvisual")  used  to  explain  to  the  clients  the  operations  Involved  1n 
the  task  (see  Figure  1).    Care  will  be  taken  to  Insure  that  the  amount  of 
Information*  and  the  type  of  infonnatlon  that  Is  presented  in  the  two  different 
instructional  formats  1s  as  similar  as  possible.    Half  of  the  "visual"  learners 
win  be  randomly  assigned  to  each  instructional  condition  and  the  same  method 
will  be  used  to  assign  the  "nonvisual"  learners.    The  dependent  measure  used 
In  this  study  will  be  a  measure  of  the  client's  task  performance,  such  as  the 
time  to  complete  the  task.    If  the  selected  Instrument  is  a  valid  om^  then 
"visual"  learners  who  are  given  visual  instructions  (those  Including  visual 
aids  to  explain  the  material)  should  perform  better  on  the  task  than  those 
given  nonvisual  instructions  and  the  opposite  should  be  true  for  the  "non- 
visual"  learners.    That  is,  the  "nonvisual"  learners  should  do  better  with 
the  nonvisual  instructional  fonnat. 

Leaning  Style: 

Vlaual  Nonvliual 


Instructional  Forme i 
Visual 


Nonvisual 


Flgura  1.     The  proposed  axperlmenCal       .xp^^Stategy  1  is  employed* 

Additional  laaming  itylii  iactors  ab^ipstEuation^l™fo^^t§- 
can  ba  added  to  the  design  nesded. 
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Research  Stratagy  jlj Correlatipnal  Analysis,    The  sicond  research  strategy 
that  might  be  employed  in  this  phase  of  the  project  1s  a  correlational  one. 
The  subjects  would  be  200  clients  undergoing  vocational  evaluation  at  the 
VDC*    All  subjects  would  be  administered  the  chosen  learning  style  assess- 
ment  instrument  at  the  beginning  of  their  evaluation.    This  testing  would 
be  the  only  deviation  from  the  "standard"  evaluation  given  at  the  center* 
That  Is s  these  clients  would  typically  be  tested  on  a  wide  variety  of  work 
samples  (20  to  30)  and  in  a  variety  of  situations.    For  each  of  these  indi- 
vidual s^  a  record  will  be  made  of  how  they  perfonn  on  a  number  of  "targeted" 
work  samples.    These  work  samples  (probably  12  of  them)  will  be  selected 
because  they  represent  a  variety  of  instructional  formats.    For  example, 
some  of  the  work  samples  will  have  written  Instructions,  some  will  have 
pictorial  instructions,  others  might  include  audio  or  videotape  portions, 
some  might  require  the  evaluator  to  demonstrate  the  proper  techniques 
Involved  in  the  task,  etc.    A  panel  of  experts  will  be  called  upon  to 
identify  what  type  of  instructional  format  and  task  requirements  are  used 
In  each  of  the  targeted  work  samples. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  change  the  instructions  from  the  way  that  they 
are  currently  given  at  the  VDC,    Each  client  will  not  be  required  to  take 
all  of  the  targeted  work  samples,  only  those  which  their  evaluator  deems 
appropriate  for  that  individual.    Thus,  for  some  work  sampleSi  it  is  expected 
that  as  few  as  30  to  40  clients  will  be  given  that  work  sample  in  the  course 
of  their  evaluation. 

There  will  be  two  types  of  data  obtained  for  each  subject  in  this  part  of 
the  experimental  phase  of  this  study.    For  each  subject,  there  will  be  a 
Learning  Styles  Profile  and  also  the  scores  that  they  obtain  on  any  of  the 
targeted  mrk  samples  that  they  take.    These  data  will  be  analyzed  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  the  profile  scores  predict  performance  on  the 
different  work  samples  and,  hence,  on  with  the  different  instructional 
formats.    That  Is,  a  person  who  is  described  in  his/her  learning  style 
profile  as  a  "visual"  learner  shouldt  on  the  average,  perform  better  on 
work  samples  with  a  visual  Instructional  format  than  people  who  are  described 
as  "nonvlsual"    learners.    Or,  "visual"  learners,  in  general ,  should  perform 
better  on  tasks  with  visual  components  such  as  color  sorting  tasks  as 
opposed  to  tasks  involving  primarily  kinesthetic  or  other  sensory  modalities* 
In  either  event  the  correlational  analysis  will  attempt  to  determine  to  what 
degree  learning  style  compatibility  would  effect  task  performance.  Learning 
style  "compatibility"  would  be  considered  to  exist  if  either  the  instructidnal 
format  or  the  specific  task  activities  rely  predominantly  on  one  or  more 
learning  styles. 

Research  Strategy  III:    Vocational  Analysis.    The  third  research  strategy 
that  might  tM^  employed  involves  an  attempt  to  determine  the  degree  to 
which  the  selected  learning  style  assessment  Instrument  could  be  used  to 
accurately  classify  people  with  respect  to  the  task  requirements  of  the 
Jobs  1n  terms  of  the  Data-People-Things  (D-P-T)  code  used  t^Pthe  Department 
of  Labor.    The  Department  of  Labor's  Dictionary  of  Occupation  Titles  (1977), 
or  DOT,  classifies  virtually  any  job  In  terms  of  1)  occuDational  area,  2) 
the  worker  functions  required  In  that  job  (D-P-T),  and  3)  a  number  which  simply 
distlnqulshes  between  jobs  that  have  similar  occupational  and  D-P-T  codes. 
The  worker-function  ratings  in  relation  to  data,  people,  and  things  are  of 
interest  for  this  strategy.    Every  Job  1s  believed  to  require  people  to 


function  to  some  degree  in  relatlori  to  data*  peoples  and  things.    The  three 
digit  code  describes  the  level  of  functioning  that  individuals  should  possess 
in  order  to  be  successful  at  a  various  Job,    Table  2  gives  the  hierarchy 
functioning  levels  which  each  D-P-T  category  contains.    Worker  functioning 
requiring  greater  proficiency  Is  coded  with  a  low  number  in  this  system*  For 
instance,  an  executive  would  normally  need  to  be  capable  of  functioning  at  a 
0  (Mentoring)  or  1  (Negotiating)  level  in  the  People  categoryt  whereas,  an 
assembly  line  worker  would  probably  only  have  to  function  at  a  7  (Serving) 
or  8  (Taking  Instructions-Helping)  level  to  meet  the  requirtments  of  his/her 
job* 

Table  2 

Worker  Functions  Ratings: 
Hierarchy  of  Data-People-Things  Categories 
Used  1n  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 


PEOPLE 


THINGS 


0  Synthesizing 

1  Coordinating 

2  Analyzing 

3  Compiling 

4  Computing 

5  Copying 

6  Comparing 


0  Mentoring 

1  Negotiating 

2  Instructing 

3  Supervising 

4  Diverting 

5  Persuading 

6  Speaking-Slgnaning 

7  Serving 

8  Taking  Instructions- 

Helping 


0  Setting  Up 

1  Precision  Working 

2  Operating-Controlling 

3  Driving-Operating 

4  Manipulating 

5  Tending 

6  Feedlng-Off bearing 

7  Handling 


In  many  Instances,  as  Is  the  case  at  the  VDC  at  UW-Stout,  a  vocational  evalu* 
ator  will  make  a  Judgement,  based  upon  the  information  gathered  in  the  evalu- 
ation process,  about  the  client's  capabilities  in  terms  of  the  D-P-T  codes 
as  well  as  the  occupational  area*    The  D-P-T  classification  is  considered 
important  for  making  judgements  about  the  appropriateness  of  a  specific  job 
choice  for  that  client.    It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  there  may  be 
some  degree  of  overlap  between  the  Information  gathered  in  a  learning  style 
assessment  and  that  which  Is  used  in  estimating  an  individuars  D*P-T  code* 
For  Instance,  a  number  of  the  learning  assessment  instruments  (e.g,.  Cogni- 
tive Mapping)  query  individuals  about  the  way  in  which  information  is  pro- 
cessed (data)  and  some  other  aspects  which  may  be  related  to  the  People  and 
Things  worker  function  ratings.    For  this  reason,  the  question  of  Interest 
in  the  present  research  strategy  involves  the  determination  of  the  degree  of 
correspondence  between  the  Infomation  derived  from  the  learning  assessment 
instrument  in  determining  the  D-P-T  rating  for  a  client  and  the  D-P-T  ratings 
that  an  evaluator  assigns  to  that  client.    Once  the  learning  assessment  instru- 
ment to  be  used  in  this  phase  of  this  project  has  been  chosen  (after  the  review 
of  the  literature  has  been  completed),  a  determination  will  be  made  of  the 
feasabllity  of  utilizing  the  present  research  strategy*    If  it  appears  that 
there  is  a  logical  correspondence  between  the  information  contained  in  the 
profile  produced  by  the  selected  Instrument  and  the  D-P-T  categories,  then 
the  present  strategy  will  be  employed,  either  alone  or  in  tandem  with  one 
or  more  of  the  other  strategies  llEted  here* 
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Resiarch  Strategy  IV:    Cost  Effectiveness  Analysis*    A  final  research 
strategy  that  might  be  employed  1n  this  project  would  involve  an  analysis 
of  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  selected  learning  assessment  Instrument, 
The  question  of  Interest  would  be  whether  or  not  the  use  of  a  learning 
assessment  approach  would  reduce  the  amount  of  time  that  a  client  would 
need  to  spend  in  skill  training^  work  adjustment  training,  or  some  other 
service.    In  order  to  answer  this  question,  two  groups  of  individuals  who 
are  matched  on  appropriate  variables  (such  as,  type  and  severity  of  disabil- 
ity, age,  sexi  etc.)  would  be  selected  to  participate  In  the  study.    One  of 
these  groups  would  receive  learning  style  assessment,  and  a  seoorid  group 
would  receive  a  nonrelated  type  of  testing  (a  placebo  condition).    The  group 
which  received  the  learning  style  assessment  would  then  be  trained  on  some 
task  during  skill  training  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  derived 
from  the  learning  assessment  regarding  the  most  appropriate  manner  to  teach 
these  individuals.    The  second  group  would  be  trained  on  the  same  task  but 
would  be  given  the  standard  instructional  method  for  that  task*    If  the 
learning  style  assessment  procedure  can.  In  fact,  prescribe  the  optimal 
method  of  teaching  skills  to  a  specific  individual,  then  the  learning  assess- 
ment group  should  require  less  time  in  skill  training  to  master  a  skill, 
or,  should  attain  a  higher  level  of  proficiency  in  the  same  amount  of  time. 

Timelines 


July  1981  Resume  reviewing  the  literature  and  begin  Interviewing 

agencies  using  learning  style  assessment  instruments. 

September  1981     Complete  review  of  the  literature  and  begin  writing 
paper  dealing  with  the  review. 

December  1981      Complete  first  draft  of  monograph  for  review. 


January  1982       Complete  paper  dealing  with  the  literature  review  and 

disseminate  to  appropriate  sources  (e.g.,  rehabilitation 
counselors,  evaluators,  etc.).    Decide  which  research 
strategies  should  be  employed  (see  Method  for  Phase  II), 
develop  instructional  formats  and  procedures  to  be  used 
1n  the  research. 

April  1982  Conduct  pilot  project  to  determine  the  validity  of  the 

methodology. 

June  1982  Complete  revision  of  all  research  instruments  and  procedures. 

July  1982  Begin  collecting  data  for  Phase  II. 

December  1982      Complete  the  data  collection  phase  and  begin  analyzing 
the  data. 

March  1983  Complete  data  analysis  and  begin  writing  a  Journal  article 

describing  results.    Begin  writing  final  report  for  project* 

June  1983  Complete  Journal  article  dealing  with  experimental  phase 


and  complete  final  report.  Disseminate  all  findings  to 
appropriate  sources. 
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Relevance  of  the  Problefn 


To  Center's  Ml ssion 

The  mission  of  this  Research  and  Training  Center  focuses  upon  facnity  rehab- 
ilitation services  provided  within  the  context  of  the  state-federal  vocational 
rehabilitation  system.    These  services  encompass  necessary  diagnostic,  restor- 
ative* and  training  functions  which  assist  handicapped  individuals  to  maximize 
their  vocational  development.    In  Vocational  Evaluation t  a  wide  variety  of 
assessment  techniques  are  utilized  1n  detentiining  clients'  vocational  potential 
for  the  purposes  of  eligibility  determinations  service  planning,  and  develop- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  eligibility  determination,  service  planning,  and 
development  of  the  clients'  vocational  goalSt    In  Vocational  Adjustment  services 
various  therapeutic  techniques  are  utilized  to  enhance  the  clients'  ability  to 
adapt  and  cope  personally,  socially,  and  vocationally  to  the  world  of  work  and 
associated  enviornmental  settings.    In  Placement,  another  array  of  techniques 
which  prepare  the  client  to  seek  and  maintain  employment  is  used  to  achieve 
the  rehabilitation  goal  of  maximizing  the  individual 's^vocational  development. 

The  Center's  core  area  of  research  within  facility-state  agency  vocational 
rehabilitation  is  more  specifically  defined  by  three  lines  of  programmatic 
research  which  parallel  these  service  entities;  Vocational  Evaluation,  Voca- 
tional Adjustment,  and  Placement.    In  addition,  the  Interrelationships  among 
these  lines  of  programmatic  research  are  ensured  through  a  line  of  research 
in  Rehabnitatlon  Resource  Development  and  Management.    This  line  of  program- 
matic research  includes  the  development  of  data  bases  for  assessing  the  impact 
of  service  combinations  on  client  outcome  and  provides  baseline  Information 
for  determining  effects  of  changes    in  program  delivery.    This  line  also  pro- 
vides for  the  coordination  of  research ^  development  of  research  resources, 
and  enhancement  of  disseminat  1un  and  utHzatlon  activities. 

From  Figure  2  it  can  be  seen  that  the  research  of  three  projects  (R-30,  R-39, 
and  R-40)  impact  on  Rehabilitation  Resource  Development  and  Management.  Five 
projects  deal  primarily  with  Vocational  Evaluation  (R-37,  R-42,  R-44,  (P)R*51, 
and  (P)R-52).    Three  projects  address  specific  concerns  within  Vocational 
Adjustment  (R-41,  R*43,  and  R-4S),  and  three  projects  have  been  initiated  in 
the  area  of  Placement  and  Employront  (R-48,  R-49,  and  R*SO). 

This  project  is  directly  related  to  the  Center's  research  mission  on  facility 
services.    The  proposed  study  would  Impact  primarily  upon  the  improvement  of 
facility  services.    It  relates  to  this  emphasis  1n  that  it  is  designed  to 
explore  the  usefulness  of  a  number  of  learning  style  Instruments  that  might 
potentially  serve  to  Increase  the  amount  of  Information  that  is  gathered  in 
vocational  evaluation  and,  also,  possibly  assist  work  adjusttient  speicalists 
by  providing  them  with  useful  guidelines  to  follow  when  attempting  to  teach 
clients  new,  more  productive  behavior  patterns. 

To  Rehabilitation 

This  project  is  directly  related  to  one  of  the  Center's  basic  research  missions; 
Improvement  of  facility  services.    It  involves  an  attempt  to  define  the  bound- 
aries of  a  service   area  and  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  that  service. 
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Specif icallyp  the  project  win  examini  the  appropriateness  of  the  ust  of 
learning  or  cognitive  assissment  devices  in  rehabniation.    Such  Instruments 
are  being  used  nwre  and  more  In  educational  settings  and  on  a  more  limited 
basis  are  starting  to  be  used  in  rehabilitation*    This  project  should  provide 
rehabilitation  professionals  with  basic  information  about  such  devices  and 
give  them  the  ability  to  make  an  informed  decision  as  to  whether  they  should 
use  these  Instruments* 

Client  Characteristics 

The  axperimental  phase  of  this  project  will  involve  a  minimum  of  80  partici- 
pants, all  of  whom  will  be  selected  from  amongst  Vocational  Evaluation  clients 
at  the  Vocational  Development  Center^  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout.    It  is 
expected  that  any  clients  at  the  VDC  will  be  eligible  for  participation  in 
the  project  except  for  those  whose  disabilities  might  prevent  them  from  per- 
forming on  the  work  sample  that  Is  used  in  the  experiments*    Voluntary  parti- 
cipation on  the  part  of  all  clients  will  be  obtained,  in  accordance  with  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Stout's  and  DHEW's  Policies  and  Procedures  on  Protec- 
tion of  Human  Subjects* 

Dissemination  of  Findings 

The  findings  of  the  study  will  be  disseminated  through: 

A*    Publication  of  project*!  findings: 

X*   After  review  of  literature,  a  "state-of-the-art"  paper  will  be 
published  which  contains  an  overview  of  what  learning  assessment 
Instruments  are,  how  they  are  used,  etc*  and  will  contain  a 
"book  of  readings"  with  references,  resources j  etc* 

2,    A  second  publication  will  be  the  final  project  report  with  the 
results  of  both  the  literature  review  and  the  experimental 
phases  of  this  project, 

3*    All  publications  will  be  made  available  to  the  Materials  Develop- 
ment Center,  NARIC,  and  other  Data  Centers* 

B.    Publication  in  the  Center's  RTC  Connection, 

C*    Journal  articles,  as  appropriate. 

D,  Incorporation  of  findings  in  Center's  current  training  programs. 

E.  Development  of  new  short-term  training  programs  for  facility  rehabilitation 
personnel  who  provide  evaluation,  and  adjustment  services* 

Current  Year's  Activities 

This  research  project  began  as  a  discussion  item  at  the  July,  1980  meeting 
of  the  Center *s  Advisory  Council  and  was  drafted  as  a  prospective  research 
proposal  for  the  October,  1980  Advisory  Council  meeting-    At  that  meeting. 
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the  project's  concept  was  approved.    The  project  was  then  reviewed  for 
methodological  soundness  In  December,  1980  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Stout  Research  Screening  Committee.    In  January,  1981,  the  Center's  Advliory 
Council  reviewed  and  approved  this  project  for  submission  as  a  part  of  the 
Center's  continuing  research  program. 

Additional  activities  are  currently  underway.    Research  literature  and 
copies  of  measure  that  assess  learning  style  are  being  collected  and  reviewed* 

Utilization  of  the  Findings 

The  findings  of  the  present  project  should  enable  rehabilitation  professionals 
to  detennlne  whether  and  under  what  conditions  they  should  use  learning  or 
cognitive  style  assessment  devices.    The  literature  review  should  provide 
basic  information  about  such  instruments  to  practitioners  in  the  field  and 
enable  them  to  make  informed  choices  about  which  devices  are  most  appropriate 
for  their  needs.    The  experimental  phase  of  this  project  should  be  a  first 
step  towards  determining  whether  such  an  approach  can  be  cost  effective  and 
useful  In  rehabilitation. 

Policy,  Program,  and  Practice  Changes 


The  results  of  this  project  would  have  impact  primarily  on  changes  in  program 
procedures.    Such  changes  would  be  likely  in  the  areas  of  Vocational  Evaluationt 
Skill  Training,  and  Work  Adjustment.    In  each  of  these  types  of  sarviceSp  1t 
would  be  beneficial,  to  the  client  and  to  the  program,  to  be  able  to  increase 
the  efficiency  with  which  clients  learn  to  perform  a  skill*    It  is  likely 
that  learning  assessment  instruments.  If  proven  valid  and  reliable,  could 
be  incorporated  into  Vocational  Evaluation  programs  as  a  part  of  the  standard 
assessment  of  clients.    The  output  from  such  testing  would  be  a  prescription 
as  to  how  to  teach  a  client*    This  could  be  beneficial  during  evaluation  and, 
later,  during  skill  training  and/or  work  adjustment  because  it  would  reduce 
the  probability  that  a  client  would  fail  to  learn  a  task  and  could  also  reduce 
the  cost  of  skill  training  or  work  adjustment  by  reducing  the  length  of  the 
service. 
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statement  of  the  ProblOT 


The  service  of  Vocational  Evaluation  has  a  number  of  purfwseSi  not  the  least 
of  which  Is  to  assess  the  skills  and  abilities  of  clients  with  respect  to  the 
world  of  work.    Clients  with  diverse  backgrounds  and  capacities  are  referred 
to  Vocational  Evaluation,  many  of  whom  may  never  have  irade  specific  occupa- 
tional choices  of  decisions.    The  success  of  an  evaluation  may  depend  largely 
on  the  extent  to  which  it  is  able  to  increase  the  abilities  of  clients  to 
make  their  own  voritional  dKlslonSi  rather  than  on  the  amount  of  client 
information  gath&red  through  psychometric  tests*  work  sampleSs  and/or 
Situational  assessments.    Such  vocational  decision-making  skills  are  important 
for  clients^  not  only  to  enable  them  to  participate  In  their  own  rehabili- 
tation process^  but  also  later,  when  they  are,  hopefully,  functioning 
independently  of  the  rehabilitation  system.    Despita  this  1m|Mrtance  of 
vocational  decision-making  skills  to  vocational  rehabilitation  clients,  very 
little  research  has  been  conducted  on  (1)  the  extent  to  which  vocational  decision- 
making problems  are  experienced  by  clients,  and  (2)  the  development  of  an  assess- 
ment tool  to  measure  the  problems  which  clients  may  have  in  making  vocational 
decisions* 

In  a  completing  study  conducted  by  the  Center,  "An  Exploratory  Study  of  the 

Vocational  Decision-Making  Skills  of  Vocational  Evaluation  Clients"  (R-37), 

we  were  concerned  with  a  preliminary  effort  to  develop  an  Instrument  for  assessing 

vocational  decision-making  abilities  of  vocational  rehabilitation  clients.  That 

project  resulted  in  an  initial  version  of  the  Decision-Making  Interview  (DMI). 

The  present  project  will  continue  this  line  of  research  with  the  DMI.    Specif icallyi 

the  project  will:    (1)  determine  the  DMI's  reliability  over  a  period  of  time; 

(2)  determine  Its  validity  using  several  different  criteria;  (3)  determine  what 

types  of  clients  evidence  various  patterns  of  vocational  denision-rraking 

capacities  and  deficits,  and  (4)  assess  whether  the  instrument  appears  to  have 

utility  to  the  field  of  vocational  rehabilitation  and  to  clients  themselves. 

Introduction 

A  client  entering  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  is  confronted  with  a 
major  decision:    The  identification  of  a  realistic  vocational  goal.    It  can 
be  assumed  that  clients  vary  in  their  ability  to  rrake  such  decisions  and  in 
this  respect  do  not  differ  substantially  fr  m  other  persons  within  the  general 
population  who  have  been  confronted  with  a  similar  task.    There  exists  a 
continuum  of  vocational  decision-making  success  along  which  individuals  may 
be  classified.    On  one  end  are  Individuals  who  have  made  a  decision,  are  satis- 
fied with  1t,  and  know  how  to  implanent  it.    In  the  middle  are  individuals 
who  have  not  made  (or  cannot  make)  a  decision,  due  to  lack  of  necesiary  self, 
situational  and  occupational  information.    At  the  other  end  are  individuals 
who  lack  the  necessary  skills  to  go  about  either  acquiring  Information,  making 
a  vocational  decision,  and/or  implementing  that  decision,    Holland  and  Holland 
(1977)  have  stated  that  individuals  on  this  end  of  the  scale,  where  few  skills 
are  present,  may  suffer  from  the  condition  they  termed  "the  Indecisive  disposi- 
tion.*'   Such  individuals  may  have  great  difficulty  in  being  able  to  make 
realistic  vocational  and  other  decisions. 
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The  degree  of  intervention  necessary  to  assist  individuals  1n  making  a  specific 
vocational  decision  will  vary,  depending  upon  their  place  on  this  continuum, 
and  could  range  from  simple  support  and  encouragement  through  an  intensive, 
multlfaceted  therapy  program  of  several  months  duration.    A  host  of  potential 
interventions  could  be  utilized  in  assisting  people  In  developing  the 
capacities  to  make  a  specific  vocational  decision.    The  identification  and 
selection  of  suitable  treafanentSt  however.  Is  limited  by  existing  knowledge 
gaps  related  to:    (I)  lack  of  a  consistent,  concise*  and  standardized  vocab- 
ulary for  describing  vocational  decisian*making  problems;  (2)  lack  of  means 
of  Identifying  these  problems  over  a  broad  range  of  vocational  rehabil 1 tatton 
clientSi  some  of  whom  may  lack  the  Intellectual  and  academic  skills  necessary 
to  complete  self-report  forms  and  checklists;  and  (3)  lack  of  anpirical 
research  demonstrating  the  efficacy  of  particular  intervention  technologier. 
with  particular  decision-making  problems. 

No  rehabilitation  service  directly  treats  client  decision-making  problems. 
Vocational  Evaluation  programs,  however,  appear  to  be  the  appropriate  point 
in  the  rehabilitation  process  to  begin  such  treatoent,  since  these  services 
have  the  necessary  vocational,  client,  and  situational  information-gathering 
techniques  to  impact  on  vocational  decision-making*    The  gathering  of  client 
vocational  Information  for  assessment  and  prediction  purposes  is  considered 
the  prime  process  of  Vocational  Evaluation.    A  second  process,  often  not 
emphasized  or  not  considered,  consist  of  using  that  information  to  assist 
the  client  in  making  vocational  decisions. 

In  Vocational  Evaluation,  the  specification  of  decision-making  skills  1s 
typically  restricted  to  statanents  such  as  "can't  make  a  vocational  choice," 
"has  made  an  unrealistic  vocational  choice,"  "doesn't  know  what  he  wants  to 
do, "etc.  There  exists  a  continuum  In  Vocational  Evaluation  programs  in  how 
much  they  deal  with  clients'  vocational  Indecisions,    In  some  programs, 
attempts  are  made  to  assist  clients  In  making  a  realistic  vocational  choice 
through  extensive  Interaction  with  the  client.    In  others,  clients  do  not 
even  knov^  why  they  are  there.    The  Involvment  of  clients  in  processing 
Infonnatlon  which  rehabilitation  professionals  obtain  about  thm  and  In 
making  vocational  decisions  Is  important,  not  only  to  Vocational  Evaluation, 
but  to  other  services  as  well.    If  clients  do  not  actively  participate 
In  their  own  rehabilitation  by  accepting  the  responsibility  for  vocational 
decisions,  then  such  decisions  will  be  made  for  thCTi  by  the  various  pro- 
fessionals with  y/hom  the  clients  Interact. 

A  hypothesis  that  maybe  formulated  and  experimentally  tested  is  that  the 
nwre  a  client  actively  participates  by  making  vocational  choloes,  the  more 
likely  will  be  the  success  of  the  rehabilitation  process.    On  one  hand, 
some  rehabilitation  professionals  appear  not  to  give  clients  the  opporturiity 
to  make  their  own  decisions.    On  the  other  hand,  some  rehabilitation  pro* 
fesslonals  place  responsibility  directly  on  the  client  for  making  all  voo* 
ational  choices.    However,  some  clients  have  the  skills  for  making  vocational 
decisions,  while  others  lack  the  basic  understanding  of  how  to  make  these 
decisions.    Thus,  deficits  In  decision-making  capacities  and  the  opportunity 
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to  make  these  decisions  complicates  the  task  of  diagnostic,  remediationi 
restorativis  and  training  services*    The  Ideal  situation  Is  to  employ 
techniques  which  enable  Individuals  who  are  able  to  do  so  to  make  their 
own  declsionss  and  assist  other  clients  with  their  decision-making  problens. 

This  issue  of  involvement  of  the  client  in  the  process  of  vocational  decision 
making  does  not  appear  to  be  isolated  to  handicapped  individuals  within 
the  rehabilitation  system.    There  are  no  acceptable  models  of  vocational 
choice,  and  of  the  underlying  decision-making  process,    Une  may  speculate 
that  this  situation  exists  mainly  because  there  had  not  been  a  need  to 
"decided*   Offspring  were  expected  to  follow  1n  their  parents'  footsteps. 
This  situation  has  changed  and,  increasingly,  individuals  are  expected  to 
"choose"  their  own  vocation.    Handicapped  individual Ss  faced  with  such 
choices,  are  under  more  pressure  to  make  "realistic  choices"  because  of 
the  short  period  of  time  that  rehabnitation  services  are  provided. 

Some  research  has  begun  to  examine  the  processes  of  vocational  exploration 
and  decision-making  which  secondary  and  post-secondary  students  undergo. 
Little  of  this  research ^  however,  has  been  conducted  on  the  vocational 
choice  problenis  and  decision-making  processes  of  rehabilitation  clients. 
Yet,  no  group  of  individuals  appears  to  have  more  information  collected 
about  their  assets  and  liabilities  than  do  rehabilitation  clients.    In  an 
initial  exploratory  study  conduc^jd  at  the  Center,  we  attempted  to  invest- 
igate the  problems  that  selected  groups  of  rehabilitation  clients  had, 
examine  the  range  of  vocational  declsionHiiaking  skills  they  used,  and  develop 
and  validate  a  tool      the  Decision-Making  Interview  (DMI)  —  to  measure 
these  skills  and  abilities.   This  proposed  project  is  a  continuation  into  the 
realm  of  client  vocational  decision-making.    It  will  further  develop  and 
validate  the  DMI  1n  an  effort  to  develop  an  instrument  which  will  be  useful 
to  the  field  and  which  will  have  the  potential  to  provide  information  which 
will  enable  ©valuators  and  others  working  with  clients  to  tailor  their 
programs  and  procedures  so  these  clients  will  receive  maximum  benefits 
from  their  participation  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation  programs. 

Literature  Review 

When  faced  with  a  client  who  Is  unable  to  state  a  Job  goal,  the  vocational 
evaluator  must  provide  assistance  to  facilitate  eventual  job  selection. 
Prior  research  dealing  with  vocational  indecision  has  not  considered  the 
rehabnitation  client  speclfical ly .    Thoresen  (1976)  points  out  that  most 
research  dealing  with  this  problem  has  considered  high  school  and  college 
populations  and  "future  research  should  take  account  of  a  wider  range  of 
clients,  including  women,  minorities,  and  adult  career-changers." 

Reviewing  the   ^?xist1ng  literature  pertaining  to  vocational  indecision, 
Holland  and  Holland  (1977),  suggests  a  number  of  reasons  for  the  indecision  of 
college  and  high  school  populations.    They  also  suggest  that  there  is  a 
large  nurjiber  of  sub-groups  within  the  overall  undecided  population.    Each  of 
these  sub-groups  may  be  undecided  for  different  reasons,  or  a  combination 
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of  reasons,  each  of  which  may  require  a  different  remedy,    Holland  and  Honand 
(1977)  also  state  that  the  chief  application  of  their  research  to  vocational 
indecision  is  recognition  of  the  "need  to  see  undecided  students  as  multipl^e 
sub-types  who  need  different  personal -vocational  treatments*" 

Given  the  lack  of  solid  data  concerning  vocational  indecision  In  the  literature, 
and  the  absence  of  research  on  populations  other  than  those  in  their  mid- 
teens  and  early  twenties,  Jones  and  Jung  (1976)  call  for  descriptive 
research  to  investigate  the  characteristics  and  strategies  of  the  vocational 
decision-maker* 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  attempts  to  develop  a  scheme  for  the  classifica" 
tlon  of  vocational  choice  problems  is  that  of  Crites  (1969)*    The  Crites  scheme 
depends  upon  the  availability  of  general  aptitude  and  interest  test  scores 
and  the  individual's  statanent  of  vocational  choice*    The  schane  classifies 
individuals  into  three  broad  problem  categories  (adjustment,  indecision 
and  unreal  Ism)  with  sub-categories  under  each.    Eight  possible  categories 
are  available,  of  which  seven  represent  decision  problems.    Although  the 
^rites  systeni  has  mutually  exclusive  and  independent  categories  *  its 
dependence  upon  measured  aptitudes  and  interests  makes  it  cumbersome  in 
screening  situations  or  in  situations  where  clients  have  limited  reading 
levels.    Additionally,  considerable  subjective  procedures  are  involved  in 
accurately  classifying  clients. 

Empirical  research  on  vocational  indecision  has  been  conducted  by  Oslpow* 
Carney,  and  Barak  (l976h  Holland,  Gottfredson,  and  Nafziger,  (1975)1 
and  Holland  and  Holland  (1977)*    Hollands"  diagnostic  scheme  has  its  roots 
in  Parson's  (1909)  original  fonnulatlon  of  a  vocational  choice  as  Involving 
self-knowledge*  occupational  knowledge,  and  "true  reasoning"  to  reconcile 
the  two.    Holland  and  Holland  (1977)  found  that  their  students*  explanations 
for  being  undecided  tended  to  form  a  single  internally  consistent  ;scale. 
In  contrast,  Osipow*  et  al,*  (1976)  focused  upon  four  factors  (need  for 
structure,  percefved  external  bar   ^^rs,  positive  choice  conflict,  and 
personal  conflict)  and  state  that  *  •t  may  oe  useful  to  consider  undecided 
people  as  comprising  multiple  sub-types  rather  than  a  single  type"  (p.4la). 
Four  basic  sub-types  are  Identified:    (l)  individuals  who  do  not  perceive 
any  necessity  for  making  a  decision;  (2)  individuals  with  slight  to  moderate 
levels  of  ininaturlty,    interpersonal  Incompetency,  anxiety,  and  al1enat1om 

(3)  individuals  who  have  moderate  to  severe  levels  of  these  factors;  and 

(4)  Individuals  with  the  "indecisive  disposition*"    The  latter  is  "the  out- 
come of  a  life  history  In  which  a  person  has  failed  to  acquire  the  necessary 
cultural  involvement  and  envlrorwental  knowledge  to  cope  with  vocational 
decision-making  as  well  as  other  common  problems"  (p.  413),    This  group 
appears  to  be  similar  In  nature  to  the  "work  Inhibited  client"  identified 

by  Tiffany,  Cowan,  and  Tiffany  (1970),  as  well  as  the  high  risk  of  failure 
group  encountered  by  Gellman,  GendeU  Glaser,  Freldman,  and  Neff  (1956)  in 
their  study  of  adjustment  programming  in  a  workshop  setting. 

Other  research  has  studied  the  effects  of  different  variable  on  occupational 
choice.    Ginzberg,  Ginsburg,  Axel  rod,  and  Herma  (1951)  developed  a  model  of 
occupational  choice  in  terms  of  how  "fantasy"  choices  are  modified  by  inter- 
action with  the  work  world,  work  roles,  and  perception  of  obstacles  to  the 
fantasy  occupation.    Howell,  Frese,  and  Sollie  (1977)  have  completed  further 


research  on  the  Ginzberg  model  which  suggests  that  the  obstacles  to  initial 
occupational  choices  are  the  predominant  factors  which  modify  subsequent 
choices*    Some  predominant  factors  which  Individuals  perceive  to  produce 
obstacles  are  race  and  social  origin. 

Still  other  research  has  examined  the  effects  of  anxiety  on  vocational 
decisions  (Hawkins,  Bradley  and  White,  1977)*  the  relation  between  vocational 
self=concept  and  making  a  satisfying  vocational  choice  (Barrett  and  Tinsely, 
1977),  and  strategies  clients  use  to  avoid  making  a  decision  (Rosenberg., 
1977).    There  may  be  other  models  of  vocational  choice  and  decision-making* 
but  unfortunately,  the  state-of-the-art  in  this  area  appearts  to  be  adequately 
summarized  by  the  title  of  Holland  and  Holland*s  1977  article:  Vocational 
Indecisions    More  Evidence  and  Speculation, 

The  more  abstract  aspects  of  decision-making  have  also  been  examined  In 
economic,  managementi  social,  and  individual  situations  (Edwards  &  Eversly, 
1967;  Edwards,  1954;  Savage,  1954;  Mostelle  &  Nogee,  1954;  Uuca  li  Raiffa/ 
1957;  Coombs,  1964;  Kenney  &  Raiffat  1976) •    Such  research  has  led  to 
Decision  Theory  (White,  1969)  which  has  been  built  upon  an  existing  complex 
body  of  knowledge  utillied  by  economists^  operations  researchers  *  and 
mathematicians  for  maximizing  cost/benefits  and  probability  estimations. 
The  maxims  1n  this  theory  center  around:    (1)  describing  choice  situations 
under  varying  degrees  of  uncertainty  and  risk,  (2)  assigning  values  to 
al ternati ves s  (3)  measuring  probabilities  of  outcome,  and  (4)  determining 
utility*    The  concerns  in  these  theories  involve  such  concepts  of  math- 
ematical models  as  transitivity,  additivity,  Baysean  statistics,  Markov 
chains,  and  the  effects  of  uncertainty  and  risk,  which,  at  times,  completely 
reverses  mathematical  calculations  of  choice  selection*    These  models  all 
Indicate  that  individual  decision-making  and  its  prediction  Is  indeed 
complex.    Ihey  suggest  that  Individuals  in  a  choice  situition  should  begin 
an  information  search  procesSs  determine  values,  formulate  alternative 
choices,  determine  the  utility  of  each  alternative  which  inciiudes  deter- 
mining their  value  to  the  individual  (Subjective  Expected  Utility)  and  the 
expected  probability,  decide  among  the  alterntives  In  a  way  that  maximizes 
the  potential  benefit  to  the  Individual,  implement  the  choice,  and  re- 
conduct the  whole  process  a?  the  choice  is  Implemented  to  determine  if  the 
values  expected  probabilities,  and  barriers  were  Indeed  true. 

This  latter  research  and  their  corresponding  irethematical  models  are  diffi- 
cult to  apply  to  individuals  making  vocational  decisions*    Two  primary  rules 
that  must  be  assumed  are  that  (1)  Decision-making  is  a  logical  process  and  (2) 
Decisions  are  made  to  maximize  the  potential  benefit  to  the  individual.  To 
what  extent  rehabilitation  clients  initiate  a  rational  decision  process 
designed  to  assess  different  vocational  alternatives,  determine  values, 
estimate  probabilities  of  outcomes,  and  implement  a  choice  1s  unknown*  It 
is  also  unknown  what  major  areas  of  Information  clients  need  to  make  vocational 
decisions*    Despite  the  lack  of  a  uiifying  model,  it  is  possible  to  develop 
a  tentative  classification  of  vocational  decisions  and  problem  areas  associated 
with  vocational  decisions  or  vocational  Indecisions. 
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There  have  been  attempts  to  aevelop  Interview  formats  for  the  assessment  of 
vocational  problems*  dating  back  to  Parsons  (1909).    One  of  the  more  recent 
Is  the  Vocational  Diagnostic  interview  (VDl)  developed  at  the  Minneapolis 
Rehabilitation  Center  (Sturm,  Otto,  and  BakOTan,  1972).    The  VDI  1s  directed 
toward  the  diagnosis  of  vocational  problems  In  fown  broad  areas:    Job  goaU 
job  seeking  ski  lis,  job  retention*  and  job  envlrorvnent.    The  basic  problem 
with  the  VDI  format  Is  that  it  lacks  sufficient  depth  to  enable  the  Inter- 
viewer to  determine  the  specific  problems  which  may  be  related  to  a  vocational 
choice  (job  goal)  problem.    The  VDI  assumes  that  the  individual  has  made  a 
vocational  choice  and,  thus,  can  state  a  Job  goal. 

A  more  specific  interviewing  routine  than  the  VDI  1s  needed  1f  the  Individual 
cannot  express  a  specific  occupational  choice.    The  research  of  Osipow*  et  al. 
(1976)  and  Holland  and  Holland  (1977)  suggest  that  this  additional  Interview 
data  should  cover  some  basic  factors^  which  are  outlined  In  Table  1,  This 
classification  was  used  in  the  exploratory  study  (R-37)s  conducted  by  the 
Center*  which  resulted  in  development  of  the  Vocational  Decision-Making 
Interview  (DMI),    The  DMI  utilizes  a  structured  interview  technique,  and  It 
is  Intended  to  collect  data  concerning  clients'  decisions,  the  perceptions 
clients  have  of  themselves  and  of  various  occupations,  and  the  skills  clients 
possess  in  making  vocational  decisions* 

TABLE  1 

VOCATIONAL  CHOICE  AREAS:    A  TENTATIVE  CLASSIFICATION 

A.  I  Formation  Areas 

1 ,  self  knowledge 

a.  needs 

b.  beliefs  and  interests 

c.  abilities 

d.  personal 1ty 

2,  Occupational  Knowledge 

a,  opportunities  and  requirements 

b.  tasks  and  duties 

c*    positive  and  negative  aspects 

B,  Decision-Making  Areas 

U  Acquisition  of  information 

2*  Processing  of  Information 

3*  Skills  In  Choosing 

4,  Success  in  Previous  Choices 

5.  Kesponslbility/Control 
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5.    Anxlity/Ffiar  of  Decision-Making 
C.    rmplementatlon  Areas  in  Making  the  Decisions 

1 ,  Famny/Soc1al 

a,  coercion 

b,  lack  of  reinforcement 

2 .  Econofnics 
Mobnity 

Proposed  Reiearch 

The  proposed  project  continues  this  line  of  research  with  the  OMI.    It  has 
a  number  of  specific  objectives,  as   detailed  under  Section  7  below*  There 
win  be  four  phases.    In  the  first  phasic  pilot  work  will  be  conducted  to 
develop  and  to  refine  a  number  of  Instruments  which  will  be  used  1n  later 
phases*  and  to  determine  criteria  against  which  successful  vocational 
decision-making  can  be  compared.    The  second  phase  will  utilize  a  pre-post 
design  with  a  group  of  Vocational  Evaluation  clients,  and  It  will  address 
primarily  rellabtllty  and  validity  issues  related  to  the  DMI.    The  third 
phase  will  utilize  a  nation-wide  sample  of  diverse  groups  of  vocational  rehabll 
itation  clients  to  determlnap  among  other  things,  characteristics  of  clients 
with  various  patterns  of  vocational  decision-making  strengths  and  deficits  and 
to  further  assess  validity.    The  fourth  phase  will  be  directed  toward  demonstra 
tliig  the  utility  and  effectiveness  of  the  OMI  when  used  In  the  field.  The 
overall  aim  of  this  project  Is  to  gather  data  about  vocational  declsion-maklngi 
to  develop  valid  and  reliable  assessment  techniques  for  this  capacity,  and  to 
ultimately  develop  specific  treatment  strategies  to  overcome  barriers  to  employ 
ment  that  decision-making  deficits  present. 

Objectives 

This  project  will  utilize  the  DMI  In  a  variety  of  settings,  and  It  has 
the  following  specific  objectives: 

1.  To  estimate  the  stability  (test-retest  reliability)  of  the 
DMI  subscales  and  total  score  over  time. 

2,  To  estimate  the  validity  of  the  DMI  subscales  and  total 
score  (using  both  concurrent  and  discriminant  criteria), 

3*    To  determine  whether  the  various  aspects  of  decision-making 
competency  tapped  by  the  DMI  improve  as  a  function  of  clients 
completing  the  process  of  Vocational  Evaluation. 

4.    To  determine  whether  DMI  patterns  of  scores  at  the  beginning  of 
Vocational  Evaluation  correlate  with  the  types  of  treatments 
clients  receive  during  their  Vocational  Evaluation  program, 
and  i-P  so,  whether  these  treatments  appear  to  effect  client 
DMI  scores  by  the  end  of  Vocational  Ivalua*  ^n. 


5,  To  determine  whether  deTOgraphlc  or  personal  characteristics  of 
clients  correlate  with  vocational  decision-making  competencies 
and  deficits^  or  with  changes  1n  these  characteristics  over  time* 

6,  To  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  assessing 
decision-making  capacities  in  the  rehabilitation  process. 

Methodology 

The  four  phases  of  this  project  are  delineated  below.    Phase  I  is  directed 
toward  the  development  of  Instruments  and  the  establishment  of  criteria  of 
successful  vocational  decision-making.    Phase  II  will  use  these  Instruments 
and  criteria  in  a  pre-post  test  design  with  a  group  of  evaluation  clients^ 
and  it  will  address  OJbectlves  1-5.    The  third  phase  will  utilize  a  nation- 
wide sample  of  vocational  rehabilitation  clients^  and  address  Objectives  2 
and  5.    The  last  phase  will  be  the  demonsration  phase  (Objective  6)  and  will 
assess  the  DMI  when  used  in  the  field. 

Phase  I 

The  purpose  of  this  phase  will  be  to  develop  a  number  of  Instruments  to 
be  used  in  this  projects  and  to  generate  criteria  of  client  vocational  decision- 
making Independent  of  the  DMI* 

Subjects,    The  subjects  for  this  phase  of  the  study  will  be  vocational  avaljatorSt 
vocational  rehabilitation  counselors,  and  clients  receiving  Vocational  Evaluation 
services.    They  will  be  recruited  from  UW-Stout's  Vocational  Development  Center 
(which  has  agreed  to  be  a  primary  research  site  for  this  project)  and  possibly 
from  a  number  of  facilities  nation-wide  which  have  expressed  an  interest  in 
participating  in  this  line  of  research. 

Instruments.    A  number  of  instruments  will  be  developed  and  fiald-tested 
(piloted)  in  Phase  I,  and  these  instruments  will  be  used  in  later  phases* 

1.    Evaluator/Counselor  Form.    This  fonn  will  parallel  the  DMI,  in  that  evaluators 
or  counselors  will  rate  the  client  on  each  of  the  DMI  categories,  but  they  will 
do  this  on  one  global  rating  item  for  each  category.    For  example,  on  the 
Self-Appraisal  Scale,  the  DMI  includes  the  items  (on  Table  1)  under  Information 
Problems      Self  Knowledge  (Needs,  Beliefs  and  Interests,  Abilities,  Personality). 
The  Evaluator/Counselor  Form  will  have  one  global  item  for  each  of  these  four 
sub-categories.    Thus,  to  tap  "Abilities,"  the  evaluator  or  counselor  will 
respond  to  an  item  using  the  following  formatt 
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At  this  pointi  this  client  appears  to  have  adequate  knowledge 
about  his/her  abilities,  disablli ty(s) ,  and  limitations  to 
decide  what  kind  of  Job  or  work  he/she  can  do  (or  coulld  do 
with  further  training) , 


Check  one  of  the  boxes  below 


If  you  checked  1,  2,  or  3  above,  on  what  was  this  based  (e.r 
observation,  work  sample,  client  verbalizations,  your  own 
estimation,  etc  j? 


Several  other  items  will  also  be  included  in  this  form.    There  will  be  a 
prompting  question  asking  the  evaluator  or  counselor  to  indicate  further 
areas  of  strengths  or  weaknesses  In  vocational  decision-making  that  he/she 
has  observed  in  the  client,  but  which  may  not  have  been  tapped  by  the 
parallel  form.    This  Informition  will  be  used  to  develop  new  areas  of 
vocational  decision-making  strengths  and  weaknesses  which  professionals  have 
focused  upon,  for  possible  Inclusion  In  future  revisions  of  the  DMI.  Also 
Included  will  be  a  section  which  will  obtain  criteria  which  evaluators  and 
counselors  may  use  in  Judging  the  level  of  a  client's  decision-making 
competencies.    These  criteria  will  be  Independent  of  the  items  in  the  DMI. 
Once  such  criteria  are  established,  they  will  be  used  for  analyses  in  Phases 
II  and  III  to  establish  discriminant  validity  of  the  DMI.    Lastly,  a  section 
will  be  developed  on  which  evaluators  can  indicate  additional  or  ancillary 
services  provided  clients  while  1n  Vocational  Evaluation,  which  may  effect 
the  levels  of  various  vocational  decision-making  competencies  or  deficits* 
This  section  of  the  form  will  be  utilized  in  Phase  II. 

2*    Client  Decision-Making  Judgment  Form,    Pilot  work  will  be  conducted 
to  identify  relevant  key  criteria  which  clients  themselves  use  to  Judge 
their  own  level  of  vocational  decision-making  competency.    The  aim  1s  to 
develop  several  indicators  which  clients  use  in  Judging  themselves  in  this 
regard.    The  actual  criteria  will  be  determined  by  the  clients.    These  client- 
generated  criteria  will  be  used  in  Phases  II  and  III  as  a  possible  basis 
for  categorizing  clients  to  determine  discriminant  validity  of  the  DMI. 

Procedures.    Phase  I  is  the  period  when  a  number  of  instruments  will  be 
developed  for  use  in  later  phases.    There  will  be  no  experimental 
procedure  £et  i£*    The  technique  will  be  to  contact  a  number  of  target 
persons  (evaluators,  counselors,  clients)  and  elicit  their  assistance  in 
developing  the  items  and  forms.    These  target  persons  will  also  be  enlisted 
to  assist  In  developing  criteria  against  which  successful  decision-making 
can  be  compared.    To  achieve  this  goal,  inquiry  will  be  addressed  towardi 
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(1)  defining  a  successful  vocational  decision;  (2)  defining  strategies  that 
my  lead  to  making  successful  vocational  decisions;  (3)  determining  methods 
to  assess  whether  successful  vocational  decisions  have  been  made  and  whether 
they  were  appropriate  to  the  individual's  level  of  decision-making  capacity; 
and  (4)  developing  outcome  measures  that  are  appropriate  to  specific  levels 
of  decision-making  capacities. 

Phase  n 

This  aspect  of  the  project  will  involve  a  longitudinal  pre-post  study  with 
a  qroup  of  Vocational  Evaluation  clients,  and  it  will  address  Objectives 
1-5. 

Subjects.    The  subjects  for  this  phase  will  be  a  random  sample  of  100 
clients  entering  UW-Stout's  Vocational  Development  Center  to  received 
Vocational  Evaluation  services.    They  will  not  be  selected  on  variables 
that  may  relate  to  vocational  decision-making,  so  as  to  obtain  a  range  of 
decision-making  abilities.    Selection  of  subjects  will  be  spread  out  over  a 
sufficient  period  of  time  to  ensure  that  the  subjects  represent  a  cross- 
section  of  the  normal  Vocational  Development  Center  population.    All  potential 
subjects  will  be  apprised  of  the  nature  of  this  study,  and  written  informed 
consent  will  be  obtained  prior  to  their  participation. 

Instruments.    There  will  be  three  primary  instruments  used  in  this  phase 
the  client  DMI*  the  Evaluator/Counselor  Formi  and  the  Client  Daclsion- 
Making  Judgement  Form.    The  DMI  will  be  administered  pre-evaluat*on  and  post- 
evaluation.    It  will  be  orally  administered  to  overcome  problems  that  some 
clients  may  have  In  fiilling  out  paper-and  -pencil  tests,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  average  time  to  complete  the  DMI  will  be  approximately  40  minutes. 
The  Evaluator/Counselor  Form  and  the  Client  Decision-Making  Judgemeni;  Form 
will  be  administered  post-evaluation  only. 

Also  completed  at  the  end  of  th^^  Vocational  Evaluation  will       a  checklist  of 
pertinent  Information  the  experimenter  will  collect  about  each  client-subjact 
and  about  the  Evaluation,  mostly  from  the  records.    This  will  include  demo- 
graphic Information  about  the  clients  Information  collected  about  the  client 
during  the  process  of  the  Evaluation  (lQ,s  work  sample  performancei  etc), 
Information  about  the  Evaluation  process  Itself  (length,  hours  per  day /what 
was  done,  etc.)^  whether  the  client  received  any  ancillary  services  con- 
currant  with  the  Vocational  Evaluation  (particularly  any  activities  ^hich 
may  relate  to  level  of  decision-making) ,  and  whether  any  such  services 
were  racommended  for  the  client  at  the  end  of  the  Vocational  Evaluation 
process.    Evaluators  will  Indicate  whether  they  conducted  any  activities 
with  the  client  during  the  evaluations  which  might  affect  level  of  client 
dacislon-making  capacity  (e.g.,  what  percent  of  the  time  was  spent  In 
counseling  with  the  client  about  making  vocation  decisions,  or  other  re- 
lated activities),  and  whether  (and  if  so,  how)  each  evaluation  differed 
from  the  normal  evaluations  conducted  at  th    Vocational  Development  Center. 
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Procedures.    The  design  Is  basically  a  pre-post  test  design^  with  the 
normally  scheduled  Vocational  Evaluation  occurring  between  the  two  sets 
of  measures.    The  instruments  to  be  used  are  shown  In  Figure  1. 


Figure  1 


Instruments  Us^  in  Phase  II 
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Initially,  all  potential  subjects  will  be  individually  interviewad.    At  this 
Interview,  the  nature  of  the  study  will  be  explained  to  them,  and  questions 
will  be  answered.    It  will  be  made  clear  that  their  participation  will  not 
effect  any  of  the  services  that  they  would  receive  if  they  did  not  partici- 
pate*   If  clients  agree  to  participate,  written  informed  consent  will  be 
obtained.    The  pre-evaluation  DMI  will  then  be  administered  ©rally  by  an 
experimenter  trained  in  the  administration  of  this  instrument*    Scores  will 
be  derived  to  yield  a  profile  of  the  client's  DMI  scores  which  will  pin- 
point each  client's  relative  competencies  and  deficits  In  the  various  areas 
of  vocational  decision-making.    The  profile  of  scores  derived  for  each 
client  will  be  used  to  Identify  the  specific  areas  toward  which  a  potential 
remediation  program  could  be  directed  to  alleviate  deficits.    The  results 
of  this  administration  of  the  DMI  will  not  be  coimunicated  to  evaluators 
who  will  be  working  with  the  client*    (1*e, ,  evaluators  will  be  blind  to  the 
pre-evaluation  DMI).    Clients  will  then  complete  the  process  of  Vocational 
Evaluation  which  will  not  be  influenced  by  any  results  previously  obtained 
on  the  DMI. 

At  the  completion  of  the  Evaluation,  clients  will  complete  the  post-evaluation 
DMI  and  the  Client  Decision-Making  Judgment  Form*    Evaluators  will  then  ' 
complete  the  Eval uator/Counselor  Form*    They  will  rate  their  judgment  of  each 
client's  vocational  decision-making  competencies  and  deficits  on  the  Evaluator/ 
Counselor  Form,  and  for  each  category,  indicate  whether  they  feel  that  anything 
during  the  Evaluation  period  may  have  positively  effected  pre-existing  levels 
of  decision-making  capacities  *  and  if  so,  what  was  done  (a  description 
of  the  treatment).    The  evaluators  will  also  rate  the  clients  on  the  independent 
criteria  of  vocational  decision-making*    Infortration  will  then  be  gathered  lo 
complete  the  Information  Checklist  and  this  will  be  addressed  toward  the 
various  content  areas  descrlQed  above  in  the  Instrument  section. 
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Phase  II  will  be  addressed  at  Objectives  1»5,    Reliability  of  the  DMI  will 
be  assessed  (Objective  1)  with  the  pre-post  DM!  administrationi  using  a 
rank-order  correlation  procedure.    This  technique  is  suitable  for  the  assGss- 
ment  of  characteristics  which  may  change  as  a  function  of  clients  under- 
going the  process  of  evaluation.    Objective  3  will  be  addressed  by  comparing 
the  differences  in  the  changes  In  scores  on  the  three  subscales  and  the 
total  score.    Validity  (Objective  2)  will  be  assessed  by  two  means:  con- 
current validity  will  involve  ascertaining  the  congruence  betorfeen  the  post- 
DMI  and  the  evaluators'  ratings  of  the  clienti  on  the  parallel  form  section 
of  the  hvaluator/Counselor  Form;  and  discriminant  validity  will  be  assessed 
using  the  independent  criteria  of  vocational  decision-making  competencies 
rated  by  evaluators  and  also  by  clients  to  Identify  two  groups  of  clients 
(high  anu  low)  1n  this  realm,  and  then  determining  whether  these  two  groups 
differ  on  DMI  subscores  and  total  score.    The  data  required  for  Objective 
4  and  5  will  be  derived  from  the  information  Checklist, 

Phase  III 

This  phase  will  involve  a  broad  range  of  clients  receiving  services  nat- 
ionwide.   The  purpose  of  this  phase  will  be  to  describe  what  types  of 
clients  evidence  what  types  of  patterns  in  vocational  decision-making  cap- 
acities (Objective  S)  and  to  further  assess  the  discnminate   validity  of  the 
DMI,    (Objective  2)/ 

Subjects,    The  subjects  for  this  phase  will  be  vocational  rehabilitation 
clients  receiving  services  at  a  number  of  facilities  nationwide  which 
provide  vocational  rehabilitation  services.    Facilities  will  be  selected 
to  provide  subjects  with  a  broad  range  of  disability  conditions  and 
backgrounds . 

Instruments ,    Four  instruments  will  be  utilized  In  this  phase  of  the 
project: 

1,  The  DMI  will  be  administered  to  clients, 

2,  The  client  Decision-Making  Judgment  Form  will  be  completed 
by  all  subjects  (clients), 

3-    The  Evaluator/Counselor  Form  will  be  compieted  by  the  service 

provider  who  has  the  most  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  client  at  that 
point  in  time  (probably  the  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor  or 
the  vocational  evaluator).    Three  sections  of  this  form  will  be 
completed  (the  section  that  parallels  the  DMI,  the  section  chat 
taps  additional  decision-making  strengths  and  weaknesses  not 
covered  by  the  DMI *  and  the  section  that  asks  professionals 
to  indicate  Independent  criteria  of  decision-making  competencies 
that  they  use).    Not  Included  will  be  the  section  requiring 
professionals  to  indicate  any  ancillary  services  provided  to 
the  clients , 

4,  Extensive  infonnatlon  will  be  collected  on  the  Demographic  Form 
about  key  characteristics  of  each  client^  Including  demographic 
Infonnatlont  disability  information,  work  history,  etc. 


Procedures.    This  phase  wm  be  conducted  at  a  number  of  factHtles  nationwide, 
covering  a  range  of  disability  and  client  categories.    The  specific  facilities 
that  win  be  utilized  will  be  chosen  from  twenty  facilities  that  have  contacted 
us  and  indicated  a  desire  to  be  research  sites  for  this  line  of  research. 
The  criteria  for  selection  will  include  obtaining  a  broad  range  of  clients. 
Including  some  clients  that  have  virtually  completed  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program  and  are  about  to  be  placed  into  a  competitive  job. 

Once  research  arrangements  have  been  completed,  the  procedure  will  Involve 
administering  the  DMI  and  the  Client  Decision-Making  Judgment  Form  to  a 
random  sample  of  clients  at  each  facilityt  having  the  counselor,  evaluator 
(or  other  service  p* ofesslonal )  complete  the  Evaluator/Counselor  From  for 
each  client  tested ^  and  obtaining  the  demographic  information  about  each 


A  number  of  Issues  will  be  addressed  in  Phase    III.    First  of  alii  it  will 
seek  answers  to  whether  different  types  of  clients  (1n  terms  of  demographics, 
region,  dlsabi i1ty,  etc  J  evidence  different  patterns  of  profiles  of  DMI 
scores  (Ubjectlve  5),    Secondly^  a  number  of  criteria  will  be  generated 
which  will  be  used  to  determine  whether  the  DMI  can  distlngulish  between  large 
groups  of  clients  judged  as  high  or       on  various  criteria  of  vocational 
decision-making  capacities  lObjective  2),    Criteria  will  include  Judgments 
made  by  counselors  or  evaluatorSp  judpents  made  by  clients  themselves, 
and  status  criteria  (comparing  clients  about  to  be  placed  with  clients 
near  the  beginning  of  their  vocational  rehabilitation  program). 


This  phase  of  the  project  will  be  the  demonstfation  phase,  and  it  will  be 
directed  toward  Ubjectlve  6.    Exactly  how  it  will  be  conducted  (and  even 
whether  it  will  be  conducted)  will  be  contingent  upon  the  results  obtained 
1n  the  project  from  Phases  I,  II,  and  III*    That  is,  before  the  DMI  will 
be  put  into  use  In  the  field  and  utilized  by  professionals  in  making 
practice  and  program  decisions  about  clients,  certain  assurances  about 
the  Instrument  must  have  been  obtained      particularly  In  regard  to  re- 
liability and  validity.    If  the  preceding    phases  yield  an  instrument  of 
sufficient  reliability  and  validity  to  be  utilized  by  vocational  rehabili- 
tation personnel.  Phase  IV  will  be  carried  out. 

In  this  phase,  the  efficiency  and  the  effectiveness  of  tfie  DMI  (in  its  present 
form,  or,  if  warranted.  In  a  revised  form)  will  be  determined.  Selected 
rehabilitation  personnel (vocational  evaluators  and/or  rehabilitation  counselors) 
In  Wisconsin  will  use  the  DMI  in  practice  for  a  trial  period  and  a  micro 
and  macro  analysis  of  the  effects  will  be  measured.    Micro  analysis  will 
involve  similar  considerations  as  in  the  preceding   developnental  phases. 
Macro  analysis  will  Involve  measures  similar  to  those  being  collected  in 
Project  R-40  i Facility  Services  -  A  Tracking  Study)  In  terms  of  length  of 
time  1n  each  rehabilitation  service,  total  length  of  time  in  the  rehabili- 
tation process,  number  and  pattern  of  services,  rehabilitation  outcomep  and 
so  on. 
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Phase  IV  should  yield  Infonnatlon  upon  which  to  make  a  judgment  about  whether 
the  UMI  IS  an  instrument  that  1s  ready  to  be  disseminated  to  practitioners 
in  the  field. 


Timelines 


July,  1981 


Initiate  Phase  I*  Pilot  and  develop  instrwients 
for  use  in  later  phases. 


January,  198^ 


Initiate  Phase  II. 


December*  1982 


ete  written  report  of  Phases  I  and  11. 


January,  1983 


Initiate  Phase  III . 


November,  1983 


Complete  written  report  of  status  of  DMI  (phases  1- 
III),    Determine  whether  Phase  IV  will  be  Implemented. 


January,  1984 


June,  1984 


Complete  final  report  (if  Phase  IV  ^^,s  conducted). 


Relevance  of  Project 


to  Center's  Mission 


The  mission  of  this  Research  and  Training  Center  focuses  upon  facility 
rehabilitation  services  provided  within  the  context  of  the  state-federal 
vocational  rehabilitation  system.    These  services  encompass  necessary 
diagnostic*  restorative,  and  training  functions  which  assist  handicapped 
individuals  to  maximize  their  vocational  development.    In  Vocational 
Evaluation,  a  wide  variety  of  assessment   techniques  are  utilized  in 
determining  clients*  vacational  potential  for  the  purposes  of  eligibility 
determination,  service  planmngi  and  development  of  the  clients'  vocational 
goals.    In  VQcatlonal  Adjustment  services ^  various  therapeutic  techniques 
are  utilized  to  enhance  the  clients'  ability  to  adapt  and  cope  personal 1y« 
socially,  and  vocationally  to  the  world  of  work  and  associated  nviron- 
mental  settings.    In  Placement,  another  array  of  techniques  which  prepare 
the  client  to  seek  and  maintain  employment  is  used  to  achieve  the  rehablll* 
tation  goal  of  maximizing  the  individuals  vocational  development. 

The  Center's  core  area  of  research  within  facility-state  agency  vocational 
rehabilitation  is  more  specifically  defined  by  three  lines  of  programmatic 
research  which  parallel  these  service  entities;  Vocational  Evaluatlont 
Vocational  Adjustments  and  Placement,    In  addition,  the  interrelationshlpi 
among  these  lines  of  progranmatlc  research  are  ensured  through  a  line  of 
research  in  Rehabilitation  Resource  Development  and  Managernent,    This  line 
of  programmatic  research  includes  the  development  of  data  bases  for  assess- 
ing the  impact  of  service  combinations  on  client  outcome  and  provides 
baseline  information  for  determining  effects  of  changes  In  program  delivery. 
This  line  also  provides  for  the  coordination  of  research,  development  of 
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research  resources,  and  enhancement  of  dissamination  and  utilization 
acti VI ti es . 

Form  Figure  lit  can  be  seen  that  the  research  of  three  projects  (k-30, 
K=jy,  and  R-40)  inipact  on  Rehabn itatlon  Resource  Development  and  Management, 
fj?  D^c?'^®"     i      primarily  with  Vocational  Evaluation  (k-37,  R-42.  R-44 
IHJ  K-51.  and  (Pj  R-52) .    Three  projects  address  specific  concerns  within 
Vocational  Adjustment  (R-41,  R=43.  and  R-45) ,  and  three  projects  have  been 
initiated  in  the  area  of  Placement  and  Employment  (R-48,  4-49,  and  R-50). 

This  project  impacts  on  Vocational  Evaluation,  since  the  broad  objectives 
are  to  further  test  and  refine  the  Decision-Making  Interview  (DMI),  determine 
I^fn'""!      ?h    i?  ?S  the  perceptions  of  vocational  evaluators  and  counselors 
n.^li    ^".tne  field,  and  describe  what  types  of  clients  have  what  types  of 
problems  in  this  realm.    Such  data  could  have  Immediate  effects  on  both  the 
process  and  the  outcome  of  Vocational  Evaluation. 

To  Rehabilitation 

examines  a  basic  functional  capacity  of  clients  to  make  decisions 
regarding  their  own  vocational  future  and  its  aim  is  to  further  test  a 
vocational  Decision=Making  Interview  (DMI)  developed  in  a  prior  study  to 
assess  changes  in  this  capacity  over  the  course  of  Vocational  Evaluation- 
to  describe  what  types  of  clients  appear  to  have  what  types  of  problems 
in  tnis  realm,  and,  if  the  instrument  ippears  promising,  to  field  test  the 
UMi  on  a  trial  basis. 

In  many  ways,  all  vocitional  rehabilitation  services  are  directly  affected 
MnJ  nJ^lU  r     Clients  to  participate  in  planning  their  own  rehabilitation. 
Most  practitioners  deal  directly  or  Indirectly  with  clients  who  cannot 
decide  or  are  dissatisfied  with  their  choice.    Yet,  the  focus  of  rehabilitation 
services  appears  to  remain  with  the  state  agency  counselor  purchaslnc  services 
or  the  service  provider  planning  the  structure  of  a  particular  service^ 
miifniv^ni  f J®^-  planning  phase  due  to  a  deficit  In  decision- 

making capacities  or  the  failure  of  the  professional  to  involve  the  client. 

Jt^^r^ffL^".''*''*'^"^-'"-'"®^?^""  *°  Vocational  Evaluation.    As  a  service 
JJ.  J   different  meanings  m  different  settings.    It  is  suggested  that 
Vocational  Evaluation  may  be  the  appropriate  place  to  begin  the  remediation 

J  roblems  by:    (1)  identifying  the  capacities  the  individual 

lacks  to  make  decisions;  (2;  identifying  individuals  who  lack  decision- 
making capacities;  or  (3)  identifying  Individuals  who  have  adopted,  as  part 
of  their  life  style,  an  avoidance  to  making  decisions,    information  1n  this 
realm  may  ultimately  lead  to  means  of  efficiently  and  effecji'vlly  fdenti- 
fying  weaknesses  that  clients  may  have  In  this  realm,  which  in  turn  may  lead 
to  effective  means  to  remedy  such  deficits  (perhaps  decision-making  efficacy 
training  programs).    Such  an  approach  may  have  strong  impact  on  clients 
either  as  part  of  the  evaluation  program  or  as  an  independent  program  more 
or  less  concurrent  with  1t.    Logically,  such  training  should  be  conducted 
at  a  time  when  clients  are  actively  exploring  vocational  alternatives,  such 
as  during  Vocational  Evaluation.    Many  treatment  and  Intervention  strategies 
may  well  be  wasted  because  the  main  problem  of  habilitation/rehabll itation 
may  well  be  in  the  area  of  vocational  decision-making  and  not  primarily  due 
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to  a  client's  disability. 

10.  Client  Characteristics 

The  subjects  involved  in  this  project  will  hi  clients  receiving  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  at  various  facilities,  and  in  Phase  II,  they  will 
specifically  be  Vocational  Evaluation  clients.    Voluntary  participation 
on  the  part  of  all  subjects  will  be  obtained. 

11 .  Current  Year's  Activities 

During  the  current  year,  further  analyses  were  conducted  on  R-37  -  "A 
Study  of  the  Vocational  Decision-Making  Skills  of  Vocational  Evaluation 
uients.     The  activities  on  that  completing  project  served  as  a  basis  for 
the  current  proposed  project,  (P)R-52.    A  full  description  of  the  results 
Of  R-37  can  be  found  m  this  Progress  Report.    The  instrument  (the  DMI) 
developed  in  that  project  is  appended  to  the  current  project  (Appendix 
"/  • 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  major  results  with  the  DMI  to  date 
The  instrument  itself  Is  a  73-1tem  interview  format  comprised  of  three 
scales  —  Employment  Readiness,  Self  Appraisal ,  and  Decision-Making 
Readiness.    Each  of  the  Seventy- three  items  requires  clients  to  indicate 
whether  it  is  true  for  themselves  ("true"),  whether  It  Is  not  true  for 
themselves  ("false"),  or  whether  the  clients  are  not  sure  If  the  statement 
IS  true  for  themselves  ("not  sure").    Thirty-six  of  these  items  are  followed 
by  a  prompting  question  which  requires  clients  to  demonstrate  their 
knowledge  of  the  material  covered  In  a  particular  item.    All  1tert,s  are 
scored  such  that  a  high  score  reflects  more  ability  in  the  areas  that  those 
sets  of  Items  are  tapping. 

To  estimate  Its  reliability  and  validity,  the  DMI  was  administered  to  three 
groups  of  30  subjects:    (1)  vocational  rehabilitation  clients  In  Vocational 
tvaluati on,  chosen  to  represent  vocationally  undecided  clients;  (2)  vocational 
rehabilitation  clients  in  vocational  training,  selected  to  be  representative 
of  vocationally  decided  clients;  and  (3)  seniors  in  high  school,  chosen  to 
represent  a  mixture  of  vocationally  decided  and  undecided  individuals. 

Rel lability  tests  showed  that  each  of  the  three  DMI  scales  was  reasonably 
internally  consistent  (reliability  coefficients  ranged  from   62  to  79) 
Inter-scale  correlations  ranged  from  .37  to  .55,  showing  that  there  was' 
some  degree  of  overlap  between  the  different  subscales,  and  each  one  was 
not  tapping  a  totally  unique  area. 

Concurrent  validity  was  estimated  to  determine  whether  the  content  area  that 
the  DMI  was  tapping  was  indeed  decision-making.    This  was  done  by  correla- 
ting the  DMI  scores  with  three  independent  measures  also  administered'  (l) 
the  cntes  Maturity  Inventory  (CMI)  Attitude  Scale,  a  theoretical  indicant 
of  vocational  maturity  that  has  previously  been  used  as  a  measure  of 
decision-making  abnity  (e.g..  Chandler,  1978);  (2)  an  item  asking  the  client 
to  state  three  job  goals;  and  (3)  an  Item  asking  the  client  to  state  three 
career  goals.    The  DMI  Total,    Employment  Readiness,  and  Self-Appraisal 
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scales  were  significantly  positively  correlated  with  all  three  Indicators 
(the  lowest  level  of  significance  was  p  <.05).    The  Decision-Making  Readiness 
scale  had  a  significant  positive  correlation  mth  the  item  asking,  about 
job  goals  (p<  .05)  and  marginally  significant  correlations  with  the  other 
two  indicators  (p<  .10).    This  overall  pattern  of  correlations  indicated  a 
reasonable  degree  of  concurrent  validity  for  the  DMI. 

In  terms  of  discriminating  among  these  three  groups  of  subjects  (discrim- 
inant validity)  chosen  to  differ  1n  levels  of  decision-making  ability,  the 
DMI  showed  promise.    The  DMI  Total  and  the  Dtcision-Making  Readiness  scale 
obtained  marginal  significance.  (p=.06  and  p=.09,  raspecttvely) ,  with  the 
training  group  of  clients  scoring  highest,  the  evaluation  group  lowest, 
and  the  high  school  group  scoring  at  an  intermediate  level.    However,  the 
Employrnent  Readiness  and  the  Self-Appraisal  scales  did  not  discriminate 
significantly(p=.l4  and  p-.2b,  respectively),  although  the  means  on  both  of 
these  scales  showed  the  evaluation  group<  high  school  group  <training 
group,  consistent  with  the  other  two  scales.    Inter jstingly,  there  were 
also  significant  differences  {p<  .05)  in  variability  between  the  groups, 
with  the  training  group  being  more  homogeneous  than  the  evaluation  group  of 
clients  on  the  DMI  Total,  Decision-Making  Readiness  scale,  and  tmployment 
Readiness  scale.    There  was  no  heterogeneity  of  variances  between  the  groups 
in  the  Self-Appraisal  scale  {p<  .30). 

These  were  the  patterns  of  results  for  this  initial  version  of  the  instrument. 
On  the  DMI  Total  and  Decision-Making  Readiness  scale,  the  analyses  suggested 
that  those  clients  who  had  completed  Vocational  Evaluation  and  were  receiving 
Vocational  Training  tended  to  score  higher  and  were  more  homoyeneous  than 
those  clients  beginning  Vocational  Evaluation.    This  would  be  an  expected 
pattern  If  indeed  clients  were  gaining  in  decision-making  skills  during  or 
as  a  result  of  Vocational  Evaluation,  or  1f  some  selection  process  takes 
place  which  hinders  clients  low  in  decision-making  capacities  from  entering 
vocational  training. 

Although  this  preliminary  study  showed  some  promise,  further  research, 
development,  and  modifications  are  clearly  called  for  with  this  instrument 
before  it  is  ready  for  clinical  use.    To  be  of  benefit  to  clients,  the  DMI 
should  allow  for  valid  diagnostic  decisions,  which  could  then  be  utilized 
in  planning  and  conducting  programs  which  would  help  clients  overcome 
some  of  the  diagnosed  deficits  in  vocational  decision-making  capacities. 
This,  in  turn,  would  enable  clients  to  benefit  optimally  from  their  Vocational 
Evaluation  programs. 

12.    pissemination  of  Findl ngs 

Center  Research  Reports 

Results  of  all  data  analyses  will  be  dlssaninated  in  specific  Center 
research  reports.    These  will  be  sent  to  all  state  agencies  and  to  pro- 
fessionals within  the  field  of  facilities  and  Vocational  Evaliuatlon,  vocational 
education,  special  education,  and  special  needs  programs,    copies  will  also 
be  made  available  to  N.A.R.C.,  E.R.l.C,  and  other  clearinghouses.  The 
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previous  exploratory  study  are  contained  Tn  an  unpublished 
R?r*?r;L^:?'r??!l2^("rohmir   1979).  an^  have  been  published  fn  thf 


RTC 

Journal  Publications 


RTC  Connection  (Czerllnsky.  1980)  and  the  Information  Exchange  Prnqp;,m 


Significant  findings  and  Implications  will  be  prepared  for  journal  Dublic- 
wirfLflllf^f  «  fPP^?r^ate,  the  Vocaiional  IvaSn  and 


l^djustment  Bulletin,  RehablHtation  CnuniiTiW^unetin.  and  JSUrnal 
Applied  Rehabilitation  CounseHna. 

A  report  of  results  based  on  a  preliminary  survey  of  evaluators'  perceptions 
of  client  decision-making  has  been  published  (Czerllnsky  and  Coker,  1980) 

Training  and  Implementation  Reports 

i-r,"SI^f.J''°7  incorporated  into  Center  training  programs 

n.th°  L  Vocational  Adjustment.    As  1nformatl5n  is 

Indeci^fnf  °^L''^h"-  decislon^making  problems,  client  vocational 

indecision,  and  changes  in  these  realms  during  the  course  of  Vocational 
^Imc  i        P^?""ed  to  Incorporate  these  findings  into  training  prog- 

TlJ^'l  Professionals  working  with  clients  to  learn  to  recognize  a nl  then 
ne^d  fn3^*^f  -  vocational  decision^making  problems.    Short  Reports  on  the 
thl?r  relatllf  t^^thl'^  *h  h'.'f     °'  decision-raking  problems^f  clients  and 
1^        rl  i    "  H^IH  rehabilitation  process  will  continue  to  be  published 
research  Connection  series  to  increase  the  utilization  of  this 

Utilization  of  Findinqs 

IflMff^fr^\®f °^  functioning  which  has  not  received 

in?.     f Most  professionals  agree  that  the  more  clients  are 
involved  in  their  rehabilitation  program,  the  more  likely  the  success  of 
that  program.    Involvement  can  be  defined  in  relation  to  the  client's 
J^Jh^-^H^f  f^^^'^I^-l®      decisions  relating  to  the  development  of  the  IWKP. 
set??ng  °-  'P'"'-''  ^^"'^  9°*^^^        placement  in  a  vocational 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  clients  could  participate  In  these 
decisions  unless  a  v9cational  choice,  either  occupational  or  career,  has 
been  made  or  a  decision  made  that  more  information  or  counseling  Is  needed 
to  make  such  choices.    Thus,  this  area  of  research  Impacts  on  basic  cap- 
acities of  clients,  which  are  a  prerequisite  to  the  success  of  providinq 
services  to  place  clients  in  a  compatible  vocational  setting. 

It  is  expected  that  the  DM!  will  be  utilized  as  a  diagnostic  instrument  for 
Identifying  clients  who  have  difficulties  In  the  realm  of  making  vocational 
decisions.  Such  clients  may  not  currently  benefit  fully  from  Vocational 
Evaluation  and  other  vocational  rehabilitation  services.  Information  Is 
gathered  by  and  about  them,  but  this  information  may  be  underutilized  by 
these  clients  since  they  may  lack  the  skills  necessary  to  integrate  this 
information,  and  to  formulate  plans  on  the  basis  of  it.    If  through  the 
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DMI,  clients  deficient  in  this  realm  can  be  identified,  ind  specific  deficits 
and  competencies  highlighted,  then,  ultimately,  treatments  can  be  recormended 
Such  ppograms  would  be  specifically  aimed  at  the  remidlation  of  vocational 
decision-making  deficits  and  may  give  clients  the  needed  skills  and  know- 
ledge to  fully  utilize  Evaluation  and  other  vocational  information  about 
themselves.    Thus,  the  vocational  choices  and  decisions  they  make  may 
be  more  beneficial  to  them,  not  only  during  their  vocational  rehabilitation, 
but  also  beyond. 

Policy.  Program,  and  Practice  Changes 

The  area  of  research  under  investigation  could  have  major  impact  on  program 
and  practice  procedures. 

Program 

A  probable  program  change  would  be  the  establishment  of  various  services 
whose  goal  would  be  the  development  of  decision-making  capacities.  As 
indicated  earlier,  this  program  change  could  affect  Vocational  Evaluation 
programs  by  revising  the  exit  criteria  from  this  program  in  relation  to  the 
capacity  of  clients  to  make  viable  oocupational  choices. 

Practice 

The  availabl i lity  and  utilization  of  a  method  to  detennine  clients' 
strengths  and'  deficits  in  the  realm  of  making  vocational  decisions  should 
increase  the  perceived  relevance  of  this  area  to  Vocational  Evaluation  and 
to  other  vocational  services. 
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Appendix  I 
Ueclsion-Making  Interview 
Circle  one  answer  for  each  question,  also  fin  in  the  blanks  as  necessary. 
T  ^  True     NS    =   Not  Sure     F   ^  False 
Not 

True   Sure    False  (SECTION  ONE) 

^      NS        F         3.1  have  decided  what  kind  ot  Job  I  would  like  to  have. 

1st  Choicii  

2nd  Choice:^  

3rd  Choice:  

(If  '*false"  or  ''not  sure",  go  to  #5) 
T      NS        F         4*    I  am  sure  about  this  choice, 

T  F         5,    I  know  what  kind  of  career  I  would  like  to  have,  that 

is  what  type  of  work  I  would  like  to  do  for  the  rest 
of  my  life. 

1st  Choice:  

2nd  Choice:   ^  

3rd  Choice: 


(If  "false"  or  "not  sure",  go  to  #7.) 

T      NS        F         6,    I  am  sure  about  this  choice, 

T      NS        F         7,    I  would  take  any  job, 

INFORmTION  PROBLEMS    (SECTION  TWO) 

Self  Knowledge 

Needs 

Not 

True   Sure  False 

NS     F            1,1  know  how  much  money  I  would  need  to  earn  from  a  job. 
How  much  money?^  


2o£02 


Not 

True   Sure  False 


Abn  it1es 
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NS        F         2,    I  have  a  preferenct  for  the  part,  of  town,  state, 
or  country  that  I  take  a  job  In. 

Where  would  you  prefer?  


NS 


NS 


I  know  what  types  of  work  I  would  not  do,  even  1f 
I  made  a  lot  of  money. 

What  type  of  work? 


I  know  enough  about  my  needs  to  decide  about  jobs 
List  three  of  your  needs: 

1.^  

2. 
3. 


f^S        F         1-    There  are  certain  types  of  jobs  I  wouldn"t  take 

because  of  my  beliefs  -  that  1s  the  things  I  believe  in 

F         2,    I  know  enQugh  about  my  beliefs  to  decide  about  jobs. 
List  three  of  your  beliefs  that  would  help  you  decide 
to  take  a  '  ' 


2, 
3, 


3,    I  know  what  types  of  work  would  be  interesting  to  me. 
What  types  of  work? 


4,    I  know  enough  about  my  Interests  to  decide  about  jobs. 
List  three  of  your  interests, 

2.  

3, 


T       NS        F         1,    I  know  what  kinds  of  work  I  am  good  at  doing- 

What  kinds  of  work? 


T      NS        F         2,    If  I  had  mre  training,  I  know  what  kinds  of  work  I 

could  do? 

What  kinds  of  work? 
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Not 

True   Sure  False 


NS 


3.    I  know  how  my  disability  limits  the  kinds  of  work  I 
could  do. 

How  does  it  limit  the  kinds  of  work  you  can  do? 


NS 


4.    I  know  enough  about  my  abilities  to  decide  about  jobs. 
List  three  of  your  abilities: 


1. 

2. 
3. 


Personality 

T      NS        F         1.    I  change  my  opinion  of  myself  a  lot. 

*      T  F         2.    If  someone  asked  me^  I  could  describe  myself,  my 

personality  accurately. 


NS  F 
NS  F 


3.  I  know  what  kind  of  life  I  want  for  myself. 

4.  I  know  enough  about  inyself  to  decide  about  jobs. 
List  three  things  about  yourself: 

1. 

2,  _____________ 

3. 


Opportunities  and  Requirements 


NS 


1.  There  are  some  jobs  that  I  have  been  thinking  about. 
Name  three  jobs  that  you  have  been  thinking  about. 


1, 
2. 
3. 


T      NS        F        2.    I  know  how  much  education  or  training  I  need  for  jobs 

that  I  would  like  to  have. 
How  much  education  or  training? 

T      NS       F        3.    I  know  how  much  experience  I  need  for  the  jobs  I  would 

like  to  have.    How  much  experience? 

NS        F         4.    I  have  enough  information  on  opportunities  and  require- 
ments to  decide  about  jobs. 
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A.    Name  three  job  opportunities:       B.    Name  three  requirements: 


1.   1. 

2.   2. 

3.   3. 


Tasks  and  Duti es 


NS       F         1.    I  understand  the  risponsibil ities  that  are  common  to 
all  Jobs. 

ne  three  pesponslbll ities  that  are  comnon  to  all  jobs: 

1.  

2.  

3. 


NS       F        2.    I  know  what  kinds  of  tasks  I  would  be  doing  on  the 
jobs  I  have  thought  about.    Name  three  tasks: 

1.  

2.  

3. 


NS       F        3.    I  know  what  responsibilities  I  would  have  on  the  jobs 

I  have  been  thinking  about.    Name  three  responsibilities 

1.   ___^  .  

2.  

3. 


NS       F        4.    I  know  enough  about  what  various  jobs  would  be  like 
to  decide  about  Jobs.    Name  three  important  things 
about  Jobs  you  are  thinking  about: 

1.  .  

2.  

3. 


Rewards  and  Pun is hers 

*      T      NS       F         1.    I  could  name  some  rewards  or  good  things  about  some  Jobs. 

Name  three  rewards  or  good  things: 

1.  "  

2.  

■    .  3.   ^  


Not 

True   Sure  False 


T      NS       F        2.    I  could  name  some  things  that  I  would  not  like  about 

some  jobs.    Name  three  things  you  v«)uldn't  like: 


1. 
2. 

3. 


T      NS       F        3,    I  could  name  some  of  the  benefits  that  I  should  consider 

to  decide  on  a  Job.    Name  three  benefits: 


I. 
2. 

3. 


T  NS 


4.    I  know  enough  about  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
different  Jobs  to  decide  about  Jobs. 


A.    Name  three  advantages:  B.    Name  three  disadvantages: 

1.   1.  

2.   2.  

3.    3.  

DECISION-MAKING  PROBLEMS 

Acquisition  of  Information 

T      NS       F      ,  1.    I  know  where  to  get  Infonnatlon  on  different  Jobs. 

Where  would  you  get  1t?   _ 


T      NS       F        2.    I  know  who   to  ask  to  get  information  on  different  Jobs. 

who  would  you  ask?  ^  

F         3.    I  know  how  to  find  out  which  jobs  I  could  do. 
How  would  you  find  out? 


^      NS       F        4,    I  know  hnt  to  find  out  which  jobs  I  would  be  interested 

1n.    How  would  you  find  out? 


Not 

Sura  False 


NS       F         5,    I  know  how  to  get  enough  information  on  jobs  to  make  a 
choice. 

Processing  of  Information 

NS        F         1.    If  I  know  , what  a  Job  Is  llkei  I  can  decide  If  I  could 
do  the  work» 

How  would  you  decide?  


NS       F         2,    If  I  know  what  a  job  is  likes  I  can  decide  if  I 
would  be  interested  In  doing  the  work. 
How  would  you  decide?  


NS        F         3.    There  are  sme  jobs  I  could  be  good  at  doing. 
Name  three  jobs 
1* 


2. 

3, 


NS       F        4,    There  are  some  jobs  that  are  interesting  to  me. 
Name  three  jobs* 
1. 


2. 
3. 


Skills  in  Choosing 

NS       F         1.    I  can  describe  the  steps  I  would  take  to  decide  about 
a  job.    Describe  the  steps:  


NS       F         2,    If  there  were  several  Jobs  that  I  was  interested  in 

I  would  know  how  to  choose  among  them. 
How  would  you  choose?  


NS       F        3t    I  would  be  good  at  choosing  a  Job  on  my  own. 

NS       F        4.    I  know  enough  about  how  to  make  decisions  to  make 
a  Job  choice. 
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Not 

True   Sure   False  Success  1n  Previous  Choices 

Yes      No  {Circle  One)     Have  you  had  to  make  decisions  about  jobs  before? 

(If  notp  go  to  Responsibnity/Control) 

^  F         1,    The  decisions  I  have  made  about  Jobs  have  worked  out  okay 

T      NS       F         2.    Having  to  niake  decisions  about  Jobs  Is  an  unpleasant 

task. 

^      T      NS        F         3*    Others  often  disagree  with  my  decisions  about  Jobs. 

'      T      NS       F         4.    I  have  had  good  luck  making  decisions  about  jobs, 

Responsibility/Control 

T      NS        F         1.    I  have  made  decisions  about  whether  to  take  a  job  or  not. 

T      NS        F         2,    A  job  will  come  along  no  matter  what  I  do. 

T      NS        F         3*    I  have  let  others  decide  which  job  was  best  for  me. 

Anxiety/ Fear  of  Decision-Making 

T      f<S        F         1.    I  get  upset  when  I  have  to  make  a  decision  about  a  Job. 

T      NS        F         2.    I  would  rather  let  fate  take  Its  course  than  make  a 

choise  about  a  job. 

T      NS        F         3.    I  feel  sure  of  myself  when  I  have  to  make  a  decision 

about  a  job. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROBLEMS 

Family/Social 

Coersion 

T      NS        F         1.    I  would  take  a  job  that  my  family  and/or  friends 

didn't  approve  of. 

T      NS        F         2.    I  let  others  decide  which  jobs  I  should  take  so  " 

they  don't  criticize  me. 

T      NS        F         3,    I  don't  worry  about  letting  others  dowi  by  taking 

a  job  they  wouldn't  approve  of. 

T      NS        F         4.    Others  expect  me  to  take  a  certain  type  of  job; 

Lack  of  Reinforcement 

Yes      No     (Circle  One)  Do  you  have  some  friends? 
Yes      No     (Ci  cle  One)  Do  you  have  a  family? 
Yes      NO     (Circle  One)  Are  you  married? 
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Not 

True   Sure  False 

T      MS       F         2.    I  would  fetl  good  1f  I  could  tell  my  friends 

(family s  spouse)  that  I  got  a  Job. 

T      NS        F         3.    My  friends  (famllys  spouse)  do  not  encourage  me 

to  look  for  a  Job, 


T      NS       F        4*    My  friends  (famllyt  spouse)  would  be  proud  of  me 

If  I  got  a  Job* 

Economics 

T      NS        F         4.    Money  1s  one  of  the  reasons  to  look  for  a  Job* 

Mobil Ity 

T      NS        F         1.    If  I  had  to  I  could  move  to  a  different  location  In 

or  out  of  tom  to  get  a  Job. 

T      NS        F         2.    If  I  had  to  I  would  move  to  a  different  location  In 

or  out  of  town  to  get  a  job* 

T      NS       F         3.    I  could  find  a  way  to  get  to  work  and  back  home 

again  no  matter  where  I  lived. 

T      NS        F         4*    I  have  few  Job  choices  because  It  1s  hard  for  me  to 

get  around 

(SECTION  THREE) 

General 

Of  all  the  things  you  have  been  asked  about ^  what  are  the  most  Important  to 
make  a  good  Job  or  career  decision? 


Of  all  the  things  you  have  been  asked  about s  what  things  would  you  like 
help  on  to  make  a  Job  choice?  


In  generals  what  are  your  reasons  for  wanting  a  Job? 
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state  of  the  Problem 


Purpose 

In  Vocational  Adjustment,  various  aspects  of  the  client's  ability  to 
function  In  the  work  setting  are  modified  through  a  variety  of  techniques. 
Many  of  the  behavioral  problems  related  to  client's  work  habits,  social 
Interactions,  and  personal  attributes  of  the  "good  worker."  Adjustment 
specialist,  usually  are  not  trained  In  traditional  in-depth  therapy  modSlities, 
nor  would  many  of  the  problems  encountered  in  Vocational  Adjustment  be 
remedied  by  such  therapy.    More  and  more  adjustment  personnel  turn  to  behavior 
modification  techniques  to  effect  changes  in  their  clients.   An  essential 
skill  needed  to  implement  behavior  modification  is  that  of  observing  and 
recording  behavior.    Yet,  there  does  not  exist  an  economical,  practical 
observation  system  for  assessing  and  monitoring  behavior. 

The  purpose  of  this  research  project  is  to:    (1)  determine  the  reliability 
and  validity  of  a  behavioral  observation  coding  approach  (Point  Sampling), 
(2)  refine  that  approach  to  make  it  practical,  and  (3)  develop  a  package 
for  training  practitioners  on  the  basic  but  essential  skills  of  observing 
and  recording  vocational  behaviors  In  adjustment  programs. 

Introduction 

The  methods  employed  in  the  experimental  analysis  of  behavior  (Skinner, 
1953)  have,  in  the  past  Imo  decades,  let  to  the  establishment  of  observing 
and  recording  the  behavior  of  humans  and  provided -one  of  the  bases  for  in- 
dividual behavior  therapy  (Wo Ipe  and  Lozarus,  1966)  and  behavior  modification 
from  a  social  learning  viewpoint  (Bandura,  1969),    The  interest,  application, 
and  theoretical  concerns  in  behavior  modlflcatioh  have  become  so  much  a  part 
of  the  scientific  and  therapeutic  connunlty  that  the  first  Annual  Review  of 
Behavior  Therapy  (Franks  and  Wilson)  was  published  in  1973  and  each  subsequent 
year. 

The  use  of  behavior  modification  techniques  In  vocational  rehabilitation  came 
largely  through  the  stimulus  provided  by  the  application  of  a  token  econcmy 
In  mental  hospital  (Allyon  and  Airin,  1968),   Others  (Tharp  and  Wetiel,1969) 
reported  the  application  of  behavior  manageiTBnt  of  education  problems  with 
emphasis  on  the  management  of  the  natural  setting.  Gardner  (1971)  discussed 
the  application  of  behavior  modification  in  sheltered  workshops  serving  the 
mentally  retarded.    There  now  exists  a  number  of  articles  and  books  on  behavior 
modification  in  rehabilitation  (e.g.,  Fordyce,  Fowler,  and  Delateur,  1968i 
Halpern  and  Kottke,  1968;  Leslie,  1968i  Dunn  and  Kruel,  1976,  etc).    Further,  a 
high  level  of  interest  exists  in  applying  behavior  modification  techniques  In 
rehabilitation. 

Despite  the  high  visibility  and  Interest  in  behavior  modification,  rehabilitation 
facilities  have  difficulty  Initiating  and  maintaining  effective  behavior 
modification  programs.   There  are  many  reasons  that  such  applications  have 
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difficulty  (e.g.,  staff  training  and  staff  time).   One  area  that  is  often 
Ignored  is  the  requirement  for  systemati c. observation. .  The  methods  of 
behavior  change  proved  their  efficiency  In  the  laboratory  setting  where 
precise  observation  could  be  made  Involving  continuous  monitoring  and  recording 
of  hunan  and  infrahuman  subjects.    Further,  behavior  change  principles  stenmed 
from  a  research  methodology  where  the  base  rate  of  behavior  was  determined, 
a  treatment  introduced,  and  the  effect  on  a.,,particular  behavior  could  be 
measured.   These  principles  of  defining  the  behavior  to  be  modified,  selecting 
a  treatment  strategy,  and  insuring  accurate  observation  and  recording  of  change 
m  target  behavior  produced  efficient  results  when  attempted  by  research- 
oriented  clinicians. 

When  a  facility  indicates  that  It  utilizes  behavior  modification  techniques, 
it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  behavior  Is  observed  and  recorded  before, 
during,  and  after  the  intervention  strategy.    It  appears  that  many  facilities 
have  adopted  more  the  language  of  behavior  modifications  than  their  techniques. 
This  state  of  affairs  is  not  really  surprising.    A  major  reason  that  behavior 
modification  techniques  fail  is  that  behavior  observation  does  not  occur  on 
a  frequent  and  systematic  basis.   Two  major  obstacles  to  such  observation  are 
that:    (1)  facility  staff  do  not  know  what  behaviors  to  observe!  and  (2)  staff 
do  not  have  the  time  to  make  the  frequent,  systematic  observations  often 
utilized  in  a  research  setting  of  therapeutic  settings  with  a  one  to  one 
client/staff  ratio. 

One  would  be  led  to  believe  that  deciding  what  to  observe  would  be  a  fairly 
simple  matter.    However,  there  are  literally  hundreds  of  "behavioral"  rating 
forms  or  checklists  detailing  behaviors  which  could  or  should  be  observed. 
For  example,  Crutela  and  Uppers  (173)  cite  371  discrete  behaviors  In  their  work 
on  a  behavioral  coding  system.   Walls,  Werner,  &  Brown  (ig76)  report  on  157 
behavior  instruments,  also  detailing  some  set  of  behaviors  which  are  thought  to 
be  important.    Further,  if  one  does  not  observe  these  behaviors  on  some  systematic 
basis  before,  during,  and  after  intervention,  then  there  would  seem  to  be  little 
reason  to  expect  that  the  cursory  application  of  behavior  change  techniques 
would  succeed.    This  certainly  appears  to  be  the  case  in  many  applied  settings. 

A  similarity  procedure  for  observing  and  their  associated  accuracy  use  area 
also  not  as  simple  as  one  would  expect.    In  their  discussion  of  behavior 
observation  procedures,  Wasik  and  Loven  (1980)  addressed  the  numerous  areas 
of  bias  which  impact  on  the  accuracy  of  the  data  being  collected  and  inter- 
preted.  They  emphasize  that  the  "accuracy  of  data  is  situation  specific" 
since  the  number,  type  and  extent  of  Impact  by  these  various  bias  producing 
environment  factors  differ  over  time,  setting  and  individuals  that  are  in- 
volved.   Specifically,  three  major  facets  of  the  environment  In  which  behavior 
observation  is  to  be  conducted  were  identified  as  having  components  which 
produced  bias  on  collected  data.    These  environmental  facets  include:  (1) 
Characteristics  of  the  recording  procedure  and  observation  system  being 
utilized;  (2)  Observer  characteristics;  and  (3)  Setting  variables.   A  number 
of  biasing  influences  were  then  expanded  upon  as  they  applied  to  each  en- 
vironmental facet. 
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Biasing  Influences  cited  by  Waslk  and  Loven  (1980)  for  each  enviromient 
facet  were* 


I.    Characteristics  of  the  Recording  Procedures  and  Observation  System 

a.  Code  Complexity 

b.  Time  Sampling  Procedure 

c.  Visual  and  Auditory  Time  Markers 

d.  Methods  of  Calculating  Observer  Reliability 

II.    Observer  Characteristics 

a.  Expectations 

b.  Reactivity  to  Reliability  Assessment 

c.  Observer  Drift 

d.  Amount  of  Training  and  Expertise 

e.  Fatigue 

f.  Data  Interpretation 

g.  Boredom 

III.    Setting  Variables 

a.  Reactivity  to  Observation  by  Subject 

b.  Ecological  Variables 

Waslk  and  Loven  (1980)  found  that  to  various  extents,  all  of  these  sources 
of  bias  could  influence  the  accuracy  of  data  during  collection  and  interpretation 
The  characten sties  of  the  procedure  being  utilized  to  collect  and  Interpret 
data  is  critical  to  acknowledgement  of  the  capacity  of  the  method  to  provide 
accurate  Information.   The  number  of  behavior  categories  utilized  as  responses 
by  the  observer  (code  complexity)  can  bias  results  in  that  difficulty  in 
discrimination  betofl/een  and  scoring  of  particular  behaviors  mi^  result  in  error. 
Also,  more  complex  systems,  which  utilize  a  significant  number  of  response 
categories,  also  require  mathematical  skills  and  memory  at  higher  levels  of 
functioning  than  may  be  possible  for  observers  over  a  prolonged  period  of  time 
or  under  pressure.    Increased  numbers  of  response  categories  may  result  in  a 
loss  of  observer  reliability  and  an  increase  in  cost  and  time  required  to 
train  observers.    The  number  of  observations  that  are  to  be  made  and  when 
they  are  schedules  (time  sampling  procedures)  may  result  in  data  that  are 
either  over-or  under-estlmates  of  actual  behavior  occurrence  simply  because 
of  the  biasing  influence  of  the  density  of  observations  to  the  total  number 
of  observations  that  are  possible. 

Continuous  observation  of  a  clientis  behavior  pattern  is  not  possible  nor 
reconmended  due  to  the  excessive  costs  In  observer  time  and  the  value  of  the 
resulting  data  to  the  clientJs  program.    Once  an  apprppriate  sampling  procedure 
IS  determined,  time  markers  that  notify  the  observer  when  an  observation 
is  to  be  made,  are  introduced  (visual  and  auditory  time  markers).   Most  often, 
visual  time  markers  (I.e.,  wallclock,  watch,  chronography,  etc.)  are  utilized 
by  observers  as  a  cue.    Often  the  observer  forgets  to  refer  to  the  time  marker 
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an  thus,  the  observation  schedule  is  thrown  off.   Auditory  markers  (i.e.. 
voice  announcements  via  headphones  or  Intercom,  alarm  clock,  etc)  can  be 
utilized  but  m^j?  affect  the  clientLs  behavior. since  they  may  know  when  observations 
are  taking  place.    Also,  it  has  been  found  that  the  method  by  which  observer 
reliability  Is  calculated  or  data  is  reported  may  Influence  the  accuracy  of 
the  results.    The  level  at  which  calculation  is  made  (is  the  measurement 
unit  of  Interest  a  general  or  a  specific  behavior),  the  time  span  used  for 
counting  agreements  between  observers  (the  longer  the  time  span  covered 
the  more  likely  agreement  scores  for  observers  will  be  artificially  high), 
and  themethod  used  to  obtain  and  numerical  index  of  agreement  (whole-session; 
exact  agreement!  category)  will  all  contribute  to  potential  over-or  under- 
estimates of  the  agreement  and  accuracy  of  observers  and,  therefore,  the  quality 
of  the  resulting  data. 

The  observers  participating  In  behavior  observation  may  themselves  bring  about 
bias  because  of:    their  own  expectations  of  behavior^  their  reacting  to  being 
assessed  for  accuracy  themselves;  a  tendency  to  drift  in  their  definitions  of 
set  behavioral  categories;  variation  in  the  amount  of  training  in  and  experience 
with  the  system  they  are  utilizlngi  manners  by  which  they  interpret  the 
resulting  data;  fatigue  brought  about  by  prolonged  or  coDcentrated  application 
of  the  observation  approach;  and  bordom  brought  about  by  routine  and  uneventful 
Shf^rf"^®^  tfie  work  setting.    Individually  or  in  combination, 

these  sources  of  bias  affect  the  accuracy  of  data  collected. 

Within  the  setting  in  which  the  observation  procedure  Is  applied  by  observers 
additional  bias  may  appear  due  to:    reaction  of  the  subject  to  being  observed 
I  typical  behavior  patterns  may  change  due  to  the  knowledge  that  someone  is 
observing  the  clients  behavior);   or  other  ecological  variables  (high  activity 
in  a  setting  can  bring  about  coding  errors  by  the  observer,  noise  level  can 
thi®rl^r«n''I*'  the  ability  to  record  behavior,  high  frequency  In  movement  by 
the  person  being  observed  or  others  can  decrease  reliable  assessment). 

Typically,  a  combination  of  these  sources  of  error  bias  the  data  which  Is 
collected  through  behavior  observation.    At  any  point  in  time,  the  extent  to 
which  each  source  interferes  with  the  obtaining  of  accurate  results  varies 
an  can  not  totally  be  Isolated  so  that  adjustments  may  be  made  to  the  results 
to  increase  their  accuracy.   Many  of  the  sources  of  error,  in  fact.  Interact 
with  each  other  to  produce  bias.    In  applied  settings,  many  of  these  sources 
of  error  cannot  be  controlled  to  the  extent  that  complete  faith  in  the 
data  s  accuracy  could  take  place.    With  this  in  mind.  Was  Ik  and  Loven  (i980) 
state  that  behavioral  observers  can  increase  the  accuracy  of  data  collected 
through  implementation  of  two  basic  procedures:    (1)  utilization  of  a  common 
observational  system  by  all  staff  within  the  organization;  and  (2)  implementation 
ot  a  standardized  training  procedure  for  preparation  and  monitoring  of  the 
observers  involved.  a  = 

The  sources  of  error  and  solutions  to  the  problems  associated  with  behavioral 
observation  in  applied  settings  are  of  substantial  interest  to  the  purposes  and 
outcomes  of  this  research  study,  ^ 
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Point  Sampling.'   Systematic  Behavioral  Observation 


The  Center  originally  developed  a  systematic  observation  system  in  1976, 
mainly  for  use  in  Vocational  Evaluation  programs,  to  sample  behavior  and 
determine^behavioral  norms.   Through  various  dissemination  activites  and 
feedback  from  practitioners,  the  utility  of  the  systan  for  quantifying 
behaviors  and  providing  valuable  infomiatlon  was  proven.    But  also 
received  were  conments  on  certain  Inconsistencies  within  the  system,  implied 
assumptions  not  made  clear,  and  problems  in  implementing  the  system.  Thus 
♦"jPHu''®^*  '""^  Initiated  to  rofine  the  Point  Sampling  approach.    To  under- 
stand  the  research  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  the  latest  version  of  the 
Point  Sampling  system. 

Point  Sampling  is  an  objective  behavior  observation  system  which  is  based 
upon  three  basic  concepts:    behavior  hierarchy;  operations  definitions',  and 
sample  theory. 

Behavior  Hierarchy 

A  hierarch  Is  a  way  of  arranging  this  so  that  each  step  is  Increasingly 
more  specific  than  the  one  preceding  it  In  the  hierarchy.     We 11. constructed 
hierarchies   are  very  powerful  tools,  since  an  Individual  can  be  accurately 
categorized  or  class  If  liid  into  one  and  only  one  branch  of  the  hierarchy,  based 
upon  Identifiable  characteristics.   An  observable  characteristic  of  an  In- 
dividual assigned  to  a  work  task  is  whether  or  not  the  person  Is  engaging  in 
any  behavior  which  will  lead  to  the  completion  of  the  assigned  task!  We  call 
JSS/-^^  31  engaging  in  an  activity  which  will  lead  to  the 

completion  of  the  task  and  "off-task"  if  they  are  not.   They  generally  can  be 
observed  by  watching  for  movement  of  the  hands  as  In  manipulating  objects, 
writing,  and  so  on.    The  on-task/off-task  dichotomy  give  the  first  branch  of 
the  behavior  hierarchy: 


on-task 


behavior 


off- task 


We  can  look  at  any  Individual  and  make  a  distinction  between  on-task  behaviors 
provided  that  we  know  the  individual's  particular  work  assignment. 

The  on-task/off-task  dichotomy  is  an  Important  one  in  an  objective  behavior 
observation  system.    We  can  describe  people  as  to  whether  they  are  on-task  or 
off-task,  but  generally  we  want  additional  detail  In  our  descriptions 
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This  detail  can  be  obtained  by  adding  mutually  exclusive  branches  to  the 
hierarch.   Suppose  we  take  the  on-task  branch.    A  person  who  is  working  on 
an  assigned  task  can  also  be  attending  to  the  task  (head  downi  looking  at 
It  while  working),  looking  around,  or  talking  to  somebody. 

We  can  go  on  adding  branches  to  the  hierarchy,  as  shown  In  this  expansion 
the  "taiking"  branch: 


Co-Worker 


Talking 


Staff 


Self-Initiated 


Other  Initiated 


Self-Ini ti  a ted 


Other  Inl t1 ated 


A  branching  behavior  hierarchy  can  be  extended  almost  without  limits  until 
highly  specific  behaviors  are  identified.    In  other  words,  the  procedure  can 
be  extended  until  the  unique  behaviors  of  an  individual  are  Identified  and 
described. 

The  Important  thing  to  remember  about  a  behavior  hierarchy  is  that  it  is  a 
way  of  organizing  behavior  into  Increasingly  more  specific  and  detaned  cat- 
egories.   If  properly  done,  any  behavior  observed  1n  an  individual  can  be 
placed  at  one,  and  only  one  place  in  the  hierarchy. 

The  behavior  hierarchy  used  in  the  present  research  is: 

Attending 


Behavior 


On-Task 


Looking  Around 

Talking 

Other 


Off-Task^^-^— 


'me 


Operational  Definitions 


The  provision  of  a  hierarchy  such  as  this  represents  only  a  portion  of  the 
necessary  Information  required  to  bring  objectivity,  validity,  reliability 
and  practicality  to  an  observation  system  such  as  Point  Sampling.  Objectively, 
which  eventually  leads  to  adequacy  within  the  other  properties,  "depends 
ultimately  on  the  clarity  of  the  category  definitions  used"  (Medley,  1975).  The 
clarity  of  the  definition  of  behavior  hierarchy  categories  aids  the  observer 
in  the  decision-making  process  of  behavior  coding.    These  operational  defin- 
itions are  used:    (a)  to  insure  that  categories  are  mutually  exclusive,  that 
Is,  do  not  overlap,  and  are  all-inclusive;  (b)  to  make  explicit  the  critical 
differences  among  categories;  and  (c)  to  make  cues  for  discrimination  as 
simple  as  possible.  — _    _____  . 

The  behavioral  hierarchy  represents  the  primary  behaviors  which  would  be 
expected  to  occur  In  a  work  setting.'  A  similar  process  occurs  In  coding  for 
specific  behaviors  which  may  fall  within  any  single  branch  (e.g.,  On-Task 
Talking:  with  supervisor;  with  co-worker).    The  system,  at  any  level  of 
specificity,  requires  that  all  behaviors  which  could  be  exhibited  In  the  setting, 
be  covered  by  a  branch  (exhaustive).    Each  branch  in  the  system  is  required 
to  be  mutually  exclusive  (nonoverlapping    )  to  meet  objectivity,  validity 
and  reliability  demands.    To  accomplish  this  aim,  operational  definitions 
for  each  branch  have  been  stated. 

Sampling 

The  observation  system  described  In  this  research  Is  based  upon  frequencies: 
how  often  a  particular  behavior  is  observed.    It  requires  the  use  of  a  specific 
observation  technique  called  "point  sampling"  since  behavior  is  sampled  at 
different  polntsJ.n  tjrae..  Jji_thij_te.c  number  (8)  of  pre-daflned, - 

observable  behavior  categories  are  used.   These  are  listed  on  an  observation 
sheet.    The  observer  establishes  a  periodic  and  systematic  schedule  for  making 
individual  observations.    Each  time  an  observation  1s  made,  the  observer  looks 
at  the  individual  just  long  enough  to  Identify  the  behavior  being  displayed 
by  the  person.    A  code  is  then  recorded  in  the  appropriate  block  on  the 
observation  form. 

Present  Research 

The  concerns  of  the  present  research  were  to  Improve  upon  the  previously 
developed  Point  Sampling  approach  and  to  apply  this  systematic  observatf on 
approach  to  situations  which  would  provide  information  regarding  potential 
relationships  between  worker  behavior  and  performance  measures. 

Objectives.    The  specific  oWjectives,  Implied  assumptions  and  related  research 
questions  addressed  by  this  research  were: 

a*    To  determine  the  reliability  of  observers  utilizing  the  Point  Sampling 
approach. 

b.    To  determine  the  validity  of  the  on-task/off-task  behavior  hierarchy. 
The  content  validity  of  the  behavior  hierarchy  can  be  verified  In 
terms  of  the  amount  of  behavlo*^  that  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
three  specific  categories  under  the  on- task  and  off- task  branches. 
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The   other   categories  under  each  branch  are  designed  to  make  the 
hierarchy  inclusive  of  all  possible  behaviors  that  may  occur  In 
a  work  setting.    The  lesser  the  percentage  of  behaviors  being  classi- 
fied as  "other",  the  more  valid  the  behavior  categories  included 
in  the  hierarchy  and  their  respective  operational  definitions. 
These  conditions  reflect  the  criteria  of  mutual  exclusiveness  and 
exhaust! veness  that  is  required  of  an  objective  behavioral  observation 
system  (Medley,  1975).    For  the  purpose  of  this  research,  the  be- 
havioral coding  system  will  be  considered  valid  if  51  or  less  of  the 
behavior  coded  falls  into  the  "other"  category.    Revisions  to  the 
behavioral  classification  hierarchy  can  be  made  in  applied  settings 
that  may  prefer  to  use  other  categories  or  operational  definitions, 
by  rewording  of  the  definitions  or  manipulating  the  scope  of  coverage 
of  categories.    A  maximum  of  5%  of  behavioral  occurrences  falling  into 
either  of  the  "other"  categories  is  necessary  so  that  specific 
information  utilizable  in  the  assessment  and  monitoring  of  client 
performance  can  be  achieved. 

To  determine  the  reliability  of  Point  Sampling  intervals. 
Theoretically,  the  client  at  any  specific  point  in  time  is  on-task  or 
off-task.    It  isnot  possible  to  observe  on  a  continuous  basis  and 
record  at  the  same  time.    Nor  is  it  practical  to  observe  and  record 
behavior,  say  for  example,  every  10  seconds  during  the  work  day.  As 
the  interval  between  observations  increases  (i.e.,  the  Interval  of 
point  sampling),  less  reliable  estimates  of  the  true  on-task/off-task 
percentages  occur.    Reliability  may  be  viewed  as  the  degree  of 
consistency  and  stability  (accuracy)  between  measurements  in  a  series 
or  by  a  test.    In  the  case  of  Point  Sampling,  the  two  major  concerns 
are  the  reliability  as  a  function  of:    (1)  observers;  and  (2)  sampling 
procedure.    The  reliability  of  raters  will  be  the  degree  of  inter-rater 
agreement  achieved  with  raters  utilizing  the  same  behavior  observation 
schedule,  with  the  same  client  at  the  same  exact  time  period.  The 
reliability  of  the  procedure  used  to  Implement  Point  Sampling  will 
be  determined  through  comparisons  of  the  three  prescribed  methods  of 
scheduling  (i.e.,  random  observations  vs.  fixed-single  observations  vs. 
fixed-blocked  observations)  in  terms  of  the  relative  levels  of  measure- 
ment erron  inherent  in  each. 

To  determine  the  required  number  and  density  of  observations. 
Binomial  probability  theory  and  the  principles  of  randan  sampling 
(Nunnally,  1967;  Hays,  1973)  provide  a  method  of  determining  minimum 
sample  size  (  in  this  case  the  number  of  observations  required) 
required  to  reach  a  specified  confidence  level  with  pre-established 
error  of  measurement  parameters.    These  procedures  are  built  upon 
both  randoTi  sampling  of  the  domain  of  behavior  (observation  scheduling) 
and  upon  random  occurence  of  behaviors  in  the  domain  (each  even  has 
an  equal  likelihood  of  occurrence  at  any  specified  point  in  time). 
Although  actual  behavior  exhibited  by  individuals  is  not  generally 
believed  to  follow  a  random  process,  since  behavior  is  often  purposeful 
and  generally  groups  itself  at  points  in  time,  these  concepts  still 
may  provide  information  regarding  the  accuracy  questions  surrounding 
the  Point  Sampling  approach.    Random  observation  scheduling  in  in- 
dustrial situations  have  proven  useful  in  determination  of  competitive 
time  standards  and  productivity  ratings(Br1sley,  1963).  However, 
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this  process  also  opens  up  the  possiblity  for  rater  bias  and  error,  such 
as  missed  observations  and  fatigue  (Wasik  and  Lovenp  1980), 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  *  two  major  sources  of  error  in  the 
Point  Sampling  approach  are  to  be  investigated!    (1)  that  associated 
with  the  technical  procedures  specified  for  the  approach;  and  (2)  that 
which  Is  related  to  actual  application.    Determination  of  appropriate 
Point  Sampling  procedures  and  comparisons  between  several  methods  of 
observational  scheduling  already  posed,  will  be  investigated  by 
computer-based  simulations.    Predominantly  addressed  in  this  initial 
phase  of  the  st^dy  will  be  the  amount  of  error  inherent  in  each 
approach.    This  phase  will  provide  information  relevant  to  the  maximum 
reliability  that  can  be  achieved  by  the  Point  Sampling  approach, 
assuming  that  a  perfectly  reliable  rate  1s  applying  the  technique. 
This  information  will  then  provide  guidance  for  selection  of  the  most 
appropriate  manner  for  implementing  the  Point  Sampling  approach t 
although  alternatives  will  be  discussed  as  outcomes  of  the  research. 
In  the  second  phases  Implementation  in  line  wit'  the  outcOTes  of 
the  computer  simulation  wHl  further  allow  for  Investigation  of  the 
error  inherent  In  raters  using  the  suggested  system. 

Specific  research  questions  guiding  this  segment  of  the  study  Include: 

.  What  number  of  observations  are  required  to  insure  that  acceptable 
confidence  and  minimal  error  of  measurement  can  be  placed  in  the 
estimates  of  behavior  occurrances  developed  through  application  of 
the  Point  Sampling  approach  with  individuals? 

,  How  does  variation  In  the  relative  frequency  of  on-task/off-*task 
behavior  occurence  affect  the  nwnber  of  observations  required  to 
reach  acceptable  confidence  and  error  considerations? 

.  How  does  variation  in  the  number  of  behavioral  categories  used  1n 
the  hierarchy  and  the  relative  freqaancy  of  each  affect  the  number 
of  observations  required  to  gain  acceptable  confidence  with  minimal 
error  in  measurement? 

.  How  does  variation  in  the  density  of  behavior  observations  (interval 
between  observation  sessions i  number  of  "points"  within  sessions; 
random  or  fixed  scheduling  of  sessions)  affect  the  reliabHty  of 
estimates  of  an  Individual's  actual  on-task/off-task  percentages? 

To  determine  the  relationship  between  on- task  behaviors  and  production 
rate*    By  deflnitionp  no  progress  on  a  task  is  made  unless  the 
1 ndl v1 dua 1  is  engaging  in  on-task  behaviors*    Theoretical ly,  then  the 
More  the  individual  is  on-task,  the  greater  the  number  of  pieces 
produced  (1*e.,  the  higher  the  production  rate)*    It  is  not  assumed 
that  100%  on-task  behavior  would  necessarily  Increase  production 
to  the  maximum.    It  may  be,  as  common  sense  would  dlctatti  that  sane 
off-task  behavior  1s  necessary  for  maximum  functioning.    Llkewlsei  the 
extent  to  which  the  individual  exerts  effortt  the  fluidity  of  their 
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motions p  and  the  level  of  skill  attained  may  furhter  influence 
the  relationship  between  on-task  behavior  and  production  output* 
Thus,  a  linear  relationship  Is  not  expected,  but  a  positively 
accelerating  asymptotic  curve  1s  more  likely.    Production  rate  will 
be  measured  at  the  end  of  each  hour  and  given  as  the  percentaqe  of 
actual  pieces  produced  to  an  Industrial  standard  for  that  task.^ 
The  industrial  standard  may  be  predetennined  through  time  studies 
of  the  task  or  through  application  of  Pre-Determined  Elemental  Time 
Standard  procedures  (e,g,,  MT>I,  MODAPTS,  MSD,  etc.). 

The  research  question  guiding  this  segment  of  the  study  is: 

.  Does  production  rate  increase  directly  with  Increases  In  the 
estimated  percentage  of  total  on-task  behavior? 

To  determine  the  relationship  between  on-task  attending  behaviors  and 
production  quality.    Individuals  can  make  progress  on  a  task  even 
though  they  may  be  momentarily  looking  around,  talkings  or  engaging 
in  some  other  type  of  activity  which  is  not  incOTpatlble  with  the 
motions  necessary  to  the  task*    Though  progress  is  made  1n  terms  of 
productiont  errors  may  occur  because  the  individual  is  not  attending 
fully  to  the  task.    The  assumption  to  be  tested  1s  whether  the 
higher  percentage  of  on-task  attending,  the  higher  the  quality  of 
production.    Quality  of  production  is  defined  as  the  number  of 
errors  during  a  set  period  or  timet    Criteria  for  errors  will  be 
defined  for  each  task  prior  to  collecting  the  data, 

A  research  question  guiding  this  segment  of  the  study  is: 

.  Does  production  quality  Increase  directly  with  increase  In  the 
percentage  of  on-task  attending  behavior? 

To  determine  the  utility  of  the  On-Task  Production  Rate  (OTPR) 
Estimate.    The  On-Task  Production  Rate  sstimateSw  the  Individuals* 
Increase  in  production  rate  If  all  off-task  behaviors  are  eliminated. 
This  estimate  is  calculated  by  the  following  formula: 

On-Task  Production  =  100%  x  Current  Production  rate  % 
Rate  %  Current  on-task  %  ~ 

The  formula  is  based  on  certain  assumptions.    It  Is  assumed  that  as  a 
client's  off-task  behavior  Is  reduced.  It  will  result  In  a  higher 
on-task  percentage.    If  a  client's  on-task  percentage  Is  increased. 
It  Is  assured  that  the  production  rate  will  increase,  since  more  time 
would  be  spent  on  the  task.    It  Is  also  assumed  that  if  a  client 
spends  more  time  on-task  attending,  the  quality  of  production  will 
increase^  since  more  attention  to  detail  will  occur.    If  you  estimate 
the  OTPR  from  on-task  production  percentages  at  one  point  In  time, 
estimates  later  In  time  should  remain  relatively  constant.  Thus, 
the  criterion  of  utility  of  the  OTPR  measure  will  be  the  stability 
of  the  measurement  at  different  Intervals  of  time.    It  is  plausible 
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that  other  factors,  especiany  practice  or  Individual  work  pace, 
may  make  the  OTPR  estimate  invalid.    It  may  be  possible  to  factor 
out  practice  effects  to  increase  the  validity  of  the  OTPR.  Also, 
the  relationship  between  on-task  behaviors  and  production  rate  may 
affect  the  OTPR  estimate.    If  this  relationship  is  specified,  it  may 
be  r  5Slble  to  correct  the  OTPR  formula  accordingly. 

Research  questions  guiding  this  segment  of  the  study  include: 

.  How  accurate  and  stable  is  the  On^Task  Production  Rate  (OTPR) 
as  an  estimate  of  an  individual's  expected  production  rate 
as  off- task  behavior  is  eliminated? 

,  How  useful  is  this  measure  in  adjustment  programs? 

,  Are  these  relationships  useful  for  clients  1n  general? 

h.    To  develop  and  field  test  training  materials  based  upon  research 
findings  and  pilot  test  information  gathered  in  applied  settings. 

Included  as  part  of  this  segment  of  the  study  will  be  information 
regarding  the  following  questions* 

.  What  asses ts  and  limitations  of  the  alternate  methods  of  Implementing 
Point  Sampling  were  evident  In  its  implementation  in  applied  settings? 

.  What  modifications  to  the  approach  would  further  enhance  its 
utilization  whlle.^alntalnlng  Its  technical  accuracy? 

,  What  should  be  the  content  of  a  training  manual  and  related  audio- 
visual support  materials  that  could  be  developed  on  the  basic 
Point  Sampling  approach,  which  would  aid  In  development  of  observer 
competence? 

Methodoloay 

To  address  the  objectives  and  answer  the  research  questions  posed  in  Section  7.  * 
Objectives, ^  the  methodology  for  this  study  necessitated  that  several  diverse 
activities  be  carried  out.    Organization  of  these  activities,  both  conceptuany 
and  procedurally,  required  that  they  be  phased  according  to  major  intents 
of  the  study*    Three  phases  to  the  research  methodology  were  proposed  and 
carried  out:    Phase  I-primarlly  addressed  conceptual  issues  relating  tovthe 
accuracy  of  the  basic  Point  Sampling  approach  (such  as  the  timing  of  observations , 
effect  of  Increasing  the  nuntoer  of  behavioral  categories  on  accuracy  of 
estimates,  etc.)*    This  phase  also  allowed  the  researchers  to  provide  an 
Ideal  approach  (a  mixture  of  the  best  technical  apprQiCb..teniperid..by  praat*^  ^ 
leal  limitations  In  applied  settings)  to  be  utilized  In  the  next  phase*  wherein 
actual  rehabll Itatlon  facilities  were  utilized  to  test  and  refine  the  Point 
Sampling  approach  prior  to  release  to  the  fields  Phase  IN  The  application 
of  Ideal  procedural  considerations  In  a  variety  of  rehabil Itatlon  facility 
settings  took  place  to  further  refine  the  Point  Sampling  approach  and  to  collect 
data  that  could  be  utilized  In  answering  the  research  questions  posed  in 
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Section  7  ;  and  Phase  III-  The  development  and  field  testing  of  training 
materials  that  could  be  utilized  in  the  preparation  of  behavior  observers 
utnizing  the  Point  Sampling  approach. 

The  study  objectives  addressed  within  each  of  the  phases  listed  are  as  foil 
Qbjecti ve  Ph^sg 


II  III 


a.  To  determine  the  reliability  of  x 
ob  ervers  utilizing  the  Point 

Sampling  approach 

b.  To  determine  the  validity  of  the 

on- task/off -task  behavior  hierarchy  X 

c.  To  determine  the  reliability 

of  Point  Sampling  Intervals  X  X 

d.  To  detrmine  the  required  number 

and  density  of  observations  X  X 

e*  To  determine  the  relationship 
between  on-task  behaviors  and 
production  rate  X 

f*    To  detarmlne  the  relationship 

between  on-task  attending  X 
behaviors  and  production  quality 

g-    To  determine  the  utility  of 

the  On-Task  Production  Rate  X 
(OTPR)  Estimate 


h.    To  develop  and  field  test  X  X 

training  materials  based  upon 
research  findings  and  pilot 

test  information  gathered  In  ~ 
a  plied  settings 

Overlap  In  activities  addressing  several  of  the  objectives  were  expected  and 
occurred  during  the  conduct  of  the  research*    Further  specification  of 
methodology  for  each  of  the  three  phases  are  stated  below- 


Phase  I 

Ratioralei^    The  initial  phase  of  the  study  involved  the  use  of  a  Monte  Carlo 
computer  simulation  (see  Center  Progress  Reports  #7  and  #8)  of  behavior 
observation  scheduMngi  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  Inherent  error 
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attributable  to  several  methods  of  observing  (Truren,  1977;  Sobol ,  1976; 
Bennett  and  Wislnger,  1974).    This  approach  was  felt  to  be  Justified  since 
a  completoclient  behavior  pattern  would  be  known  to  the  researchers  for 
determination  of  accuracy  of  scheduling  approaches,  which  could  not  be 
accomplished  In  actual  program  or  laboratory  settings.    This  technique  was 
further  utilized  in  Phase  II  of  the  study,  during  the  actual  application  of 
the  Point  Sampling  approach  in  rehabilitation  programs,  for  investigating  the 
error  attributable  to  observers,  relationships  existing  between  on-task 
behaviors  and  productivity  measures,  and  to  evaluate  the  practicality  of  the 
approach  under  realistic  conditions.    Investigation  of  the  accuracy  of  mod- 
ifications to  the  initial  Point  Sampling  approach  occurring  during  application 
in  programs,  further  justified  the  use  of  the  Monte  Carlo  computer  simulation 
as  a  tool  for  analysis  and  decision-making* 

SaBjects.    No  subjects  were  utilized  in  this  phase  of  the  study,    A  computer- 
based  Monte  Carlo  simulation  of  behavior  observation  scheduling  was  developed 
to:  ^(1)  detennine  the  reliability  of  Point  Sampling  intervals  (Objective  c); 
and  (2)  to  determine  the  required  number  and  density  of  observations  (Objective 
d)  that  would  be  utilized  in  Phase  II  (application  in  rehabilitation  programs) 
of  the  study.    From  the  resulting  data,  the  most  accurate  approaches  toward 
implementation  of  a  behavior  observation  schedule  were  determined  and  considered 
for  further  implementation  in  the  study. 

Desman.    The  basic  design  of  this  phase  was  that  of  repeated  measures  on  a 
pre-defined  behavioral  domain.    This  domain  consisted  of  108,000  coded 
observations  (codes  representing  each  of  the  eight  categories  of  behavior  In 
the  Point  Sampling  Hierarchy).    Each  coded  observation  represented  a  one-second 
interval  (time-frame)  of  behavior^  total  observations  representing  the  continuum 
of  behavior  exhibited  over  a  five-day  (6  hours  per  day)  work  week. 

Procedure.    No  data  from  applied  settings  were  collected  In  this  phase  of 
the  study,  rather  a  behavior  domain  representing  random  occurrences  of  the 
eight  behavior  categories  used  in  the  Point  Sampling  hierarchy  was  developed. 
Each  category  of  on-task  and  off-task  behavior  were  assigned  equal  probabilities 
of  occurrence  (p  -  .125)*    The  sequence  of  assignment  of  behaviors  represented 
actual  occurrences  of  behavior  according  to  a  real-time  sequence  (e.g.,  first 
coded  behavior  selected  represented  the  behavior  occurring  during  the  first 
one-second  Interval  during  the  first  hour  on  Monday,  the  second  behavior 
representing  the  second  one-second  interval  on  Monday,  etc*)*    The  use  of 
random  assignment  and  equal  probabilities  of  occurrence  of  specific  behaviors 
(e.g.,  on-task  attending)  was  necessary  to  the  construct  of  the  "worst"  case 
in  term  of  behavior  patterns  exhibited  by  a  client.    The  mean  and  standard 
deviation  of  the  duration  for  each  category  of  behavior  was  pre-set  to  equal 
the  length  of  the  observational  block  of  Intervals  between  individual  observations, 
as  scheduled*    This  duration  of  behavior  further  specifies  the  "worst"  case 
In  which  behavioral  observation  techniques,  such  as  Point  Sampling  may  be 
expected  to  be  applied.    This  situation  required  that  the  largest  number  of 
observations  be  made  to  reach  desired  confidence  levels  and  to  minimize  errors. 
Several  methods  of  scheduling  behavioral  observations  (randOT-lndividual ,  fixed 
interval-individual,  random  block  and  fixed  block  observation  scheduling)  were 
the  major  types  involved. 


Phase  II 

Rationale.    This  phase  of  the  research  study  focused  on  Implementation  of 
the  most  reasonable  and  technically  accurate  observation  approach,  identified 
in  Phase  I,  to  be  implemented  and  refined  within  actual  rehabiHtation  program 
operations.    Five  distinct  programs,  within  three  rehabilitation  facilities, 
were  chosen  to  participate.    Further  clarification  of  alternative  approaches  of 
Point  Sampling  would  be  developed  through  a  carefully  monitored  process  of 
observer  training.  Implementation,  debriefing,  refinement,  and  concensus 
between  facility  staff  and  researchers.    Through  these  activities,  a  technically 
accurate  and  practical  view  of  alternative  manner  of  implementating  a  behavioral 
observation  approach,  such  as  Point  Sampling,  would  result. 

Subjects.    Within  this  phase,  subjects  consisted  of  three  rehabilitation 
facilities  (Opportunity  Workshop.  Inc,^  St.  Paul  Rehabilitation  Center; 
and  Minnesota  Diversified  Industries,  Inc.)  from  the  Mlnneapolis-St.  Paul 
metropolitan  area,  with  programs  and  staff  members  from  each  of  these  sites 
selected  for  participation  by  their  respective  administrations  In  consultation 
with  researchers  from  the  Center. 

Facility  staff  members  took  part  In  an  initial  four-hnur  training  session 
on  the  Point  Sampling  approach,  at  the  end  of  which  rater  accuracy  on  several 
Slide-tape  exercises  were  computed.    Further,  each  participant  continued  their 
involvement  in  the  study  through  practice  sessions  with  actual  clients, 
application  of  the  Point  Sampling  method  In  actual  program  settings,  data 
collection  and  feedback  sessions.    Alternative  applications  of  the  Point 
Sampling  approach  In  different  facility  and  program  settings  (e.g.,  Vocational 
Evaluation,  Vocational  Adjustment,  Extended  Employment,  etc.)  were  developed 
and  evaluated. 

Design.    This  phase  served  both  as  a  research  and  demonstr  tion  activity, 
specifically,  project  objectives  addressed  by  this  phasp    ncluded  those  listed 
in  Section  7.    Ob.lectives. .  under  a  -  h  sub-headings.    Briefly  stated,  those 
objectives  were:    (1)  to  determine  the  reliability  (accuracy  and  agreement) 
of  observers  utilizing  the  Point  Sampling  approach;  (2)  to  determine  the 
validity  of  the  on-task/off-task  behavior  hierarchyt  (3)  to  determine  the 
reliability  of  the  Point  Sampling  intervals  (observation  scheduling  approach); 
(4)  to  detemiine  the  required  number  and  density  of  observations  (type  of 
schedule  which  Is  most  practical  and  technically  accurate);  (S)  to  determine 
the  relationship  between,  on-task  behaviors  and  production  rate;  (6)  to  determine 
the  relationship  between  on-taak  attending  behavior  and  production  quality; 
-  ]  *°.<^sterm1ne  the  utility  of  the  On-Task  Production  Rate  (OTPR)  Estimate; 
and  (8)  to  develop  and  field  test  a  tentative  manual  and  training  aids  which 
could  be  utilized  in  further  training  of  observers  using  the  Point  Samplinq 
approach.  ^ 

With  regard  to  these  objectives,  specific  activities  took  place.  Initial 
measures  of  the  reliability  of  raters  were  accomplished  first  through:  (1) 
computation  of  Individual  scores  on  a  slide-tape  exercise  Included  as  part 
of  the  initial  observer  training  activities  and  (2)  through  computation  of 
the  level  of  agreement  reached  by  two-raters  observing  the  same  client  at 
the  same  time.    The  latter  comparisons  were  to  be  undertaken  during  practice 
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sessions  taking  place  between  the  end  of  the  initial  training  session  and  the 
implementation  of  the  Point  Sanpling  method  for  a  two-week  period.  Further^ 
information  provided  by  participating  raters  during  feedback  sessions  would' 
provide  input  relative  to  needed  modifications  to  the  Point  Sampling  approach 
that  would  make  it  practical  and  enhance  Its  chances  for  adoption  into  actual 
facilUy  operations.    Data  collected  by  participants  during  implementation 
phase  (e.g.,  behaviors ^  production  rate,  production  quality*  etc.)  followed 
a  primarily  repeated  reasures  design.    These  datum  would  be  pooled  and  used 
to  investigate  relationships  between  productivity  levels  with  the  extent 
of  on-task  behavior(s)  being  exhibited  by  clients. 

Procedure 

The  procedures  actually  used  in  the  project  Involved  a  complex  agreement 
between  the  R&T  Center  and  the  participating  facilities*  The  details  of 
the  procedures  are  contained  in  last  year's  Progress  Report  (#8)  and  are 
available  upon  request. 

Phase  III 


Based  upon  findings  of  the  previous  two  phases,  training  materials  will  be 
developed  for  the  refined  Point  Sampling  approach.    Training  packages  will 
be  developed  and  field  tested  as  part  of  present  Center  training  activities 
in  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Work  Adjustaient. 

Instructional  materials  will  be  evaluated  and  modified  prior  to  dissemination 
to  insure  that  a  practical,  valid  and  reliable  approach  is  presented  and  that 
adequate  reliability  of  observers  occurs  during  the  training  phase.  Motion 
pictures  or  video-tapes  developed  during  this  phase  will  be  used  to  provide 
observers  with  situations  that  are  similar  to  actual  conditions  in  which  the 
approach  would  be  implemented.    The  Materials  Development  Center  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Stout  will  review  the  training  packages  for  developing 
an  appropriate  training  format  for  dissemination  to  a  wider  audience. 

July-  1980- June  1980  See  previous  years  progress  report 

for  the  preceding  steps. 

'  July- 
September,  1980  Develop  and  implement  computer 

prograrriTiIng  to  aid  In  analysis  of 
data  collected  in  facnities.  Enter 
raw  data  onto  storage  files  (tape) 
and  edit  prior  to  beginning  of 
analysis.    Analyze  data  and  review 
results. 

September- 
October,  19M  Develop  additional  prograntning  for 

analysis  according  to  results  from 
initial  attempts  (July  -  September). 
Process  data  collected  in  facilities. 

November s  1980  Present  report  on  progress  to  Center 

and  other  rehabilitation  researchers 
at  a  research  conference  convened  by 
Mankato  State  University  (Minnesota) 
-Department  of  Rehabni  tation 
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Counseling  and  Mankato  Rehabnitation 
Center,    Discuss  findings  and 
implications.    Review  Input  and 
project  data  prior  to  developing 
drafts  of  project  reports  and  training 
materials. 


December p  1980- 
January,  1981 


February- 
March,  1981 


March- 
April,  1981 


May.  1981 


June,  1981 


Develop  drafts  of  research  progress 
report  I  training  manual  and  project 
monograph. 


lete  drafts  of  research  project 
reports  and  drafts  of  training  manual, 


Complete  follow-up  on  final 
Implementation  phase  by  facilities 
and  review  of  monograph  and  training 
manual  drafts  by  participants. 


iplete  final  drafts  of  research 
reports*    Continue  modification  and 
development  of  training  materials 
jalSj  sl1de*tape  series,  video- 
DSj  etc.). 


Release  and  disseminate  training 
materials  and  project  reports. 


9,    Relevance  of  the  Problem 

To  Center's  Mission  Area 

This  study  addresses  the  research  area  of  Vocational  Adjustment.  The 
Canter's  Advisory  Conmittee  requested  the  Center  to  conduct  research  into  the 
area  of  adjustment  services.    Much  of  the  basis  for  this  project  was  derived 
from  past  research  and  training  efforts  of  the  Canter,  during  which  a  basic 
observation  system  ms  developed  to  quantify  behaviors  in  Vocational  Evalua- 
tion (See  Process  and  Outcomes  of  Vocational  Evaluation  in  Center's  Progress 
Report  #5)1 The  research  is  viewed,  not  only  as  applicable  for  inroediate 
benefits  for  adjustment  clients  and  service  personnel,  but  also  for  addressing 
the  issue  of  behavioral  change  techniques  which  Is  a  high  priority  issue 
under  the  programmatic  line  of  research  In  Vocational  Adjustment. 
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To  Rehabil itation 


The  project  deals  with  a  practical  problem  in  Vocational  Adjustment  programs, 
that  of  the  measuring  and  riKsnitoring  of  behavior  during  the  intervention 
strategies.    The  development  of  a  behavioral  observation  system  such  as  this 
not  only  provides  a  significant  technique  for  conceptualizing  client  problems, 
but  IS  also  an  excellent  basis  for  building  staff  competencies  in  behavior 
Identification  and  analysis.    This  project  deals  with  the  restoration  and 
training  goal  in  the  National  Institute  of  Handicapped  Research  (NIHR), 
Research  and  Evaluation  Strategy.    This  topic  is  an  application  of  prior 
Center  research  in  behavior  observation  of  clients  in  Vocational  Evaluation 
to  problems  of  client  observation  in  adjustment  services. 

•i     10.    Patient/Client  Characteristics 

%  Rehabilitation  clients  participating  In  programs  within  each  of  the  three 

facilities  identified  for  Inclusion  In  this  study  did  not  serve  as  subjects. 
Rather,  program  areas  (e.g..  Vocational  Evaluation;  Work  Ad justrmet;  Work 
Adtivity?    nd  Extended  Employment)  and  facility  personnel  (e.g.,  evaluators; 
floor  supervisors;  trainers;  etc.)  served  as  study  subjects.    A  total  of 
five  programs  and  28  staff  members  participated  in  this  study  (Opportunity 
Workshop    Inc.,  St.  Paul  Rehabilitation  Center,  Minnesota  Diversified  Industries 
Inc.,).    Staff  members  were  involved  In  the  initial  training.  Implementation, 
data  col  ection  and  feedback  sessions  conducted  as  part  of  Phase  II  of  the 
study.    No  subjects  were  used  In  Phase  I,  rather  a  computer  simulation  of 
client  behavior  pattern  and  observation  scheduling  was  used  to  generate  the 
approprldte  data.    Within  Phase  II,  the  signed  cooperative  research  agreement 
with  each   acility  served  as  an  informed  consent  and  release  form  for  the 
participating  programs  and  staff  members.    Facility  administrators  and  staff 
manbers  were  informed  of  safeguards  to  confidentiality  and  their  ability  to 
revtew  the  final  reports  of  the  project  prior  to  publication  and  release. 
All  data  would  be  reported  In  collapsed  performance  In  the  various  aspects 
of  the  project. 


1 1 •    Current  Year's  Activities 
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At  the  completion  of  initial  training  on  behivlor  discriminations,  individual 
raters  were  found  to  achieve  significant  levels  of  accuracy  on  the  first 
administration  of  a  static,  slide-tape  presentation  of  behavior  categories 
(78.6%  of  the  raters  achieved  an  82%  accuracy  level  or  higher,  with  100% 
of  the  raters  achieving  an  accuracy  level  of  721  or  higher).     Raters  were 
extremely  accurate  in  distinguishing  between  4  types  of  on-task  behavior 
(85.7%  achieving  an  accuracy  level  of  92%  or  higher)  and  satisfactory  accuracy 
on  4  off- task  behaviors  (onl6  53.6%  achieved  a  92%  accuracy  level  or  higher- 
100%  achieving  72%  or  higher). 

At  the  end  of  initial  training,  raters  were  found  to  agree  in  their 
assignment  of  behavior  ratings  as  follows:    on-task  vs.  off-task  behaviors  =^ 
.970  level  of  agreement;  on-task  behaviors  (4  types)  =  .964i  off-task  behaviors 
(4  types)  =  .896;  total  agreement  *  .943. 

Based  on  type  of  service  program,  facility  characteristics  and  clientele 
being  served,  numerous  modifications  to  procedures  were  made  to  facriltate 
usage  and  implementation.    Basic  procedures  of  the  Point  Sampling  approach 
were  found  to  be  of  value  to  each  facility.    Modifications  to  data  collection 
forms,  scheduling  and  reporting  were  considerations  for  facilities  and 
programs. 

A  need  for  a  continuous  behavior  pattern  to  be  utilized  In  training  was  found 
to  be  needed.    A  movie  or  video-tape  would  give  a  better  indication  of  rater 
competency  at:    the  end  of  trainings  during  data  collection;  and  at  the  end 
of  data  conection.    Use  of  such  as  assessment  device  would  aid  in  deter- 
mining the  on-going  accuracy  of  raters  as  they  continue  to  use  the  Point 
Sampling  approach.    Additional  work  is  being  undertaken  to  develop  this 
training  monitoring  tool. 

Raters  and  facility  administrators  found  that  the  information  provided  through 
the  use  of  Pdint  Sampling  was  objective,  useful  and  timely.    It  confirmed 
or  provided  Information  which  was  utilizable  in  diagnostic  and  planning 
activities  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  client. 


Specific  feelings  of  practitioners  expressed  during  follow-up  sessions  were: 

JHh  approach  and  many  of  its  assumptions  are  useful  In  assessinq 

and  momtonng  the  behavior  of  clients  in  a  variety  of  rehabilitation  facility 

Reduction  of  the  number  of  behavior  categories  utilized  in  the  Point  Sampling 
hierarchy  from  8  to  5  (e  imlnation  of  all  on-task  behavior  caetgories  except 
for  the  on-task  category)  will  aid  in  Improvement  of  observer  aScuracy  and 
will  provide  the  most  useful  Information  regarding  client  behavior  In  a  work 
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The  presently  recoiriTiended  observation  schedule  (10  minute  block  each  hour, 
10-  second  intervals  between  observations  within  the  block)  is  frequently 
too  cumbersome  to  implement  over  extended  periods  of  time  for  a  limited 
number  of  clients.    Several  alternative  methods  of  observation  scheduling 
may  be  Implemented  with  estimates  of  occurrences  reaching  high  levels  of 
accuracy  In  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

Observers  have  difficulty  in  conducting  unobtrusive  observations  on  clients 
in  applied  settings  and  require  additional  training  In  manners  by  which 
this  problem  may  be  overcome. 

Although  it  has  been  observed  in  this  study  that  complete  control  over  the 
wide  variety  of  error  producing  variables  cannot  be  easily  accomplished, 
a  systematic  procedure  such  as  Point  Sampling  and  the  training  package 
accompanying  It,  can  provide  rehabilitation  facilities  with  a  method  of 
collecting  valuable  information  on  clients  receiving  treatment.  Although 
relationships  between  productivity  and  behavior  pattern  appear  to  be  elusive 
a  systematic  manner  of  collecting  these  data  can  be  beneficial  to  facilities' 
in  their  provision  of  relevant  services  (e.g.,  work  adjustment,  skill  train- 
ing, etc.)  to  individual  clients.    Data  derived  form  application  of  the 
Point  Sampling  procedure  is  found  to  be  quantifiable,  timely  and  relevant 
to  the  appropriate  provision  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  by 
direct-service  providers. 

Improyement  of  the  methods  professed  for  Point  Sampling  will  be  included  in 
the  final  training  materials  that  are  presently  being  developed  for  this 
project.    Results  of  the  application  phases  of  this  research  will  be  Included 
m  the  development  of  the  final  training  materials  and  research  project  report. 

Presently,  a  video-taped  segment  of  client  behavior  that  may  be  utilized  as 
a  training  competency  measure  and  monitoring  device  in  the  implementation  of 
the  Point  Sampling  approach  is  being  developed  as  a  master's  thesis  (see 
Center  Progress  Report  #9,  Project  R-30,  Carlson,  L.)  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Stout.    The  reliability  and  validity  of  this  training  device 
will  be  assessed  as  part  of  the  study. 


Dissemination  of  Findings 

Findings  of  the  project  will  be  disseminated  via  the  following  means; 
A.    Center  Research  Reports.    Results  of  all  data  analyses  will  be 

sent  to"af?  .JUt'P'"'"?  Center  research  reports.    These  will  be 
sent  to  all  state  agencies,  professionals  within  the  area  of 
Vocational  Adjustment,  and  to  abstracting  publications. 
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B,    Journal  Publications.    Significant  findings  and  implications  will 
be  prepared  for  journal  publication  and  submitted  to»  the  Vocational 
Ivaluation  and  Work  Adjustment  Bulletin^  Journal  of  AppVled  Behaviordl 
Analysis/  and  others  as  appropriate* 

Training  and  Implementation  Reports,    Findings  will  be  incorporated 
into  Center  training  programs  in  Vocational  AdjustTOnt  and  special 
training  programs  will  be  buHt  around  these  findings.  Addltionali 
brief  reports  such  as  RTC  Connections ^  will  be  prepared  to  assist 
practitioners  to  Implement  the  findings.    Training  on  Point  Sampling 
will  be  conducted  utilizing  the  materials  discussed  In  this  research 
report* 

Utnization  of  Findings 

The  findings  will  be  directly  utilized  In  several  ways*    Firsts  a 

training  program  will  be  developed  to  enhance  the  competencies  of  Vocational 

Adjustmnet  staff  In  the  area  of  behavior  Identification  and  analysis. 

An   nitlal  training  program  on  Introduction  to  Point  Sampling  has  indicated 

the   uccess  of  using  lecture^  text,  and  audiovisual  aids  In  teaching 

observational  skills  In  Vocational  Evaluation.    The  information  from  these 

efforts  and  this  project  have  resulted  In  a  training  package  designed  to 

enable  adjustment  personnel  to  Implement  Individualized^  behaviorally  orianted, 

vocational  programs.    The  training  programs  are  being  field  tested  at  various 

sites  during  the  developmental  staff* 

Secondly^  the  research  findings  are  being  evaluated  In  terms  of  their 
significance  for  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Adjustmentp  the  need  for  further 
research*  and  their  Impact  on  the  Center's  mission  area  and  rehabilitation 
In  general  * 

Third*  the  competencies  of  adjustment  personnel  to  successfully  Identify, 
monitor*  and  evaluate  the  vocational  behaviors  of  clients  will  be  Identified. 
This  research  Is  expected  to  provide  information  relating  to  the  need  for 
adjustment  personnel  to  have  such  competencies;  therefore*  these  data  will 
be  submlttad  to  the  various  professional  groups  studying  currjculum  for 
training  work  adjustment  personnel. 

Fourth*  the  concepts  of  behavioral  hierarchy*  Point  Sampllngp  and  establishing 
reliability  and  validity  estimates  of  these  concepts  1s  Important  in  terms 
of  Impact  on  educators  and  researchers  In  a  variety  of  disciplines  (psychology, 
sociology*  education*  etc.).    Such  a  system  would  be  applicable  to  other  areas 
of  functioning  of  the  individual  in  a  variety  of  "tasks"  and  settings. 
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14.    Po1icy»  Program^  and  Practice  Changes 

The  findings  of  this  study  will  have  its  irajor  Impact  on  the  practice  of 
adjustment  programs  by  enabling  staff  to: 

1*    Have  a  flexible  observational  and  conceptualization  system  with 
which  to  build  effective  treatment  strategies. 

2.  Identify  and  measure  the  vocational  behaviors  of  clients, 

3.  Monitor  behavioral  Indices  associated  with  intervention  strategy, 

4.  Make  changes  in  intervention  strategy  during  implementation  of 
the  strategy  rather  than  at  the  point  of  termination. 

5*    Be  able  to  quantify  behavior  and  effectively  conmunicate  the 
level  of  vocational  functions  to  other  professionals. 
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•    statement  of  the  Problem 

Purpose 

Assuring  high  quality  evaluation,  adjustment,  counseling,  and  placement 
IVlll^^      Ps^'sons  with  handicapping  conditions  Is  the  fundamental  concern 
m.  IfL  5   "^S  rehabilitation  community.    A  major  determinant  of  service 
quality  Is  whether  or  not  the  personnel  wh„  provide  them  to  clients  are 
competent. 

The  widely  accepted  vehicle  for  training  service  delivery  personnel  is  the 
long-term  or  pre-servlce  (university  undergraduate  and  graduate)  and  short- 
term  programs  sponsored  by  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  Such 
acceptance  is  based  upon  their  general  effectiveness.    Their  continued  effec- 
tiveness In  meeting  the  professional  needs  of  trainees  and  of  the  specific 
service  areas,  though,  will  hinge  upon  training  having  accurately  resolved 
SIX  issues:    (1}  whether  there  are  agreed  upon  competencies  for  the  profes- 
sionals; (2)  who  It  IS  that  needs  training;  (3)  how  these  potential  trainees 

f?  functions  in  service  delivery;  (4)  in  what  areas  they 
have  immediate  and  long-term  training  needs;  (5)  what  type  of  Instructional 
Tormats  (methods  and  training  programs)  are  most  appropriate  to  provide 
the  needed  training;  and  (6)  whether  appropriate  training  resources  (materials 
literature,  personnel,  dollars)  exist  or  can  be  developed  to  meet  Individual 
trainee  needs. 

"Those;sf)Mssues  are  central  to  development  of  appropriate  curricula  and 
training  for  any  profession.    The  first  four  relate  to  the  needs  of  the 
,audience(s)    of  training  and  can  only  be  resolved  through  research.  The 
last  two  issues  relate  to  developing  appropriately  targeted  curricula  or 
training.    They  can  only  be  resolved  once  the  first  four  are  properly  resolved 

Adjustment  personnel  are  in  the  throes  of  clarifying  their  responsibilities 
in  the  rehabilitation  process  and  adjustment's  place  in  the  rehabilitation 
profession.    In  keeping  with  these  efforts,  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
■Administration  funded  the  Work  Adjustment  Curriculum  Development  Workshop 
(Coffey  &  Ellien,  1979)  at  this  Research  and  Training  Center.    Through  the 
workshop.  Coffey,  Ellien,  and  the  project's  steering  coramittee  attempted  to 
obtain  a  definition  of  Adjustment,  identify  the  roles  and  functions  of  the 
Adjustment  Specialist,  identify  training  needs  of  Adjustment  personnel ,  and 
advance  general  efforts  to  develop  and  Implement  appropriate  curricula  for 
training  Adjustment  personnel. 

A  key   part  of  the  workshop  was  a  national  survey  of  Adjustment  practitioners, 
administrators,  and  educators.    That  survey  sought  data  on  the  essential 
abilities,  skills,  and  knowledges  (competencies)  of  an  Adjustment  Specialist 
and  data  on  the  present  training  needs  of  personnel  engaged  in  delivering 
Adjustment  Services.    A  large  and  representative  national  response  to  the 
survey  was  obtained  and  a  national  data  base  Is  now  available  on  professional 
competencies  and  needs  in  one  service  delivery  area.  Adjustment.  Preliminary 
analyses  suggest  that  those  data  can  be  used  to  resolve  the  four  critical 
issues  underlying  the  development  of  proper  Adjustment  training  programs. 
Too,  if  the  analyses  are  focused  directly  on  resolving  the  four  issues,  those 
results  may  provide  the  required  empirical  base  around  which  resources  and 
curricula  for  training  Adjustment  personnel  can  be  coordinated. 
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The  purposes  of  this  project  are  two-fold.    The  first  purpose  is  to  resolve 
Issues  rel,  tid  to  the  "lucliences"  of  training.    Focused  analyses  of  the 
national  data  are  being  undertaken  to  Identify  audiences  of  training,  in  terms 
of  their  educational  and  professional  backgrounds,  their  perceptions  of 
competencies  needed  to  perfonn  the  roles  and  functions  of  an  Adjustment 
Specialist,  and  their  present  training  needs.    The  second  purpose  Is  to 
resolve  issues  related  to  developing  appropriately  targeted  curricula  and 
training.    A  major  search  and  review  of  literature  and  training  materials  is 
being  conducted  to  accomplish  this.    Those  resources  are  being  classified  for 
the  audiences  of  training  and  the  professional  competencies  of  the  Adjustment 
specialist.    Particular  ¥ttehtioh 

instructional  formats  (methods  and  types  of  training  programs)  for  training 
competent  Adjustment  Specialists,  to  formulating  an  empirical  curriculum 
model (s),  and  to  Identifying  training  resources  requiring  development. 

Introduction 

Development  of  curriculum  for  training  rehabilitation  service  delivery  personnel 
has  neither  been  systematic,  or  followed  from  resolution  of  the  six  curriculum 
development  Issues  which  are  basic  to  effectively  training  the  members  of  any 
profession:    (1)  whether  there  are  agreed  upon  competencies  for  the  professionals 
(2)  who  it  Is  that  needs  training!  (3)  how  these  potential  trainees  view 
their  roles  and  functions  in  service  delivery;  (4)  in  what  areas  they  have 
Immediate  and  long-term  training  needsi  (5)  what  type  of  instructional  formats 
(methods  and  training  programs)  are  most  appropriate  to  provide  the  needed 
training-  a  d  (6)  whether  appropriate  training  resources  (materials,  literature, 
personne     dollars)  exist  or  can  be  developed  to  meet  Individual  trainee  needs. 

The  firs   four  Issues  relate  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the  audience  of  the 
training  while  the  last  two  relate  to  production  of  appropriately  targeted 
materials  and  programs.    Historically,  we  have  given  our  energies  to 
attempti  g  to  resolve  those  later  two  issues  without  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  real  options  obtained  from  empirical  investigations  and  resolutions  of 
the  first  four. 

Curriculum  development  has  proceeded.  In  some  respects,  from  stop-gap 
resolutions  of  those  issues  because  the  Immediate  need  for  service  delivery 
personnel  has  been  so  great.    The  "best  opinions"  of  a  1 imi ted  number  of * 
academici  ns  and  practitioners,  as  to  how  and  In  what  personnel  should  be 
trained,  have  had  to  be  relied  upon.    In  most  respects,  though,  this  has  occurred 
because  the  training  needs  of  service  delivery  personnel  have  not  been  viewed 
from  a  national  standpoint  and  have  not  been  viewed  as  needs  conmon  to  rehabili- 
tation service  "professionals."   Empirical  resolutions  at  a  national  level, 
therefore,  have  not  been  attempted.    At  best,  regional  resolutions  of  the  issues 
have  been  attempted  and  regional  needs  have  been  the  base  upon  which  curricular 
or  training  endeavors  have  been  designed. 

In  1979,  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  funded  a  one-year  training 
project  at  this  Center  to  Initiate  the  Work  Adjustment  Curriculum  Developnent 
Workshop  (Coffey  and  Ellien,  1979),  a  national  level  effort  on  one  such 
delivery  area.    As  part  of  the  workshop,  a  national  survey  of  Adjustment 
practitioners,  administrators,  and  educators  was  conducted.    The  survey  Instru- 
ment was  sent  to  every  facility  approved  by  Its  state  vocational  rehabilitation 
agency  for  purchase  of  services  and  to  every  member  of  the  Vocational  Evaluation 
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9ro«„rolAjj2sSt  personnel'""''""'''  Professional  bick- 

imnediatE  training  needs  of  Adjustment  personnel  (Menf  igfg)^   Anafvf..  i««h^  . 

c^it^ca^^■sL^f-w^f "  "13^.'*'°^  ^tudy  (also  the  first 

an  fli"  *  was.    What  are  the  core  professional  competencies  needed  bv 

an  Adjustment  Specialist?"   Analyses  of  ratings  of  importance  of  thl  abil ft v 
??hl  H  i;niJ"°-^'^f  J*'*^""^"*'  identified  19  core  pro^essJLa?  compe?enc  ef 
rnn.        V °^  competencies  are  contained  in  Appendix  B  )  fheJ 

collectively  represent  both  the  broad  and  specific  skills,  abilities  and 

ThllSth^i'tn*-'  A^Jf f^eld  believes  th?s  sjec?al?sj  mi  fhave 
The  breadth  of  the  competencies  and  focuses  of  their  Gse  In  service  delivery 

rS?litatlon°"^rr'"^3"*^  ^J?"*^*^  Adjustment  Sp|^?af?sf  n''"" 

renaon nation.    The  second  question  answered  in  the  study  was    "What  U  *hm 
role  and  function  of  the  Adjustment  Specialist?"   The  names  and  definitions  of 
InstP^f nJ-ff'n?  "'"^  Reviewed  to  obtain  a  clear  definition  of  role  m5  fSnc?ion 
1  rimn?  definition,  the  competencies  were  found  to  depict 

a  complex  relationship  between  the  roles  which  persons  In  service  deli viri  r^n 
perform  (Organizational  Roles)  and  several  distinct  types  of  activit  es  in 

une  cross-ciassification  of  the  competencies  by  roles  and  functions  1^  mn 
tained  in  Appendix  B.)    The  finding  that  there  was  not  a  simple  JSlI  and 
tha"t'';h2  i^^^^i       Adjustment  Specialist  led  Menz  annflien  to  suggest 
that  the  Adjustment  Specialist's  "professional  domain  (in  rehabilitation) 

EvaluaHnn'inH  ^  ^^^^^^^  Incorporating  all  three  funct  ons  Sf  the 

Evaluation  and  the  Placement  roles,  and  the  delivery  function  of  the  Admin 
istrative  role."    (1979,  p.  22=23).    The  third  questioTlnswyd  was. 
IS  the  role  and  function  of  the  Entry-level  Adjustment  Specialist?" 
Competencies  rated  as  most  important  by  respondents  to  the  survey  were 
reviewed  to  get  an  idea  of  (his/her)  identity.    In  this  Menz  and  ElllDn  concluded: 
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"Tht  Entry- level  Adjustment  Specialist  Is  largely 
expected  to  be  able  to  Implanent  adjustment  plans.  .  . 
using  prescribed  teichlng/tralnlng,  behavior  modifica- 
tion and/or  other  change  techniques.  .  .to  be  able  to 
properly  supervise  clients.  .  .and  utilize  evaluative 
data.  .  .to  modify  treatment  programs  (or  suggest 
modifications).  .  .during  the  course  of  the  program 
.  .  .the  Identity  of  the  Entry  Level  Adjustment 
Specialist  is  a  technologist,  in  fact,  appears  to  be 
emerging  in  this  analyses."    (1979»  p.  24-25) 

The  final  question  addressed  in  that  workshop/project  was,  "What  are  the 
present  training  needs  of  Adjustment  personnel?"    Percents  of  the  respon- 
™f^!M'®Pf   4"?  *  training  on  each  competency  were  examined  to  deter- 

mine the  training  needs.    High  needs  were  found  on  nine  of  the  competencies. 
The  five  highest  needs  reflate  to  competencies  required  to  deliver  a  therapeutic 
Adjustment  program  to  individual  clients.    The  next  four  focus  on  background 
evaluation  skills  needed  to  structure  the  Adjustment  situation  and  monitor 
and  effect  changes  m  personal-social  behaviors  of  clients  in  work  situations. 
Lowest  needs  focus  on  management  and  coordination  of  client  work  skill  and 
work  habit  training  in  a  sftuational  or  Industrial  context.    (See  Appendix 

When  such  demographic  variables  as  educational  level,  source  of  Adjustment 
training,  and  work  experience  variables  were  Individually  examined  and 
profiled  i    relation  to  the  Importance  of  the  19  competencies  and  the  expressed 
needs  for  training  on  each,  the  fundamental  curriculum  development  issues  of 
"Who  are  he  audiences  of  training?",  and  "What  are  the  appropriate  instructional 
formats  for  each?",  were  highlighted.    While  it  was  found  that  the  vast  majority 
of  personnel  were  college  educated ,  thai r  col  1 ege  progratte  were  heterogenous 
and  the  source  of  training  in  Adjustment  was  quite  varlableT  One-thlPd  had 
university  training  in  Adjustment,  but  the  rerainder  were  likely  W^^h^^^ 
no  formal  training  or  had  received  their  primary  training  through  short-term 
training  programs.    Further,  while  a  vast  majority  had  previously  wr^^^^ 
outside  rehabil itation.  almost  two-thirds  of  them  were  fairly  stable  rehabll 1- 
tationists,  having  worked  over  two  years  in  rehabilitation  and  half  having  had 
five  or  more  years  experience  in  client  service. 

Should  daiiographic  variables  like  these  be  examined  for  their  interactions, 
one  would  suspect  that  more  light  would  be  shed  by  identifying  severaV  audi ences 
of  training  which  require  different  instructional  approaches.    For  instance, 
an  audience  with  a  strong  rehabil itatlon  prtfaratlpn  and  a  fair  amount  of 
experience  may  profit  from  a  review-discussion  approach  in  a  somewhat  famil iar 
competency  area  or  find  packaged  instructional  materials  an  ef fectlve; instruc- 
tional forn»t  for  developing  a  new  competency.    On  the  other  hand,  an  audience 
with  little  forinal  training  and  experience  may  require  several  short,  highly 
structured .tutorial  sessions  spaced  throughout  6  or  8  months  In  order  to 
become  competent  in  the  sare  area. 
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When  analyses  were  conducted  to  determine  whether  different  groups  of 
respondents  viewed  the  Importance  of  the  professional  competencies  In  the 
same  way  another  fundamental  curriculum  development  issue  was  highlighted. 
How  different  audiences  perceive  their  roles  and  functions  or  the 
pnorlt'es  they  assign  to  different  sets  of  professional  competencies." 
Perceptions  of  the  Importance  of  particular  competencies  held  by  different 
audiences  can  be  expected  to  affect  how  training  impacts  upon  practice. 

+k  I*?-L^^^^®''®"°®*  several  groups  studied,  which  suggests 

that  different  audiences  perform  their  roles  and  functions  in  different  ways, 
depending  on  the  setting  In  which  they  work.    For  example,  competence  training 
in  change  strategies  might  have  high  Impact  on  an  audience  which  perceives 
Its  role  and  function  in  Implementation  of  prescribed  behavior  change  plans 
in  a  facility.    Training  for  competence  in  staff  supervision,  however,  would 
not  very  likely  Impact  much  on  that  same  audience.    In  a  similar  vein,  if  one's 
training  gives  high  emphasis  to  competence  in  personal -social  skill  development 
and  one  seeks  employment  in  an  agency  whe^-e  the  administrative  audience 
places  Itb  major  emphasis  on  competence  In  vocational -skill  development, 
little  impact  of  training  can  be  expected  there  on  client's  personal -social 
deyelopment.    Analyses  of  perceptions  of  the  importance  of  the  competencies 
hel    by  clearly  identified  audiences  should  provide  resolution  of  this 
curriculum  issue. 

And   when  analyses  of  present  training  needs  were  conducted,  two  further 
issues  were  highlighted^  the  issue  of  "What  are  the  Immediate  and  long-term 
training  needs  of  different  audiences  of  training?"  and  the  issue  of  "Whether 
there  are  the  resources  (materials,  literature,  personnel,  dollars)  to  effec- 
tively meet  those  needs?"   The  series  of  Informal  analyses  attempted  to 
tentatively  determine  whether  different  needs  existed  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  between  different  types  of  settings  and  between  people  with 
different  backgrounds.    Major  differences  In  intensity  of  need  for  training 
are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  among  people  with  different 
formal  education  and  adjustment  training  backgrounds. 

More  formal  analyses  of  the  patterns  of  current  training  needs  of  different 
audiences  should  provide  valuable  resolution  for  the  Issue  of  audience  needs 
and  serve  as  a  framework  for  attempts  to  resolve  the  second  Issue  of  availa- 
bility of  resources.    Such  focused  analyses  might  reveal  conditions  such  as  the 
following:    In  states  A  and  B,  the  audience  needs  competency  training  1n  very 
basic  evaluation  technologies,  and  this  training  can  be  efficiently  provided 
by  existing  short-term  training  programs.    The  audience  in  those  states  is 
not  currently  ready  for  Intense,  high  level  training  in  competency  areas 
dealing  with  complex  client  behavior  change.    However,  case  managers  in  states 
C,  D,  and  E  are  non-rehabilitation,  college  educated  and  their  present  need  is 
for  an  intense  competency-based  training  program  in  client  behavior  change. 
A  thorough  review  of  present  literature,  materials,  programs,  and  other 
resources  might  suggest  that  appropriate  curricula  must  be  developed  before 
CD,  and  E  will  have  their  iimiedlate  needs  met  or  before  states  A  and  B 
will  have  their  long-term  training  needs  met. 
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In  s'ummaryi  then^  there  are  six  fundamental  curriculum  development  issues 
which  must  be  resolved  If  effective  competency-based  curricula  and  training 
are  to  be  developed  for  adjustment  professionals.    The  six  highlighted  from 
the  research  of  Menz  and  Ellien  (1979)  and  Menz  (1979)  and  discussed  above 
are:    (1)  whether  there  are  adequately  agreed  upon  competencies  expected  of 
professionals  in  Adjustment;  (2)  who  it  is  that  1s  in  need  of  tralningi  (3) 
how  potential  trainees  view  their  roles  and  functions  in  service  delivery; 
(4)  in  whdt  areas  they  have  Immediate  and  long-term  training  needs;  (5)  what 
types  of  instructional  formats  (methods  and  training  programs  are  most 
appropriate  to  provide  the  needed  training;  and  (6)  whether  appropriate 
training  resources  (materials,  literature,  personnel*  dollars)  exist  or  can 
be  developed  to  meet  individual  trainee  needs* 

Issues  1  through  4  relate  to  the  audience  of  training  and  their  needs.  The 
first  of  those  has  been  fairly  well  resolved  1n  previous  analyses  of  the 
survey  data.    A  series  of  highly  focused  analyses  of  the  survey  data  will 
provide  the  needed  resolution  to  issues  2  through  4. 

The  last  two  issues  are  perennial  Issues  which  curriculum  developers  and 
training  planners  face.    They  cannot  really  be  resolved  until  the  first  four 
Issues  are  fully  resolved.    The  results  of  those  analyses  will  provide 
the  strong  empirical  base  which  is  needed  for  their  resolution  and  which  has 
been  forestalling  development  of  comprehensive  competency-based  training. 
The  project  also  begins  to  resolve  the  two  Issues  of  instructional  formats 
and  resource  availability  by  conducting  an  extensive  search  and  review  of 
existing  literature  and  materials  in  Adjustment  and  allied  disciplines  and  by 
relating  those  resources  to  the  training  audience  competency  needs  Identified 
In  the  research. 

7,  ObJecitves 

The  goal  of  this  project  is  to  provide  trainers  and  educators  with  resources 
for  use  in  the  design*  developments  and  implementation  of  competency-based 
training  for  Adjustment  personnel.    Two  research  and  development  objectives 
are  to  be  pursued  1n  light  of  thfi  goal: 

1.  To  determine  the  needs  and  audiences  of  Adjustment  training. 

2.  To  organize  existing  resources  (literature  and  training  materials) 
for  competency-based  training  of  Adjustment  personnel. 

8.  Methodology 

Subjects 

Subjects  in  this  project  are  the  1884  respondents  to  the  national  survey  of 
Adjustment  personnel  conducted  between  January  and  February  of  1978. 
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Instrument 


Data  used  in  this  project  were  gathered  with  the  "questionnaire  on  the 
Abilities,  SkillSt  and  Knowledges  of  the  Entry  Level  Work  Adjustment 
Specialist."   Respondents  to  the  Questionnaire  were  asked  to  indicate  the 
imwrtance  of  the  65  competency  statements  for  the  Entry  Level  Adjustment 
Specialist  on  a  S-poInt  scale  (l^Absolutely  Essential,  2^Probably  Essential, 
3«Could  be  Useful  in  Some  Specific  Circumstances,  4-Probably  Unessential, 
I^Absolutely  Unessential)  and  to  indicate  their  own  or  their  staff's  need 
for  training  with  respect  to  each  competency  statement.    In  the  last  section 
of  the  Questionnaire,  respondents  were  asked  to  provide  information  on  their 
geographic  location  and  their  educational,  vocational,  and  professional 
background. 

The  questionnaire  was  developed  by  the  Center  as  part  of  a  one-year,  short- 
term  training  grant  (Coffey  &  Ellien,  1979).    The  75  competency  statements 
contained  in  the  questionnaire  resulted  from  comprehensive  reviews  of  rehabili- 
tation, psychology,  and  education  literature  and  the  Input  of  significant 
practitioners,  educators,  and  trainers.    The  questionnaire  was  mailed  afrectly 
to  each  rehabnitation  facility  approved  by  its  state  vocational  rehabilitation 
agency  for  purchase  of  services  and  was  also  included  in  the  January  1978 
edition  of  the  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Work  Adjustment  Association  Newsletter. 
After  a  follow-up  mailing  to  facilities,  B6%  of  the  total  1926  returned 
questionnaires  came  from  the  group  to  whom  the  questionnaires  were  mailed 
directly.    Of  the  total  returned  questionnaires,  1884  were  usable,  a  98% 
usable  return  rate. 

Principal  components  factor  analyses  of  log-transformed  ratings  of  importance 
to  the  65  competency  statements  were  conducted  to  extract  the  20  primary 
factors.    The  19  factors  that  were  interpretable  accounted  for  70.4*  of  the 
variance  due  to  response. 

Procedures 

Objective  1.    Needs  and  Audiences  of  Adjustment  Training.    The  three  steps 
which  are  being  followed  to  accomplish  this  objective  are  outlined  below  in  an 
attempt  to  resolve  curriculum  Issues  2,  3,  and  4  discusssd  above.    (Issue  1 
has  already  been  resolved.)    Procedure  A  identifies  Initial  a  posteriori 
training  audiences  among  the  respondents  to  the  survey.    Procedure  B  determines 
the  role  and  function  expectations  of  the  audiences.    The  third  procedure 
determines  similar  and  dissimilar  training  needs  of  the  audiences.    Procedure  D 
leads  to  development  of  needs  assessment  Instruments  which  can  be  used  to 
define  the  needs  of  particular  training  groups.    The  results  of  these  and 
previous  analyses  of  the  survey  data  will  be  reported  In  two  Center  publica- 
tions.   The  first  report,  tentatively  entitled  "Audiences  and  Needs  In  Adjust- 
ment Training,"  will  focus  on  a  discussion  of  the  first  four  curriculum  develop- 
ment issues  identified  in  the  Introduction  of  this  proposal  and  also  the 
results  of  these  analyses  under  this  objective  and  their  relevance  to  the  last 
two  Issues.    The  second  report  will  be  a  technical  report  covering  methods, 
statistical  techniques,  and  statistical  analyses  of  the  survey  data. 
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Procadura  A,    Training  Audiences,    The  main  analyses  to  idintify  training 
audiences  examine  proTessionalt  educatipnalt  and  vocational  characteristics 
of  Adjustmant  personnal^    Both  empirical  and  logical  procaduras  ara  usad  to 
identify  thase  probable  targets  of  training  programs.    Demographic  charactar- 
istics  wera  first  grouped  Into  logical  clusters  based  both  upon  whather  a  char- 
acteristic might  be  accomnodated  In  training  or  whather  the  characteristic 
ganarally  m%  associated  with  another  characteristic.    Than*  using  a  simple 
index  of  Intensity  of  training  need  (i.a^s  the  percent  of  the  65  quastionnaire 
statanents  for  which  need  for  training  was  Indicated) t  five  anlaysas  of 
variance  were  succasslvely  conducted  to  Isolate  differences  among  res^ndents 
in  terms  of  (1)  their  parsonal  characteristics  (VEWAA  membership^  sax,  age)i 
(2)  their  professional  preparation  (amount  of  education  and  source  of  training 
In  Adjustment);  (3)  their  mrk  axparlence  (amount  of  work  exparlence  In  and 
outside  rehabilitation  and  with  clients)!  (4)  the  charactaristlcs  of  their 
facility  (their  principal  role*  volume  of  clients  and  accreditation  of  the 
facility);  and  (S)  the  location  of  their  emplojmient  (VEWAA  region  and  slia  of 
city).    On  the  basis  of  the  reliable  differences  found  in  these  analysaSt 
specific  clusters  of  persons  are  identified,    Thase  are  then  used  as  initial 
clusters  in  subsequent  analyses  to  identify  differantial  patterns  of  specific 
training  needs  and  to  identify  differential  perceptions  of  the  Adjustmant 
Special ist's  rola  and  function 

Procadura  B,    Parcaptions  of  Roles  and  Functions.    Dominant  groups  (i.e*,  the 
audlancas}  Identified  above  are  the  indapandant  variable  in  analyses  to  determine 
cofmion  and  dissimilar  parceptioni  of  the  roles  and  functions  of  the  Adjustment 
Special ist#    The  19  dapandent  variables  partitioned  on  the  basis  of  audianceSt 
are  first  submitted  to  discriminant  function  analysis  (Roulon  &  Brooks^  1968; 
Tatsuoka.  1970*  1971a)  to  determine  whether  there  ara  systematic  differences 
in  ptrcaptions  of  the  competencias  among  the  audiences. 

Cofnnon^and  dissimilar  perceptions  of  sets  of  the  competencies  among  the 
audlancas  will  next  be  isolated  by  comparing  and  contrasting  the  centroids 
for  groups  on  each  significant  function  derived  through  discriminant  analysis* 
An  extension  of  the  procedures  suggested  by  Tatsuoka  for  multi -group  comparisons 
on  muTtipla  de^^^       variables  (Tatsuoka »  1971a »  1971b)  will  be  used  to  isolate 
audienca  perceptions* 

Factor  scores  for  the  competencies  will  be  transformed  back  to  the  5  point 
scale  with  which  raspondents  rated  each  of  the  original  compatancy  statemantSt 
using  standardiiad  weights  from  the  factor  analysis.    Standardized  weights 
from  tha  discriminant  analyses  will  than  be  applied  to  the  transformed  compe* 
tencles  to  establish  relative  patterns  of  similar  and  dissimilar  perceptions 
of  roles  and  functions  among  the  audiences*   These  patterns  are  examined  by 
Research  and  Training  staff  to  formally  identify  implications  for  training 
respective  to  the  cross^classification  of  roles  and  functions  obtained  by 
Manz  and  Ell  Ian  (1979)  and  existing  training  resources. 


Procedure  C.    Training  Needs.    Patterns  of  simnar  and  dissimilar  training 
needs  among  the  audiences  are  identified  in  this  step.    Independent  variables 
in  these  analyses  are  Initially  the  same  as  those  used  above.  Statistical 
procedures  in  this  step  wtll  parallel  those  used  in  Step  2.    The  dependent 
variables  in  the  analyses,  however,  are  respondent's  estimated  needs  for 
training  under  each  of  tffe  19  competencies  and  a  composite  index  of  need, 
based,  upon  the  weight  derived  In  the  factor  analysis.    In  general,  the 
statistical  procedures  parallel  those  used  In  Procedure      except  that  the 
composite  index  of  need  is'  first  submitted  to  an  Automated  Interaction 
Detection  analysis  (Sonq61st,  Baker,  &  Morgan,  1973)  to  identify  groups 
having  high  priority  needs  for  training. 

Subsequent  to  the  statlsttcal  analyses  of  differences  and  similarities  of 
training  needs  among  the  audiences,  patterns  of  training  needs  are  examined 
by  the  Research  and  Training  staff  to  identify  resources  potentially  In  need 
of  development,  to  relate  them  to  present  training  resources,  and  to  identify 
appropriate  Instructional  formats  to  meet  them. 

Procedure  D.    Training  Needs  Inventory.    These  activities  lead  to  development 
of  needs  assessment  inventory  which  might  be  used  to  profile  training  needs 
of  a  training  audience  or  facility  setting  and  to  identify  training  priorities 
for  an  individual  or  organization.    The  instruments  employ  the  content  of  the 
original  questionnaire  and  build  off  the  statistical  findings  from  the  above 
procedures.    Two  forms  .of  the  Instrument  are  being  developed  (See  Appendix  D). 

One  form  of  the  Inventory  Is  for  use  by  persons  who  expect  to  go  Into  training 
and  a  second  is  more  generalized  and  can  be  used  for  screening.    The  first  is 
based  upon  the  65  statements  from  the  original  survey.    The  second  is  based 
upon  the  competency  factors.    Simple  profiling  routines  for  scoring  each  form 
are  being  developed  which  will  Indicate  perceived  Importance  and  training 
need  among  the  19  competencies.    More  complex  profiling  routines,  based  upon 
weighted  classifications  of  respondents,  may  also  allow  normative  scoring  and 
classification  of  a  group's  or  an  individual's  needs  respective  to  different 
training  audiences. 

Objective  2.    Resources  for  Competency-Based  Training  of  Adjustment  Personnel 

The  activities  under  this  objective  Involve  a  major  search  and  review  of  litera- 
ture and  training  materials  to  begin  resolution  of  curriculum  issues  5  and  6. 
Two  primary  source  documents  for  educators  and  trainers  of  Adjustment  personnel 
will  result  from  those:    (1)"A  Bibliography  of  Resources  for  Use  1n  the 
Training  of  Adjustment  Personnel."    (2)  "A  Model  for  Competency-Based  Training 
of  Adjustment  Personnel . " 

Procedure  A.    Training  Resources.    Preparation  of  a  bibliography  of  training 
relevant  materials  catalogued  under  the  10  competencies  required  develo^ent 
of  a  procedure   for  systanatically  screening  and  classifying  the  vast  literature 
of  rehabilitation,  education,  psychology,  and  sociology.    A  "keyword"  approach 
was  selected  as  the  procedure  which  will  be  most  efficient  in  isolating  the 
relevant  literature  and/or  training  aides.    Key  words  were  Identified  in  the 
definitions  attachejl  to  each  of  the  competencies  and  searches  of  clearinghouses 
and  other  material  retrieval  systems  were  initiated  using  them. 


Subsequenlty,  a  riasonably  efficient  format  was  devised  to  sunmarlzB  and 
abstract  the  literature  and  materials  most  relevant  to  direct  training  of 
personnel  with  respect  to  a  given  professional  competency.    Each  resource 
Included  in  the  bibliography  for  a  competency  provides  (1)  the  full  referencei 
IZ;  the  key  word  in  the  competency  to  which  It  most  relates;  (3)  the  format 
of  the  material  (e.g.,  text,  Journal  article,  film,  training  package);  (4) 
the  audience  which  will  be  able  to  use  the  material  (e.g.,  trainer,  trainee); 
(5J  the  most  efficient  source  for  acquiring  the  material  (e.g.,  ERIC,  NARIC, 
MDC  acquisition  numbers);  and  (6)  general  conments  providing  either  a  succinct 
abstract  of  what  the  material  attempts  to  do  or  a  general  idea  of  how  it 
could  be  used  In  training. 

Identification,  collection  and  annotation  of  material  then  was  initiated 
with  computer,  phone,  and/or  direct  searches  through  the  Materials 
Development  Center,  NARIC,  ERIC,  the  Oklahoma  Clearinghouse  of  Rehabilitation 
Materials,  Auburn  University,  Southern  Illinois  University,  University  of 
Wi scons in-S tout.  New  York  University,  City  College  of  New  York.  Michigan 
State  University,  and  the  Publication  and  Audiovisual  Aides  Directory.  Resources 
available  from  the  Materials  Development  Center's  holdings  are  being  found  to 
be  most  useful  In  this  effort. 

Procedure  B.    Instructional  Formats  and  Models.    With  further  aid  of  other 
members  of  the  training  staff,  specific  tentative  curriculum  units  and  model (s) 
will  be  advanced.    Particular  attention  Is  given  to  basing  the  unit  on  training 
and  learner  objectives  derived  from  one  or  more  of  the  competencies  focused 
on  in  a  given  unit.    Each  objective  can  be  classified  by  appropriate  taxonomic 
level  of  cognition,  tentative  level  of  mastery,  and  relative  career  level  (e.g., 
entry  level)  and  eventually  may  be  used  to  develop  appropriate  assessment 
instruments.   To  serve  as  an  appropriate  example  for  curriculum  develoFwient, 
the  literature  and  Instructional  resources  corresponding  to  one  or  more 
unit  will  be  reexamined,  annotated,  and  cross-referenced  to  each  of  the 
learner  objectives,  and  a  tentative  training  format(s)  developed.  These 
activities  will  result  in  one  or  more  models. 


Timelines 

March,  1981 

Complete  perceptions  of  roles  and  functions  analyses. 

April,  1981 

Complete  training  needs  analyses. 

May,  1981 

Complete  needs  assessment  profiling  routines. 

June,  1981 

Complete  "Audiences  and  Needs  In  Adjustment  Training." 

July.  1981 

Complete  "Training  Needs  Inventory." 

July.  1981 

Complete  annotation  of  bibliographies  for  bibliography 
of  resources. 

August,  1981 

Format  the  bibliography  of  resources. 

August,  1981 

Complete  "Technical  Report." 
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Septembert  1981 


Complete  models  paper. 


Octdbar,  1981 


Novmbtr,  1981 


Publish  and  disseminate  "Technical  Report," 


Dec^bari  1981 


Publish  and. disseminate  "Models  for  Competency-Based 
Training  of  Adjustment  Personnel." 


December,  1981 


Publish  and  disseminate  "Training  Needs. 


11 


Relevance  of  the  Problem 


To  Center's  Mission 


The  mission  of  this  Research  and  Training  Center  focuses  u^n  facility  rihabili- 
tat1 on  services  provided  within  the  context  of  the  state-federal  vocational 
rehabilitation  system*    These  services  encompass  necessary  diagnostic,  rastora- 
tiva,  and  training  functions  which  assist  handicapped  individuals  to  maximize 
their  vocational  developnent.    In  Vocational  Evaluationi  a  wide  variety  of 
assessment  technlquis  ara  utilized  In  determining  clients'  vocational  potantial 
for  the  purposes  of  eligibility  detarmination,'  service  planning,  and  development 
of  the  clients'  vocational  goals.    In  Vocational  Adjustment  services,  various 
therapeutic  techniques  are  utIViied  to  enhance  the  clients'  ability  to  adapt 
and  cdpr-personany,  sociany,  and  vocationany  to  the  world  of  work  and 
associated  environmental  settings*    In  Placament,  another  array  of  techniques 
which  prepare  the  client  to  seek  and  maintain  employment  is  used  to  achieve 
the  rehabilitation  goal  of  maxlmiilng  the  individual 's  vocational  devalopment* 

The  Center's  core  area  of  research  within  facnity-state  agency  vocational 
rehabilitation  is  more  speciflcany  defined  by  three  lines  of  programmatic 
research  which  parallel  these  service  entitlesi  Vocational  Evaluation,  Voca- 
tional Adjustment,  and  Placement*    In  addition,  the  interrelationships  among 
these  lines  of  prograninatic  research  ara  ensured  through  a  line  of  research  In 
Rahabnitation  Resource  Development  and  Managemant.    This  line  of  programmatic 
research  includes  the  davalopment  of  data  bases  for  assessing  the  impact  of 
service  combinations  on  client  outcome  and  provides  baseTine  information  for 
datarmlning  affects  of  ctengas  in  program  delivary*    This  line  also  proivdas 
for  the  coordination  of  research,  development  of  research  resources,  and 
enhancement  of  dissemination  and  utlliiation  activities. 

From  Figure  1,  It  can  ba  seen  that  the  rasaarch  of  three  projects  (R*30,  R*39i 
and  R-40)  Impact  on  Rehabilitation  Resource  Development  and  Management.  Five 
projects  deal  primarily  with  Vocational  Evaluation  (R-37,  R-42,  R*44,  (P)R-51t 
and  (P)R-52)*    Three  projects  address  specific  concerns  within  Vocational 
Adjustmant  (R-41,  R-43,  and  R-4S),  and  three  projects  have  been  initiated  in 
the  area  of  Placement  and  Employment  (R-48,  R-49i  and  R-50). 

This  project  primarily  relates  to  tha  Center's  emphasis  on  improvement  of 
Vocational  Adjustoient  Services*    As  a  research  and  training  projact,  It  will 
extend  tha  efforts  of  the  recently  completed  Curriculum  Developnent  Workshop 
conducted  by  tha  Center  on  Adjustment  (Coffey  &  El  lien,  1979)  and  funded  under 
a  training  grant  from  the  Rehabnitatlon  Services  Administration*    Under  this 
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programs. 

The  project  helps  unify  the  common  research  and  training  efforts     It  is 

rehfhim*?,-Sr°r'''^-'""'S^  with  much  needed  data  on  personnel  providing 
rehabilitation  services  and  some  indication  of  professional  areas  In  which 

l^^'  f  "eeded'.    Competency,  tra  ning  needs 

and  demographic  data  on  professionals  will  be  highly  usefulas  training  aoes 

as  welfarASfuS*        '"^"^^  PPOgrlms'^in  VocatlonarESalSa??! 

fvL  L2  *    u™"*:-  Training  resources  organized  or  developed  from  the  project 
PfPnrJfJn  f  J°         ^'P'*        ^™ed1ate  benefit  to  the  Centers  ongoing 
fo^^Oju^yrSe^sS^^  ^P-^^^^  tra1n?ng1rograms 

To  Rehabilitation 

The  quality  of  rehabilitation  provided  to  persons  with  handicapping  conditions 

HJ^^  V^'PT^V  ?^  professional  rehabilitation  wLunity. 

the  state^federa    vocational  rehabilitation  program,  and  all  consumer  gSs 
A  major  determining  factor  effecting  such  quality  is  the  competence  Jf  personnel 
Silaps°"      P«^aP^°fessional,  and  administrative)  working  with  personrwlth 

Well  accepted  vehicles  for  providing  the  rehabilitation  program  with  appropri- 
ately equipped^personnel  are  the  programs  funded  by  RSA  to  provide  pre-service 
in-service,  and  short-term  training.    While  such  wide  acceptance  is  based  ' 
^SS!In^l!f  FT'    effectiveness  of  these  programs,  continued  development  of 
appropriate  traimng/matenals  has  rarely  proceeded  from  a  consistent  base  of 
systematically  gathered  and  analyzed  data.    Such  data  now  appears  to  exist  at 
n/tlrT  H  l^^'^/Ti  o"e  area.    This  project  attempts  to  optimize  the  utility 
of  those  data  and  through  systematic  analysis  and  extrapolation,  provide  timely 
resources  usefu   to  educators  and  trainers  for  designing,  redes  gn In g,  and  Sfe- 
menting  increasingly  effective  rehabilitation  training  programs. 

Client  Characteristics 

Clients  are  not  directly  involved  in  this  research  utilization  project 
The  primary  long-term  beneficiaries  of  the  results,  however   ■•'ill  be  " 
individual  clients  who  receive  services  from  Adjustment  personnel  that  are  mre 
comprehensively  and  adequately  trained  to  provide  effective  vocational,  personal - 
and  social  Adjustment  services  to  them.  i  p  i, 

411  t  • 

Current  Year's  Activity 

The  four  main  activities  simultaneously  engaged  in  this  year  have  concentrated 
on  planning  and  developing  the  expected  products  of  the  project:    (1)  draftinq 
initial  forms  of  a  training  needs  inventoryi  (2)  continuing  the  training  needs 
analyses;  (3)    developing  annotated  bibliographies;  and  (4)  developing  training 
units.    The  first  two  relate  to  progress  in  attaining  the  training  needs  and 
training  audience  identification  objective.    The  last  two  activi-ies  relate 
to  progress   toward     attaining  the  training  resource  and  curric  lum  development 
objectives.  •  -  r 
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DevelQprent  Qf  a  Training  Needs  Inventory,    The  Training  Needs  Inventory  Is 
to  help  practitioners  and  administrators  clarify  and  set  priorities  among 
needs  (See  Appendix  D).    The  TNI  will  be  avanable  In  two  forms:  Form 
Training  Priorities*  Is  designed  for  use  by  administrators  of  Vocational/ 
Work  Adjustment  Programs  who  are  planning  for  the  training  needs  ot  their 
personnel.    Form      Role  and  Needs  Analysiss  Is  being  designed  for  use  by  the 
rehabilitation  practitioner  In  selecting  training  programs  which  will  best 
meet  their  training  needs.    The  two  forms  can  be  used  separately  or  jolntly- 

An  administrator  uses  the  training  priorities  form  of  the  TNI  by  considering 
what  It  is  that  they  expect  their  staff  to  do  in  Adjustment,  the  goals  and 
various  processes  of  their  Adjustment  program,  the  more  pervasive  goals  of  their 
agency,  the  clients  their  agency  serves ,  and  their  future  plans  for  the  agency 
In  light  of  the  19  professional  competencies  of  the  Adjustment  Specialist, 
First,  the  administrator  considers  "how  important"  It  is  for  their  staff  to 
have  an  adequate  knowledge  or  skill  in  the  areas  tapped  by  the  Individual 
competency  If  staff  are  to  be  effective  v>1th  their  clients.    Next*  they  consider 
"how  well  developed"  are  the  skills,  abilities  and  knowledges  of  their  staff 
In  the  important  areas.    Finally,  they  Identify  their  fundamental  "priority 
training  needs." 

Benefits  are  expected  for  both  administrators  and  for  development  of  better 
training.    Administrators  will  (1)  clarify  the  skins,  abilities  and  knowledges 
expected  of  their  staff  if  they  are  to  provide  quality  services  to  their 
agency's  ellentsi  (2)  Identify  those  areas  where  staff  have  adequately  and 
inadequately  developed  skills,  abilities  and  knowledges;  and  (3)  set  priorities 
among  the  training  needs  of  their  staff.    By  comparing  profiles  against  the 
Center's  data  bases  on  professional  competencies  and  resources,  these  data 
can  help  us  In  (1)  identifying  existing  training  programs  which  may  already 
be  able  to  meet  particular  staff  training  needsi  (2)  plan  modifications  to 
present  curricula;  or  (3)  design  more  specifically  targeted  training  programs. 

An  individual  or  group  of  potential  trainees  uses  the  Role  and  Needs  Analysis 
form  of  the  TNI  by  considering  what  it  is  that  they  do  in  their  present  job 
in  Adjustment  (or  the  job  they  plan  to  attain),  the  goals  and  programs  of  their 
agency,  the  elients  they  work  with,  and  their  career  goals  in  light  of  65 
competency  statOTents.    First,  they  consider  "how  important"  it  is  to  have  an 
adequate  knowledge  or  skill  If  they  are  to  be  effective  with  the  clients 
they  serve*    Next,  they  considar  "how  well  developed"  are  their  skills,  abilities 
or  knowledges.    Finally,  they  identify  the  specific  skills,  abilities  and  know- 
ledges which  are  their  "priority  training  needs." 

Use  of  this  form  should  have  benefits  for  both  individuals,  groups  and  the 
Center's  ongoing  efforts  in  curriculum  development.  By  comparing  profiles 
against  the  Center's  data  bases  on  the  professional  competencies  and  needs 
of  other  practicing  adjustment  professionals,  detailed  analyses  of  (1)  the 
Individual's  or  group's  perceived  professional  role;  (2)  their  training  needs 
relative  to  their  present  or  long-term  professional  goals;  and  (3)  identifica- 
tion of  training  options  available  through  the  Center  can  be  obtained. 
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Collectively,  udta  from  these  can  form  a  basis  for  targeting  specific  training 
programs  and  for  identifying  changes  in  the  needs  of  rehabilitation  personnel 
for  training. 

Training  Needs  Analyses.    A  new  product  was  seen  as  needed   and  possible 
under  this  project  (the  training  needs  inventory  reviewed  above)  and  has 
provided  an  additional  useful  focal  point  for  data  analysis  activities. 
Having  deyeloped  compatible  inventories,  the  analyses  have  taken  into  account 
both  the  initial  intent  of  identifying  appropriate  training  audiences  (in 
terms  of  intensity  of  need,  patterns  of  needs,  and  patterns  of  role  expectancies) 
and  the  new  corelary     Intent  of  completing  basic  routines  for  scoring  and 
profiling  individual  and  group  responses  to  the  Inventories.    Analyses  started 
late  In  the  reporting  period  have  concentrated  on  identifying  distributions 
of  need  Intensity  for  comparison  of  individual  and  group  profiles.  Subsequent 
to  completion  of  those  analyses  (which  will  provide  targetable  priority  groups 
for  training  in  Adjustment),  the  final  analyses  will  yield  routines  for  scoring 
and  classifying  the  patterns  of  needs  and  patterns  of  perceptions  which  dif- 
ferent groups  of  individuals  bring  with  them  to  Adjustment  programs. 

Development  of  Annotated  Bibliographies.    Significant  progress  has  been  made 
this  year  in  developing  bibliographies  for  use  In  developing  curriculum  and 
training  which  are  referenced  to  the  10  professional  competencies  for  Voca- 
tional Adjustment.    Originally,  resources  for  all  19  competencies  were  to  be 
Identified  and  full  annotation   done  for  at  least  one  competency.  Activity 
last  year  was  initiated  by  developing  procedures  for  collecting  and  annotating 
resources  and  by  partial  annotation  of  resources  for  4  of  the  19  competencies. 
Activity  this  year  has  led  to  partial  or  full  annotation  of  resources  for  the 
following  10  of  the  19  competencies: 

1.  Specific  Marketable  Skills  and  Work  Habits 

2.  Individual  Client  Programming 
4.  Behavior  Modification/Change 
6.  General  Client  Progranming 

10,  Principles  of  Human  Behavior/Behavior  Change 

11.  Personal -Social  Development 

14.  Employment  Opportunities  and  Client  Placement 

16.  Teaching/Training  Technologies 

17.  General/Specific  Employment  Acquisition  Skills 
19.  Production/Industrial  Operations 

Selection  of  competencies  for  annotation  in  the  current  year  was  based  upon 
ongoing  needs  of  the  Center's  training  section    for  relevant  materials  for 
conducting  training  and  for  developing  specific  training  units.    Between  40 
and  50  references  have  been  identified  and  are  or  have  been  annotated  for 
each  of  the  10  competencies.    The  remaining  9  competencies  will  be  completed 
this  coming  year. 

Development  of  Training  Units.    Specific  training  units  are  currently  being 
developed  for  use  in  the  Center's  short-term  training  programs  in  Vocational/ 
Work  Adjustment.    Combined  with  the  resource  Identification  activities  and  the 
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inalyses  which  identify  training  audiences  and  their  needs,  these  units  will 
eventually  be  the  basis  around  which  curriculum  rrodels  are  fonnulated.  This 
year,  training  staff  have  concentrated  on  Identifying  units  (both  in  the 
Center's  Adjustnient  and  Evaluation  training  programs)  which  provide  some 
coverage  of  specific  competencies,  competencies  for  which  there  is  an  inriedlate 
or  long-tenn  need  to  develop  units,  and  initiating  development  of  new  training 
units  which  can  augment  existing  training  programs  or  become  parts  of  new 
training  programs  In  Vocational/Work  Adjustment.    Fourteen  units  for  Vocational 
Adjustment  training  are  Identified,  planned,  underway,  completed,  or  await 
redevelopment.    Further,  they  do  or  will  directly  incorporate  the  findings 
of  the  project*    They  represent  a  major  research  utilization  strategy  as  well 
as  a  process  activity  of  the  project  (See  Utilization  Section). 

For  each  of  these  units,  a  consistent  format  is  followed  so  that  content  can 
be  controlled*    First,  each  unit  has  a  source  of  trainer  objectives,  based 
upon  the  competencies  and  for  which  counterpart  learners'  objectives  can  be 
Identified  for  a  specific  training  group.    Second,  a  detailed,  but  adaptable 
outline  of  the  concepts,  order  and  format  for  pursuing  the  objectives  Is  pro- 
vided.   Thirdly,  an  extensive  bibliography  Is  attached.  Fourthly,  overheadSt 
handouts  and  the  most  relevant  training  aids  are  provided   to  complete  each 
unit.    These,  In  turn,  are  backed  up  with  materials  and  resources  contained 
in  the  training  division  library. 

Dissemination  of  Findings 

Four  key  papers  will  be  the  prime  products  of  this  project  (See  Utilization 
of  Findings)  as  publications  of  the  Research  and  Training  Center,  Demographic 
characteristics,  competency  patterns,  and  training  need  patterns  of  Adjust- 
ment  personnel  will  be  sumnarlzed  1n  the  first  paper.    It  sfwuld  be  of  partic* 
ular  use  In  designlrg  targeted  training  programs  and,  as  a  status  report  on 
the  Adjustment  field  in  the  1970's,  It  should  also  be  of  use  as  a  benchmark 
when  similar  studies  of  the  field  are  conducted  in  the  future.  Dissemination 
of  this  report  will  be  through  the  Interface  and  research  publication  series 
and  highlighted  in  the  RTC  Connection. 

The  next  two  papers  will  directly  focus  on  application  of  research  findings 
in  the  training  and  education  of  Adjustment  personnel.    Of  these,  the  first 
would  provide  a  bibliography  tied  to  the  19  competencies,  while  the  second 
would  propose  a  competency-based  curriculum  irodel.    The  audience  for  these 
papers  will  be  trainers  and  educators  of  personnel  in  rehabilitation  and 
allied  fields.    Both  papers  will  be  widely  disseminated  to  such  groups  through 
Center  research  and  training  publications.    It  is  also  anticipated  that  the 
curriculum  model  will  be  submitted  for  publication  In  such  journals  as  the 
Journal  of  Rehabilitation,  or  VEMAA  Journal  and  as  a  paper  for  presentation  to 
professional  organizations  concerned  with  the  training  and  education  of  rehab* 
llitatlon  personnel.    Collectively,  these  twQ  documents  can  be  expected  to  be 
primary  documents  for  use  by  the  Center's  training  staff  in  development  and 
redevelopment  of  its  short*term  training  programs  in  Adjustment. 

The  last  paper  will  be  a  comprehensive  technical  report.    It  will  contain  the 
detailed  analyies  of  the  survey  data,  the  sources  for  Its  design,  and  the 
methods  of  analysis  employed.    The  audience  for  It  will  be  applied  researchers 


in  State  agencies*  universities^  and  raseafch  centers  engaged  in  the  study, 
evaluations  and  Improvement  of  the  rehabilitation  profession.    It  is  expected 
to  be  of  major  value  as  a  benchmark  source  when  similar  studies  of  Adjustment 
personnel  are  undertaken.    It  will  be  disseminated  as  a  research  monograph 
in  limited  numbers, 

Util ization  of  Findings 

The  project  is  directed  at  developing  products  which  are  directly  usable 
in  trie  planning  and  delivery  of  Adjustment  training  to  potential  and  present 
day  rehabilitation  personnel.    Five  articles^  reports,  and/or  resource  docu-- 
ments  are  expected  from  this  project  and  represent  one  utilization  strategy, 

1.  Audiences  and  Needs  In  Adjustment  Training 

2.  The  1978  National  Survey  of  Adjustment  Personnel: 
A  Technical  Report 

3*    A  bibliography  of  Resources  of  Use  in  the 
Training  of  Adjustment  Personnel 

4.  Models  for  Competency- based  Training  of 
Adjustment  Personnel 

5,  Training  Needs  Inventory  for  Training  of 
Adjustment  Personnel 

The  second  utilization  strategy  directly  incorporates  the  findings  of  the 
research  competencies  and  needs  into  the  Vocational  Adjustment  training  units. 
The  units  are  key  ones  in  our  present  or  future  in-^servlce  training  programs 
for  facility  personnel.    The  15  units,  in  various  stages  of  planning,  develop- 
ment, redevelopment,  or  completion  are  the  following: 

Compi  eted 

Development  of  Individual  Adjustment  Plans/ Goal  Planning 
Behavior  Management 

Attitudes  Toward  Disabled/Disadvantaged 
Production/ Industrial 

Underway 

Behavioral  Counseling/Group  Processes 
Behavior  Identification  and  Analysis  Methods 
Overview  of  the  Placement  Process 

To  Be  Developed 

Occupational  Inforrration 
Job/Task  Analysis 

Professional  Communications/Staffing/Report  Writing 
Professional  Growth  and  Development 

Planned 

Tools  of  Adjustment 

Independent  Living  Assessment 

Trends  and  Issues  in  Adjustment  Services 


i4,    pQllcy,  Program,  and  Practice  Changes 


The  long-tirm  effects  of  this  project  will  be  reflected  1n  the  practice  and 
delivery  of  Adjustment  services  to  Individual  clients.    The  short-term  effects 
win  be  seen  1n  the  content  and  manner  In  which  Adjustment  personnel  are  trained. 

Given  a  knowledge  of  those  presently  providing  Adjustment  services;  a  knowledge 
of  the  overall  domains  1n  which  they  must  be  competent  to  adequately  serve 
their  cllentSt  respective  to  expected  roles  and  function;  a  knowledge  of  the 
areas  In  which  they  are  presently  In  need  of  training;  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
differential  training  needs  of  practitioners  around  the  country^  a  cohesive 
competency-based  curriculum  model  can  be  outlined  which  accounts  for  both 
inmedlate  and  long-tera  concerns  In  the  training  of  competent  personnel. 
Around  such  a  model,  appropriate  training  materials  and  resources  can  be  aligned 
and  direct  training  applications  can  be  devised  to  produce  Increasingly  effective 
pre-servlce.  In-service^  and  short-term  training  of  Adjustment  personnel. 

Such  Improvements  In  training  of  Adjustment  personnel  can  be  expected  to  lead 
to  greater  differentiation  and  definition  of  services  provided  to  Individual 
cllentSp    More  highly  skilled  and  adequately  trained  personnel  are  likely  to 
be  found  In  the  practice  of  Adjustmenti  with  commensurate  benefits  evidenced 
In  the  precision  and  effectiveness  of  the  services  designed  for  Individual 
clients.    In  that  the  shape  of  the  overall  rehabilitation  program  1s  partially 
defined  In  terms  of  the  effectiveness  and  structure  of  the  services  provided  to 
clients,  qualitative  changes  In  the  program  might  be  anticipated.    In  particular, 
shorter,  more  efficient,  prescriptive  and  precise  rehabilitation  for  clients 
might  be  a  long-term  result  of  a  resMrch/tralnIng  project  such  as  this* 
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Ninitien  Pro  sssion  ]  c  mpitenciii  of  the  Wjystnent  Siee"i11it 


mum  m* 


OS 


1.  Specific  Harkitibli  Skills  and  WsrHabits 
(90,  15,  Ih) 


2>  Individual iied  Cliint  Progfaming 
(B8.  S,  4.3) 


s/Papif  Work 


3.  Professicnal  Comunica 
(37,  8,  3.aj 


4.  Bihavior  Hodification/Ghangs 

(32,  14,  n] 

5.  Client  Supervision 

(89,  19.  IJ) 

6.  General  Cliint 

(80,  6,3.9 


7.  Reliabilitition  as  a  Procfss 
(31.  4.4./) 


8.  Hocationil  Inforfsatlon  ant]  Risourcei 
(77,  7,3.8) 


9,  Vocitionil  Evaluation  Teetmology 
(?5,  17,  2.1) 


10.  Pflnciplis  of  HuMn  lihiviof/iitiivior  Cliingi 
(?S,  2,  6,2) 


U.  Ptrsonal/iaeial  Devil  spfflint 
(72,  10,  3.7) 


DEFINITION  OF  CQHPETENCY 


er|c 


Rilitis  primarily  to  tiaching/triining  tlii  client  in  both  a 
ipicific  ikill  and  the  bihivioril  habits  riqylrid  to  obtain 
and  work  at  i  job  which  that  spicifie  ikill  would  demand. 

Rilatis  to  the  activitiis  of  the  spicialist  undertaken  to 
collite  nlevant  inforMtlon  about  an  individual  client,  to 
lelect  appropriate  methods  for  obssrving  and  ncnitoring  a  eliint, 
and  to  impleniint  in  appropriati  adjuitient  program  which 
includii  both  relivant  personi  and  procidurii." 

Relates  to  activities  of  translit1n§  thi  facility's  role  and 
case  findings  on  a  client  to  iignificant  persons  involved  in 
the  client 'I  nhabilitition, 

Relatis  to  an  operational  underitanding  of  how  to  devise,  iiiiple- 
rent,  and  monitor  processes  for  ciianging  or  adjusting  cliint 
behaviori.  '  '  ' 

Relatil  to  use  of  approppiate  techniquis  for  supirvising  clients 
while  providing  lervicss  to  them, 

Rilites  to  activitifi  and  tiehnologiei  for  diveioping  and 
implementing  a  general  adjustrent  servici  which  optimiies 
rifirral  and  comiunity  resources  (i.e.,  other  lerviciSj  other 
personi  significant  to  the  cliintj  and  adjuitnfint  tichnologlii. 

iiiitis  to  the  theoretical  founditions  of  adjuitiint,  vocational, 
and  personal Ity  developrent,  ths  impact  of  disability  on 
rehabilitation,  and  thi  general  state  vocational  rehabilitation 
prograiii, 

Relates  to  having  a  background  of  inforiition  and  niourcii 
rigarding  jobs  and  occupations,  This  backgraund  Infomtion 
n  both  peral  and  spicific  to  the  eownity  in  which  the 
program  1i  offirid, 

^elatii  to  a  fundanental  knowlidgi  of  tools,  techniquis,  and 
Initruiints  that  are  iviilable  and  can  bi  used  for  the  diagnosii 
andivalyatlon  of  cliintSi 

Rilitii  to  having  adiguati  thioritieal  foundations  In  learning, 
personality,  individual  and  group  bihavior,  idjuitmint  and  disa^ 
Dilitiis,  and  the  tiehnologiei  for  introducing  new  bihaviors  or 
changing  old  behiviori. 

Relates  to  ictivitiis  of  couniillng/initfuction  (including  group 
and  individyal)  which  are  dirietid  at  providing  ikilli  or 
iffeetivi  adjustfflint  of  ikills  in  the  social -personal  ariii 
hiidid  for  survival  in  thi  non-vQCitisnal,  as  well  is  the  251] 
vocational  world  of  thi  client. 


12.  Oisab111ty/Tar|et  Group  CharacteHstlci 
§1  3,7) 


IB.  Staff  Sypirvision 
(66,  13, 2J) 


16.  Teaching/Training  rei 
(62,  12,  2.9) 


m 


Ih  teral/Basi'c 

(60.  11,  3.0) 


iition  Skill! 


IS.  Job  Analyiii  iiid-Oevilopiint/Hodlfication 
(M.  18,  y) 


10.  Production/Industfial  Qpiratlons 
(32,  1,8.?) 


Rilatis  to  a  gineral  understanding  of  disabilitiis  ind  minority/ 
disidvintagMt  pbliis  (imI,  social,  pe™i, 


Watis  to  thi  tiiks  involvid  in  selicting,  administenng,  and 
ntfrpriting  the  ffndingi  from  testi,  work  lasples,  and  h 
tectinologies  used  to  ivalyate  the  client.  " 

Watii  to  diviloping  job  marketi  for  clients  and  tHi  widi  ranoe 
of;ri  and  post  placiTOnt  activities  nieded  to  insyrt  adiquate 
client  adjustment  on  thi  job  once  placmt  is  iccofflpliihid. 
i^iiatis  to  maintenance  of  a  pr-ofesiionil  i^orl:  adjustirent 
taff  through  usi  of  ippropriati  supervision  and  in-iervice 
training. 

Relates  to  activltiis  for  divelopmint  and  impleiintation  of  learn- 

Iff I!f"?  ^f"^'^  ^"=^^"9  technigies/work,  nda  ! 

m  e  itt  ngs)  which  are  congruent  with  ths  client  a  ilitii  lo 
that  c  lent  pdimic/iducationil  skilli  are  brou  ht 
Jimral  ivi .  fhiie  ictivitiis  include  the  sil  ctio .  rodifica- 
ion  and  or  devilopmint  of  raterials  and  identificatio  of  r- 
ii|s  which  can  be  TOit  effictively  yied  to  t^ 

Wates  to  activitiei  (teaching/training)  directed  atdiviloptng 
a  minimi  livil  of  compitfnce  in  the  cliint  with  respect  to 

Jelatei  to  divilopment  (or  modification)  of  work  taiks  and  work 
simplis  to  be  used  in  the  evaluation  of  clienti  baiid  ypo 
analyiei  of  the  componenti  of  i  particular  job,  " 


^slitis  to  ikills  of  cofflpitineiis  which  ire  needid  to  oaintain 
a  continuoui  production  line.  Hon  generniy.  it  relatii  to 
Skills  nseded  for  maintininci  of  a  work  contiKt  under  which  the 
iojuitment  propm  is  dillvired  to  the  client 
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« esswti«l,  {})  the  order  In  »liich  the  « ^cfid  T  tn"''*'^'"^  t'^stercy 
(3)  till  percent  of  wrtance  due  t.  resw"Srft"by  ?ke  fl!to*  '^^^ '»"»^'^' 
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ORSAfjlZATIOflilL 
ROLES 


ADJUSMNT 


hi 


FLACENEfiT 


AOHINISTRATION 

AND  mmm 


Ciassificitipn  of  Pr  fessional  Coptenciis  by  Organizationil  Rolsi  and  Opirat  onal  FyncH-.«.i 


]0W 


IMPLEMEflTATIDN  Ai  DELIVEfty 


Vocational  Evaluation  as 
a  Procsss 


Professional  Coimunica^ 
tions/Paper  Work* 

Cliint  Sypervision* 

Staff  Supervision 

Production/Industrial 
Operitions 


OPERATIONAL  FU^CTIOi 


Specific  Marketable  ^killq 

inan 

n'duali 

and  Work  Habits* 

Pre 

igraiiii 

Individualized  Client 
Progrming* 

Oener 

■al  Gli 

Behavior  Modification/ 

gfi 
Teac^ 

ming* 
inp/Tr 

Cnangi 
Genera]  Client  Pro- 

nol 

ogies 

graning* 

Persona] -Social  Develop* 
ment 

Oeneral/Basic  Einployment 
Acquisition  Skills 

Emplopnt  Opportunities 
and  Client  Placement 

Emplo 
Cli" 

pnt  C 
^nt  Pla 

PLANflli  AND  PEyEiOPMENT 


Job  Analysis  and  Development/ 
Modification 


^Competencies  ranked  highest  in  importance  by  survey  respondents 


BACiROUi  OR  ANTECEDENT  iOyLEDGES 

l/ocationil  Evaluation  Tech^ 
nol ogies 


Rehabilitation  as  a  Process 

Prlnciplei  of  Human  iehavior/ 
Behavior  Change 

Disebllity/Target  Group 
Characteristics 

Teaching/Training  Tech- 
nologies 


Vocational 
Resources 


and 


2oO 


APPENDIX  C 

National  Training  Needs  of  Adjustrrent  Personnel 


aiii 


Vocational  Ivilyation  Tichnolog  IS 

-Job  &ys1s  ani  Diviopiint/ffedificatisn 

AWUSIMEfiT 
Specific  Harkitible  SMlliinlW^^^ 

IndiviWiiad  Cliint  Progfaiiing 

Behavior  HodifTcatiori/Change 

Genera]  Cliint  PrograniRg 

bition  as  a  Process 

IS  of  Hunn  Bfiiaviop/Befiavior  Chingi 

Pirsonal-Soclai  Oivilopi^ent 

Diiability/Target  Group  Charaeteriitiei 

Teaching/Training  Techiiologiis 

Ginerai/Basic  EnpiopeRt  Ae^uiiition  Sknii 


mm 

al  ir.forinatlon  and  Kisourcis 


Imploprit  Opportunitiii  and  Cliint  Plieiiient 


Pro^ssipfiai  Cwunlcations/Paper  Work 
Cllefit  Supirvision 
Staff  Supervlsiofi 
Praduction/Industrial  Opiratiofis 


OWIZATIONAL  MLEI 


PimiNNKD  OFTRAim 
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Vocational /Work  Adjustment  Training  Needs  Inventory 
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December  1980 

Ffsdrlak  E,  ManSp  Ph«S« 

Rssaaroh  and  Tralalng  Cntar 
Stout  Vocational  Rehabllltatlpn  Instltuta 
University  of  Wlseonsin  Stout 
Manownlai  Vlaaonil^  54751 


Not  tor  G^nora 


Tha  yoeatlonal/Wofk  Adjustsant  TralAteg  Naads  Imvantory  (TNI)  was  daalgsad 
to  halp  praetltlonarg  and  admlnistraters  alarlfy  and  sat  prlorltlas  among  the 
training  naads  of  rahabllitatl^    persoimel  Mgagad  in  AdJugtiDant»    The  TNI  is 
fpundad  upon  tha  natlonwida  rssaarch  the  Raseareh  and  Training  Cantar  conduatad 
to  idanttfy  tha  profassiMal  oompataneles  of  the  Adjustiiiant  Spaoiallstt  (Saa 
Ellian*  Manz  i  Coffey,  1979|  Hmz^  1979,  1980,  1981a,  1981b|  Manz  &  BlUan,  1979) 

Tha  TOI  Ig  available  to  two  forw.    fovm  A,  Traintog  Prlorltlasp  Is  dasl^ad 
7for  iMa'^by^adxtoistrat 

^  for  ^a  training  naads  of  thair  parsomial*    7om  B,  Rola  and  Naads  Analysis,  is 
|dasl^ad  for  usa  by  tha  rehabilitation  practitiraar  in  saleottog  tratotog 

p^gr^^  ^11  beiit  maat  thalr  training  naads*    Tha  two  forM  ean  ba  usad 

saparataiy  or  usa  Jotatly. 


The  Training  Prlorltlag  form  of  the  Training  Needs  Inventory  (TOI/TP)  vai 
dtslgned  for  adainlatratora  like  yourself  who  must  identify  and  set  priorities 
among  Che  training  needs  of  their  rehabilitation  personnel  and  who  id.ll  then 
identify  traintog  resources  which  will  aost  efficiently  neet  those  needs.  You 
will  find  that  you  can  use  to  TNl/TP  ideutlfy  and  set  priorities  among  you  staff's 
present  needs  and  also  identify  those  long-tem  training  needs  which  can  he  plaimed 
for  for  the  future  developmTOt  of  your  agency  *s  service  progrmsp 

As  you  go  about  eoi^letlng  the  TOI/TPs  you  ^11  consider  what  it  is  that 
you  expect  your  staff  to  do  in  adjuscment,  the  goals  and  various  processes  of 
your  adjustffient  progrrai  the  more  pervasive  goals  of  your  agency ^  the  clients 
whom  your  agency  serves ^  and  your  future  plans  for  the  agency  to  light  of  the 
professional  competencies  of  the  Adjusterat  Specialist,    First ,  you  will  consider 
!!how  lEportant"  it  is  for  your  staff  to  have  an  adequate  taowledge  or  skill  to 
the  areas  tapped  by  the  indl'^dual  co^etency  In  order  that  they  be  effective 
with  their  clients,    Next^  you  will  consider  "how  well  developed"  are  their 
skills,  abilities  and  knowledges  to  these  important  areas.    Finally ,  you  fdentlfy 
their  fimdamental  "priority  training  needs 

toce  you  have  carefully  completed  the  TNI/TP|  you  will  have(l)  clarified  the 
skills p  abilities  and  knowledges  you  eKpect  your  staff  to  possess  If  they  are  to 
provide  quality  services  to  your  agency's  cllmtsi  (2)  identified  those  areas 
where  your  staff  have  adequately  and  toadequately  developed  skills ,  abilities ^ 
and  knowledges;  and  (3)  set  priorities  among  the  tralntog  needs  of  your  staff • 
Your  THl/TF  analysia  can  also  be  co^ared  against  the  Crater's  data  bases  on 
professional  competencies  and  the  Center's  tralntog  flleSj  toforaation  and  ; 
resources.      Such  comparisons  and  our  own  analysia  of  your  TNI/I1>  can  then  help 
us  to  work  with  you  In  (1)  identifying  eKlstlng  tralntog  programs  which  may 
already  be  able  to  meet  your  staff's  training  needsi     (2)  planning  modifications 
to  our  curricula  to  offer  training  to  your  staff}  or  (3)  desiring  the  custom 
training  program  which  will  efficiently  met  yow  staff's  unique  tralntog  needs 

INSTRUCTIONS 
Your  first  step  is  to  estiaaate  the  importMce  each  of  the  professional 
coi^ietencles  has  for  your  staff  to  be  effective  with  thalr  clients.    You  are 
—      baEicariy  anawwtog  the  questtonr  of  "How  Imp  is  It  lor  iy  staff  to  have 

well      developed  toowledge  or  skllle  in  these  areas?"    Read  each  statement  and 
record  one  of  the  fallowing  nmnbers  in  the  boK  provided  to  the  first  coIubbIs 

1  ^  Is  absolutely  essential 

2  s  Is  probably  essential 

3  ^  Is  useful  in  some  specific  circumstances 

4  ^  Is  probably  unessential 

5  ^  la  absolutely  unessential 

After  you  have  establlahed  the  jAportance  of  each  competency  for  your  staff , 
you  now  must  estimate  how  well  developed  your  staff's  skills  or  knowledges  are 
with  respect  to  those  competencies  which  are  Important.    Reread  each  statmient 
you  rated  1*  2^  or  3  in  Importance  and  use  the  following  scale  to  rate  development, 

1  ^  Is  partlctilarly  lacking  or  nonexistent 
*2  ^  Is  very  Inadequately  developed 

3  ^  Could  use  some  upgrading  or  renewal 

4  ^  Is  well  developed 

5  ^  Is  exceptionally  well  developed 

You  last  step  is  to  set  your  training  priorities  am^g  the  cofi^etencles  which 
you  consider  most  essential  for  your  staff  and  for  which  they  are  most  In  need  of 
development.    Again  reread  those  co^etenclea  rated  as       2p  or  3  In  the  first  two 
coluBBis  and  set  your  priorities  in  the  last  colirai  using  the  following  scale. 

1  ^  Iwedlate  need 

2  «  Long-term  developmental  need 


PROFiSSIONAL 
COMPITINCIES 

CLIENT  SUPERVISION     ralatas  to  umm  of 
apprppf late  taahsilques  for  supervlslag  clients 
while  providing  ssYvlass  to  than 

PMiDUCTION/INDUSTRI^  OPINIONS     tslstss  Co 
mklllm  QT  eoopatsncles  whl^h  mtm  nmmdmd  to 
laalntala  a  eontlnuaus  produetldn  llns.  Mora 
ganaraily,  it  ralatea  to  skills  nsadad  for 
fMlntsnanca  of  a  work  contact  imdar  whloh  the 
adjMtneat  program  is  delivered  to  the  client* 

STAFF  SUPERVISION     relates  to  malntenanea  of 
a  professional  xroTk  adjustttent  staff  through 
use  of  appropriate  suparvialon  and  In^servlee 
training     

PROFESSIONAL  COJMmiGATIONS/ PAPER  WORK  re- 
lates to  activities  of  translating  the  faalll- 
ties  rale  and  ease  findings  an  a  client  to 
alpilficant  persons  involved  in  the  clinats 
rehabilitation   

VOi^KOHAL  EVALUATION  AS  A  PROCESS  relates 
to  the  tasks  Involved  In  selactlngt  adminis- 
tering »  ^  and  interpreting  the  findings  f rani 
tastSt  work  sanplas^  and  athar  techno lagles 
used  to  evaluate  the  client    *  .  .  ,  .  .  ,  *  « 

JOB  ANALYSIS  Al©  DE^OPMBNT/MODIFI^TION 
relates  to  developiBent  (or  inodif Icatlon)  of 
work  tasks  and  work  sai^les  to  be  used  in  the 
avaluatlon  of  ollents  based  upon  analyses  of 
^he^TOi^ionefftr^f^ir^WWcB^^ 

VOCATIONAL  EVM^CATION  TECHNOLOGIES  relates 
toa  fundaisintal  Imovledge  of  taalsp  teclmlquas 
and  ins trments  that  are  available  snA  Qm  be 
uaM  for  dlapiasis  and  evaluation  of  clients  . 

IimiVIDUALIZED  CLIENT  FROG^&aNG     relates  to 
the  aetlvitles  of  the  specialist  tmdart^an  to 
collate  relevant  inforaatlan  about  u  Individ- 
^uaX  cllantp  ta  select  appraprlate  methods  far 
^obiierving-^and-w^torieng  a- 
Inplenent  an  appropriate  adjustment  pro gram 
which  ineludas  both  relavmt  persons  and 


GE^Ria  CLIENT  FRO^AISaNG     relates  to  activ*- 
itles  ^d  technologlas  for  developing  and 
Inplsmntlng  a  general  adJustTOnt  service 
iriilch  optlMMes  referral  and  comunlty  re"- 
sources  (l.e»t  other  services,  other  persons  -■ 
algnlf leant  to  tha  client)  and  adjustmnt 
tachnolagles 


How         How  well 
Iffinortant  davalaped 
is  it?         is  it? 


TMININ6 
PRIORITY 


□  □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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26% 


PROF  ESS  I  ON  A  L 
C  0  M  P  1  T  1  »  C  I  1  S 

BB^VIOR  MDDIflCAnON/raANSI  rtlatss  to  an 

dpMuion^l  uad€rscwdiag  o  to  devises 

l^l®»eat>  and  nonltor  p  for  ahwgtog 
©r  sdjuscli^g  ellent  beh«\^OM 

SPECirCC  M^OTtttia  SKllU  EWIITS 
relmtes  prliurll^  t©  tMehing/tr^ning  thm 
Qllmnt  la  both  a  spmelflc  skill  aid  the  bmhav- 
loral^-habttrnrequtiwd^^t^  ^e^^  at  a 

job  which  that  sptcifla  skill  would  deoMd  *  * 

(HlffiS^/lASIC  ttffLOYMDIT  ACQUISMION  SKIIXS 
relates  to  actlyitlM  (tMeblQg/tratoliig) 
directed  at  developing  a  Mnlmal  level  of  com^ 
petence  iji  the  clli^t  lAth  respect  to  general 
(task  specific  and  social)  w©rk  bahaHors, 
basic  educational  skills p  and  job. seeking 

skills     •     m     m     m     m     m     •     »     •     w     m     m     ■  #     m     m     m  m 

PERSOMMi-SOCIAL  DEmOFMEST     relates  to  actlv-- 
Itles  of  cotmsellng/lnstructlon  (Including 
group  md  Individual)  which  are  directed  at 
providing  skills  or  effective  adjustment  of 
skills  In  the  s©clal-personal  areas  needed  f©r 
survival  In  the  n©n^©catlonalp  as  well  as  the 
vocational  world  of  the  client  ^  *  ^  ,  *  *  •  . 

TEACHIN6?n(AIinCNG  TEiaNOtoaiES      relates  to 
activities  for  developipent  and  lapleaentatlon 
of  leain^g  esqperlences  (ttaterlals^  teaching 
teclmlquesp  w©rk  ^d  acad^odLc  settings)  lAlch 
MM  Mngfu^ 

that  client  academic/educational  skills  are 
brought  up  to  a  minimal  level*    niese  actlvl* 
ties  Include  the  selection p  modification  ud/ 
or  devel©pment  of  materials  md  identif Icatlcn 
©f  eiq^eriences  which  can  he  wst  effectively 
used  to  teach  skills  and  habits    *  .  .  *  *  ,  ,  , 

PRINCIPLES  OP  Umm  BEHAVIOR/BIHAVIOR  CHANGE 
relates  to  having  adequate  theoretical  founds- 
^tions.  in  learning  p  persoMlltyp  Individual  and 
group  bUhavlorV  adjustment  and  disabllitlesp 
and  the  technologies  for  introducing  new  beha- 
viors or  chwgtog  old  beha^ors  ^ 

DISABlLITX/lARraiT  GROUP  CHARAaraRISTICS  re- 
lates to  a  general  uaderitandtng  of  dlsablll^ 
ties  and  minority/ dlsadvantagement  probleM 
(sexual p  socials  person^ p  economic) »  differ- 
ences ud  the  implications  these  have  for 
client  vocational  adjustmmt 


How         Row  well 
li^ortant  developed 
Is  it?        Is  It? 


□  □ 


TRAnilMG 
tRiORm 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□  □ 


□ 


□ 


□  □ 


□ 
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>      -         P4R-0  FESSIOMAL 
'  COMPETENCIES 

/PHABILITATION  AS  A  PROffiSS      relates  to  tte 
k^iUieo^etical  f oimdmtleas  of  mdjustmantp  vooa- 
\£lonalt  andx^persenality  developm^t^  la- 
pa€t,  of  disability  oa  rehabilltatloa,  and  tha 
gaMral  stata  vDeatloaal  rahabilltatloa 
Pfoj^M    •  .  •  #  

DfftOTMtNT  OPPORTtWirnS  AND  CLimiT  FLAODmiT 
%;alataa  to  daveloplag  Job  narkats  f or  cliaats 
aiid  tha  wlda  rMga  of  pra  nd  post  plaeMiaat. 
aatl^tiaa  aeadad ,  to  Inaura  adaqyata  oliant 
adjuatiimt  on  tha  job  onea  placaMnt  ia 
acaompUahad  ^  •  •  <  .  •  .  .  ,  . 

VOCATIOHAL  lim)HMATIOH  AOT?  lEibORClS  ralatas 
to  having  a  l^kgcoimd  ;o£^lnfonutldn:^ 
rasomiiaa  rag^rUag^jobs  and  oeaupatlou.  This 
baekground  inf oraatlon  la  both  gananl  and  .  n 
spaatfle  to  tha  aoaoiiinity  In  whlsh  the  progrra 
la  offarad 


How 
Inpof tant 
la  it? 


Row  villi 
davalopad 
la  It? 


□ 


□ 


□  □ 


EMPLOY  MINT  AND 


STAFF'S      TYPICAt  . 

;  EDUCATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

i\     Salact  appropriate  nuabarCa)  for  aaeh 
W'   aharaetarlatlc  and  raeord  In  tha  spaca 
pro^dad  « « « « 


-51-  thru-eo 
Orar  60 


.on 


^#ga,..»      .      >  •  *  « 

91  thn  40        .  s 

^Jtbry  SO 

^^l^adaaatlonal  leva  coapletad, 
?^Nsi^^*isb  school  graduata 
^  achool  gTAduata/GlD 
^4Wu^a  dagtaa 

;S;rR^habllitatioD 

f^Si4^Ral:kblU 

^jVonr^ababtlitatlOQ-^-^- 

;e^ata  ia^Noa-rahabllltatloa 


iff  fl^lo^ant  #   *  .  , 

4       -  ' 

thaift  'liyaar 
at  tfiaff  1  jaar>  but  laaa  tbao  2 
'a;^thaQ  7  yaars.  but  leaa  than  3 
3  y»7s»  but  leaa  thaa  4 

^  ;%;irf*ra'^ 

faeilityrQIRF,  TCcradltad*  «  •  • 
'  nuiNbar  of  ^ii«nta  aervad  par  aay 

:a       3.' '  71-100 

^    101 +. 


□ 


KoBtha  of  work  wparlttea  in  dlta^tlj  proiid^i^  vorfc 
adjufltamt  sarvlsas  to  allmta#  •  «  • 


Lasa 
to 

3.    7  to 


thsa  3  Mtitha 

6-nonthi~™ 
11  Boa£ha 


3p 

7, 
8» 


*  •  •  •  *  *  f7 
pontha  r-L- 


prlMry  smirca  ©£  tralntog 


12  to  23 

^4--to-J5-«ontha"-- 

3fi.  to  39.aidi;ttta  -   

60  ar  aora  aioatba 
to  vi^k  adJuatBant.J*' 


THeifr  ^       _   ^  _^  ^  

1  *    lioeal  Insar^iQa  pragrms/goaaultationa/bJT 
ihort-tarm  training  progrm  Clfii^i^ 
fomal  undtfinduM|^)|^c^^^  J 
As  part  of  uiMargndutl 
Foraal  gradaata/profailrlio 
Aa  part;  of  gradMta/^raf asaib^^ 
bm  studiaa  and  york  y 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

a* 


Type  work  sitting  .  .  .  '    ,  ^  /  . 
1,    Nyt  'prasaatly  isplay^ 
1,    itata  oparatM  vfaellity 

3.  f  rlvataly  (bperitad  f^ 

4.  Qtiiyaraitf 

5  #    Hospital  baaad  f aaiiity/sti^sa 

6,    SaMnddf^/yoea  aahrol 

7#    Collagt  or  mlvaralty 

8«    Stata  or  fada^^ 

9^    Private  husineta  or  laduatry 

Siie ;  of^^elt    or  |own  vhara  you  ara  praaaittly 

SDplOy^d*  a  •     a     9      «a  •      ■     a*  • 

1.  UndM  2,500  4.  '  25,000  chru  49,006 

2.  2,500  thru  9, M?  5.    50,000  Chru  99,000 

3.  10,000  thru  24.999      i.   100,000  or  ■or* 
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Fredrick  1,  Heni,  Ph.D. 

Research  and  Training  Crater 
Stout  VoQatlonal  Rehabilitation  Institute 
University  of  Wisconsin  -  Stout 
^noDonle,  Wisconsin  54751 


tXPERlMSWTAL 
Not  for  General  Distribution 


The  Vocational/Work  Adjustnent  Tralntog  Meeds  Inventor  (Tin)  was  designed 
to  help  practitioners  and  administrators  clarify  and  set  priorities  among  the 
trainlBg  needs  of  rehabilitation  personnel  engaged  to  Adjustmwt.    Kie  Bll  Is 
founded  upon  the  nationwide  research  the  Research  and  Tralntog  Center  conducted 
to  Idaitlfy  the  professional  coj^etencies  of  the  iWjustnent  ipeelallst  (See 
Elll«,  Menz  S  Coff^p  1979;  Mmz,  1979,  1980,  1981a,  1981b|  Mem  4  EUlen,  1979) 

The  TNI  is  available  to  two  forms.    Form  A,  Tratotog  Priorities,  Is  designed 
for  use  by  adntoistraters  of  Vocational/Work  Adjustment  Programs  who  are  planntog 
for  the  tralntog  needs  of  their  personnel.    Form  B,  Role  and  Needs  toalysls.  Is 
desipied  for  use  by  the  rehabilitation  practitioner  In  select tog  tralntog 
programs  trtilch  wLU  best  meet  their  tralntog  needs.    The  two  form  can  be  us^ 
seperately  or  use  Jointly. 
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The  Role  and  Needs  Analysis  form  (TNI/RNA)  ma  designed  to  help  you  the 
practitioner  Identify  your  particular  training  needs  in  Vocational/Work  Adjustinent 
so  that  you  will  be  able  to  select  the  most  appropriate  tralntag  prograa  and 
determine  whether  those  needs  are  being  met  In  the  training.    You  will  find  that 
you  can  use  the  TNI/BNA  to  identify  your  present  training  needs  or  to  plan  the' 

n^oroduL'^f"^"^  ^  *°  «tain  your  o,m  professional  goals. 

A  by-product  of  your  collation  of  the  TNl/RNA  will  be  that  you  will  have  also 
provided  yourself  a  visual  characterlMtlon  of  your  present  job  (or  l^g  tera 
^ofesslonal  job  goal)  in  terns  of  the  specific  akilL.  abllLlas.  anrywSdges 
lAich  are  vital  for  m  adjustment  professional  to  be  fully  effective. 

you  go  about  completing  the  TNI/RHA.  you  wUl  consider  what  it  is  that 
you  do  in  your  present  Job  In  adjustBent  (or  the  job  you  plan  to  attain),  the 
goals  and  programs  of  you  agency,  the  clients  you  work  with,  and  your  career 
goals  in  light  of  65  con^eteney  stateMnta.    First,  you  will  consider  each  com- 
petency statement  in  terms  of  "how  Inportant"  it  Is  for  you  to  have  an  adequate 
knowledge  or  skill  if  you  are  to  be  effective  with  you  clients.    Next,  you 
consider    how  well  developed"  are  your  skills,  abilities  or  toowledges.  P:toally. 
you  Identify  the  specific  skills,  abilities  and  taowledges  which  are  your  "priori 
Ity  training  needs."  Fi^w*. 

Your  TOI/SNA  can  also  be  compared  against  the  Center's  data  bases  on  the 
professional  co^eteneles  and  needs  of  other  practicing  -adjustment  professionals. 
From  such  con^arlsons,  we  can  provide  you  with  more  detailed  analyses  of  (l)the 
professional  role  you  perceive  yourself  serving  or  plM  to  seinrei  (2)  the  tratalng 
needs  you  have  relative  to  your  present  or  long-term  professional  goals;  and  (3) 
the  training  options  available  through  the  Center  which  will  best  meet  your  unique 
training  needs. 

INSTRUCTIONS 

Your  first  step  Is  to  estlmace  the  Importance  each  of  the  65  skills  abili- 
ties or  knowedges  has  In  your  professional  role.    Using  the  following  key  you 
are  completing  a  statement  In  the  form  "My  ability  'to  administer  tests'  is 
(how  essential?)  to  being  effective  with  m  clients."    Read  each  statment  and 
record  the  appropriate  nimber  In  the  box  provided. 

1  ■  Is  absolutely  essential 

2  -  Is  probably  essential 

3  =  Is  useful  In  some  specific 

clrcustances 

4  ■  Is.prohably  unessential 

5  ■  Is  absolutely  unessenclal 

After  you  have  rated  each  statement  In  terms  of  It's  l^ortance,  estimate 
how  adequately  developed  your  skill,  ability  or  knowledge  is  with  respect  to  each 
of  those  65  statements  which  you  consider  useful  or  essential  (3,  2.  or  1).  Use 
the  following  codes  to  represent  your  level  of  development  and  record  to  the 
appropriate  box  In  the  second  column.  ' 

1  -  Is  particularly  lacking  or 

none3d.8tent 

2  s  Is  very  inadequately  develbped 

3  ■  Is  in  need  of  upgradtag  or 

renewal 

4  ■  Is  well  developed 

5  "  Is  exceptionally  well  developed 

that  you- have-ldentifled-thoae  easentl^^^   

which  are  Inadequately  developed  (3,  2,  or  1),  which  of  these  do  you  need  innedlate 
training  to  be  more  effective  In  your  current  role  or  would  help  you  to  be  more 
effective  In  the  long-term.    Use  the  following  scale  to  indicate  your  tralnini 
priorities.    Kate  only  those  which  have  a  3,  2,  or  l^n  the  first  two  columns. 

1  ■  Iimedlate  need  ^  (  x 

2  ■  Long'term  devpi'»"«*<ntal  need 


W0^^'  I  C  A  L 


B  A  C  K  G  R  0  U 


"Ifer  teowiedg.  of  or  backgwiiad  la..,." 


ttork  A4jtt«e««iie  eheoriw.  .  ......... 

,  «od  p^ehftlotleal  prineiplM.  .  .  ,  .  .  .  f 
VocatlOMl  dev,lopB,nt.  .  ........ 

if',"    p^p*« .  ■  

ff"^.«>d^Oblm,»  at  m^rity  ^t^tma.  .  .  . 
^crlndlvldual  eouQseUni  theories  

QToap  psecessas   

■  

I-cnilDg  chesrlea  ...... 

Leirnlng  prebla,.  ,„d  treatment/ teaching.  .  .  . 

■efaatrlcr  ehange  teehnlques   .  . 

Theories  of  behavior.  . 

^*  Ivaluatlon  InstruBents  and  toola  

Magnoseic  and  evaluation  teehnlques  

K  Il^^^^f**"  ^*"'"»*  f^^^  teehnlques  and 
|lP«eeice»  

p^^Supervislon  teehnlques  and  practlee*.   

^  ease  ■an.genent  teehnlques  and  praetleea.  .  .  . 

fe  Coowmlty  resoueea  and  referral  aethods  .... 

^Sources  of  eecupatlonal  InfooMtion  ...... 

fetobs  and  eceupatlotis. 

m  

^Production  nmagenent  techniques   . 

^SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 
^  sfciii  or  ablUty  to,..."  , 


D  How 
is  It? 


iftelnlster  tests  

^Eervlew  and  ■creeB'ell^ta  

p«relop  work  sai^plea  

ifmtfen  eilttnt  evaluaclons  

Zater^ret  veeatlonal  evaluation  findings.  . 

Ipoprdlnate  and  Mnage  ellmt  pgogyaaa— ^. 

i|l«et  and  coordinate  the  use  of  appnprlate 
^MMQley  reaourcM  ud  rehabilitation 
in^leeii.  .  .  .  r~.  .... 
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Heir  well 
devalop^ 


How  . 
is  It? 


□ 


Bow  well 
developed 
is  It? 


PRIORtn 


B 
B 


□ 

□ 


PRI(«lTf 


□  □ 


SKILLS       AMD  ABILITIES 
"1^  skill  QW  ability  to,..." 


Supw^A  ellnea  ,  

Sn^wwimm  WOTk  adJusMse  per«amel  

Smt  up  «od  tmplmmmnt  mtmii  In^tfervlM 
tnlalBg  

FrecuM  •yb^€ratnct  iiort  fren  todugtriM  .  *  . 

StipervlM  pvoduectoa  aad  schedule  wtk  

frntton  quality  TOntwl  ,  ,  , 

Pcrfon  ioveatonr  e«tr©l 

C^^ilata  preduetieB  rasotds  aad  rtportg  *  *  *  , 

Fsfon  tlbtt  atudiw  ^  . 

AaaMfl  loeal  labor  mmwhmtm  

frovida  job  devaloparatp  placmaat  and  folloif-* 

up  aaMeaa   

Davaiop  AM  upinnt  work  adjusteme  plans 
lavolvias  elinta.  ataff  aud  tmtly  whm 
appropriate  *  ,  ,  

Daaoribe  cllaiit  adjuatmtat  prablns  usiag 
obaarvabla  aud  Mamrabla  tarns  .  «  .  ^  p  «  «  , 

Dav^op  Md  aala£t  appropriate  forms ,  pneaduraff 
critarla,  aud  atwdarda  for  mtasuring  olient 
iroMh  and  da^eidpaQnt  or  ahangt  in  bahavior.  . 

Syataatically  obaarvap  daa£ribe»  analyia  and 
iacarprat  tiork  "bahavlora.  i  , 

InplsiAt  and  aonitor  behavior  modification 

prOgr^^B  •**«     #■      9  »  •      m     9     m  m 

fraMlata  payehologieal  and  psychiatric  inform 
■atlon  into  vo'rk  related  traatminc  plana  for 
*^liaiita  »B*B«»*!c*pp«p.«Bgp^ 

fiavelop  siaulated  work  tasks  « 

Frovida  individual^  paraonal,  s^ial  adjustment 
and  vocaclonal  oounaeling  *  *  *  ,  , 

Frovlda  grQup  aeunaeling« 

Inatruet  in  and  half^  clients  develop  vooa* 
tloMl  i:  perso        aMi^  and  survival  skills^  . 

ialaat»  adapt  and  ucillit  teaching  taohniquea  and 
reaouroe  aaterlala  (for  ticample,  lesson  plans « 
taach^g  aidaa)  eoMlstent  with  elient'a  ways  of 
learning^  to  help  eaoh  client  deal  ^th  Job 
raquirnrnts  and  their  adjustment  problei^.  .  . 

iMCruci  in  and  halp  cllanta  d^elop  acceptable 
work  habit a  *   

taaeh  work  akilla  and  vark  proe^uras  to 

ClieUtS  ••■..••■•aaf#sa«ccaa 

Utilise  work  aituatlons  to  develop  a^admie 

al^llS  •■•a«*#aa9«pgp«««,,pa 

Davelop  and  teplMMt  Job  readinegg  training.  . 
Train  la  Job  aaaUng  akilla  «   284 


••ify  or  ability 


LfCe  Job  AMljtM  Mke  Jab 
■odlficatiotis  *  


G&flHimteate  faciU^  ^«alaa  md  mmrwtcmB  • 
Write  eM€  ralat^  eerrupradmsa  •  «  •  •  • 


l^ortaat     davelopad  TRADIIHG 
is  Itf  ia  it?  PMOMW 


P  E  &  S  0  N  A  L  , 
EDDCATIOHAL 

Saleet  apprDprlata  m^mw(m)  tmt 
each  itam  and  racord  ia  the  spaca 
providad  » # » # 


1  M  F  L  0  t  K  E  NT  AND 
CHAEAGTEEIStIC 


p.    IS  thru  30  4.    SI  thru  60 

12*    31  chru  40  5.    Ovar  iO 

41  thru  SO 

ihast  adu^tioaal  leva!  ^Mplatad, 
Laaa  thaa  high  school  graduate 
2;    Blgh^  aehc^l  gradyaca/OID 
1^    AssQclata  dagtaa 
4.    Collaga  yndargraduaCa 
l„,    B,A./B,i,  RababllltatlM  . 
liU-  BM^/B# i .  Noa^rahahlllta tim 

If . A. /Ht S»  Rahabllltatiau 
ir   H.A.Af.ip  Hm^rahabllltatlan 
Boceerata  is  Eahabllltatlgn 
teetarata  ln#Koii»rehablIleaci@n 
U  Othar 

Gma  of  aplo^r&mt  outside  rehab'.  . 
if'  Hose  " 

year 

year,  hut  less  Chao  2 
years ^  bug  lass  than  3 
^rears,  but  less  than  4 


pw    Itaas  thau  1 
Jlora.tbati  1 
^^Jfore  thaa  2 
^\  Mora  than  3 

Oy«  4  Tears 
^•ara  of  eBployBeDt  rehab 
^ppVoiie ' 

^    X«^s  than  1  year 

^   Kora  than  1  years  but  lua  than  2 

0  Hora  than  2  years »  but  leas  than  3 
A.^.. .Mora  than  3  years,  but  less  than  4 

OwmT  4  years 

tha  facility  in  vhleh  you  are  mployad 

(qiir  ape v-dlted  .  ,  ,  ,  /  ,  .  , 

1.    Met  s^l^ad  in  2.  Yes 

1  a  facility  3.  Ko 
tti'era^e  nunoar  of  yi1#ii£s  sarvad  per  aay 

'  in  3-  31-70 

4,  71-100 

5.  101  + 


□ 


□ 


li    Hot  asiployed 
a  facility 
U-:il 


□ 
□ 


i 


Kontlu  of  nork  axpari^ce  In  directly  p roTldisg  wrk 


2. 
3. 
4. 


3. 
4. 
5* 

6. 
7. 
8. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
S. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
S. 

6. 


12  to  23  aontto, 
24  to  35  Bonths 
36  to  59  aoi.Chs 
60  or  Bore  ■oaths 


adjustaant  aervicas  to  cllrats. 
1.    Have  not  Morked  im  -  5* 
eli  OTt  *  sex^lea     '  6* 
Les^H  ahan  3  Maths  7. 
3  te  6  nonChs  8. 
7  to  il  months 
ifour  pr^ry  swrca  of  traln^g  lii  vork  adJusMant^J 
1«    Local  Inservice  programs/consultations/On 
2*    iliort-tem  tratotog  prograa  <ILCEP»  ETC, 
univarsitaa,  etc.) 

FokmI  undergraduate  pLograa  in  rehabilitation 
As  part  of  undergraduate  atudl^ 
Fornal  graduate/profeseional  program  la 

rehabilitation^-- 

As  part  of  induate/profeasional  studlea 
Dm  studlea  and  mrk  «parlen€aa 
Hone 

Type  work  sectlng  In  ifhich  you  are  presently 

^ployed,  ..as,*,*,,  \  ^ 

1,    Hyt  presenCly  enployed 
State  operated  facility 
Privately  operated  facility 
Unlyerslty  basad  facility/service 
Hospital  based  facility/servica 
Seconda^/Vecatidnal-Cachnical  achool 
College  or  university  - 
State  or  faderal  agency 
Private  business  or  industi^ 
Titles  which  best  represmt  your  prlaary  occupa^ 
clonal  role  In  your  present  wployMnt.  •  •  , 

1.  Adjuatment  specialist  7«  Administrator 
AdJustmmC  aide  8. 
Adjustment  supervisor  9. 
AdJusCmenC  counselor  10. 
Skill  trainer  11. 
Floor  supervisor  12 • 

iise  of  city  or  town  where  you  are  presently 

^SplOySd.  •••••••■••■••••a.aaa 

1^    Under  2^500  4.^  25.OTO  thra  49^000 

2.  2,500  thru  f »9ff  5.    50,000  thru  99,000 

3.  f^AOtOOO  thru  24 « 999       6.    100*000  ^or  more 


Production  iuperv 

T^char 

Eeaearcher 

i tudynt /Int era 

Ocher 
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Project  No*  R^45 


Title  An  Analysis  of  Self-Monitoring  on  Work  Skills  of  Vocational  Adjustment 
  Clients 


2*    Project  Status  (Check): 
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Rehabilitation  Counseling 
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50 
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Funds 
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Funds 
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Total 

80-81 

81-82 

80-81 
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6.    Statement  of  the  Problem 


PurpDse 

A  major  goal  of  vocational  adjustment  services  1s  to  strengthen  desirable 
work  and  work  related  behaviors,  and  eliminate  behaviors  considered  deter- 
mental  to  the  vocational  development  and  successful  placement  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  clients.    Among  the  various  behavior  change  stragies  employed 
to  accomplish  this  task,  the  techniques  of  behavior  modification  (behavior 
observation,  behavior  analysis,  behavior  management)  have  received  increased 
attention.    Both  the  success  of  these  procedures  and  their  clinical  simplicity 
have  contributed  to  their  popularity  1n  Adjustment  Services. 

In  a  majority  of  behavior  modification  programs  (and  other  Adjustment  Services) 
externally  Imposed  environmental  contingencies  are  established  by  an  adjust- 
menr  specialist  to  modify  client  behavior.     There  are,  however,  potential 
disadvantages  to  externally  imposed  contingencies  in  adjustment  settings. 
The  primary  disadvantage  is  that  the  modification  of  behavior  may  remain 
situationally  specific  to  the  staff,  peer,  and  facility  characteristics; 
resulting  in  the  client  learning  only  to  emit  desired  behavior  at  specific 
times,  specific  places,  and/or  with  specific  individuals.    The  ideal  situa- 
tion is  the  internalization  of  "valid"  contingencies;  resulting  In  the  client 
emitting  appropriate  behavior  in  new  times,  places,  and  with  a  variety  of 
individuals.    One  way  to  attain  the  transferrabil Ity  of  these  skills  and 
avoid  potential  difficulties  is  to  teach  clients  behavior  change  techniques 
which  would  assist  them  to  modify  their  own  behavior.    The  modification  of 
one's  own  behavior  can  be  accomplished  through  what  Is  termed  self-control 
procedures.    Since  a  goal  of  adjustment  services  is  to  Increase  the  proba- 
bility that  behavior  change  is  long  lasting,  the  feasibility  of  training 
clients  In  self-control  procedures  seems  a  v/orthwhile  pursuit.    The  purpose 
of  this  research  will  be  to  examine  self-control  procedures  and  assess  the 
efficiency  of  one  such  procedure:    Self-monitoring  on  work  and  work  related 
skills  of  vocational  adjustment  clients. 

Introduction 

Adjustment  Services  are  provided  to  vocational  rehabilitation  clients  so 
they  miqht  become  more  adequately  functioning  members  of  the  community. 
Clients  are  referred  to  these  services  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  from 
improving  activities  of  dally  living  to  remedial  education.    The  actual 
function  of  any  Adjustntent  Service  may  be  viewed  as  an  attempt  to  modify 
client  behavior.    Thus,  the  success  of  vocational  adjustment  specialists 
will  depend  upon  an  ability  to  exercise  behavior  change  strategies. 

An  analysis  of  TOSt  behavior  change  techniques  reveals  that  the  relationship 
between  client  and  change  agent  can  be  viewed  as  one  where  the  client  is  a 
passive  recipient  of  contingencies  Imposed  by  a  behavior  manager.  Regardless 
of  the  value  to  the  client  of  the  responses  controlled  by  those  contingencies, 
one  could  question  the  relative  effectiveness  of  an  approach  which  places 
the  client  in  a  submissive  role  as  opposed  to  an  alternative  in  which  the 
client  1s  an  active  participant  In  the  control  process.    There  is  often  an 
assumption  made  that  active  participation  by  clients  will  Increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  successful  rehabilitation  outcome.    Consequently,  the  issue  of  self- 
control    echnlques  for;  vocational  rehabilitation  clients  1s  one  that  demands 
att  \£lon. 
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Many  control  t  chnlques  have  been  developed,  including  physical  restraint, 
stimulus  conir  1  approaches,  deprivation  and  satiation,  drugs,  operant 
conditioninu.  and  learning  behavior  Incompatable  with  the  target  behavior 
(Skinner,  1953).    Self-control  procedures  have  been  used  primarily  to  aid 
in  the  control  of  appetitive  behaviors  such  as  overeating*  drinking, 
and  s^Dkino     Recently,  however,  these  techniques  have  been  used  for  a 
variety  of  behaviors. 

Sel^^-fTioni taring  1s  one  self-control  strategy  which  has  seen  increased  use 
to  assess  h  '  ivior  and  produce  client  channe  in  clinical  settings. 
Self-monitor  nq  involves  merely  recording  one's  own  behavior  over  time. 
Although  it  has  presented  some  problems  to  practitioners  as  an  assessment 
device  because  of  its  frequent  unreliability,  self-monitoring  will  often 
cause  a  change  in  behavior  despite  the  accuracy  with  which  it  is  employed. 

If  the  field  of  vocational  adjustment  is  going  to  continue  to  improve 
Its  services  to  the  client,  it  should  examine  new  techniques  of  behavior 
change  under  investigation  in  other  disciplines.    This  is  especially 
true  if  one  of  the  concerns  of  vocational  rehabilitation  remains  getting 
the  client  involved  In  the  rehabilitation  process.    Self-monitoring  may 
be  one  of  self-control  procedures  v^hich  warrants  research  for  both  of  these 
considerations. 

Review  of  Literature 

The  use  of  self-moni toring  to  influence  behavior  Is  not  a  new  strategy. 
Bettger  (1949)  reports  that  Benjamin  Franklin's  secret  for  success  was 
that  he  defined  13  categories  of  desirable  bef;..n'or,  and  monitored  one 
per  week  for  13  successive  weeks.    He  renewed  his  plan  four  times  each 
year.    Since  Franklin's  time,  others  have  attempted  to  use  self-monitor- 
ing to  improve  their  mental  or  behavioral  health.    As  Kazdin  (19"4)  states, 
"As  a  therapeutic  strategy,  recording  one's  own  behavior  sometimes  1s 
reactive,  that  Is,  alters  the  observed  behavior.''    In  other  words,  sir 
recording  or  becoming  aware  of  behavior  is  often  enough  to  change  Its 
frequency. 

Self-observation  procedures  have  been  used  in  a  variety  of  situations  to 
stimulate  performance  change.    Complex  and  stubborn  response  chains,  such 
as  smoking  (Manna,  1978;  McFall,  1970),  have  been  shown  to  change  In 
positive  directions  as  a  result  of  self-r.ionl toring.    Johnson  and  White 
(1971)  used  Lelf-observation  to  improve  the  studying  behavior  of  college 
undergraduates;  Bolstad  and  Johnson  (1972)  likewise  reduced  the  disrup- 
tive classroom  behavior  of  second  graders*    The  same  technique  has  been 
used  to  modify  social  skills  with  college  students  (Lipinski  &  Nelson, 
1974),  retarded  adolescents  (Zeglob,  Klukas,  &  Junglnger,  1978),  and 
retarded  adults  (Nelson,  Lipinski,  &  Black,  1976), 

However,  self-recording  alone  has  not  consistently  produced  desirable 
change  (Kazdin,  1974;  Mahoney,  Moura,  &  Wade,  1973),    Many  variables 
influence  its  effectiveness.  Including;  (a)  the  valence  of  the  behavior, 
(b)  perfc rmance  standards,  (c)  feedback,  (d)  consecution    for  the  be- 
havior,   e)  nature  of  the  target  behavior,  and  (f)  the  technique  used 
for  self-monitoring  (Clminero,  Nelson,  &  Lipinski,  1977).    In  some 
situations,  which  have  not  yet  been  clearly  defined  by  research,  these 
factors  m', St  be  present;  1n  others,  self-recording  is  sufficient  (Kaidin, 
1974),    E^en  though  se'^'f-monitoring  of  behavior  has  produced  a  conflict- 
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ing  record  of  effectiveness,  it  appears,  under  certain  conditions,  this 
procedure  can  be  an  effective  behavior  change  technique* 

Little  evidence  exists  on  the  comparati va  effects  of  self-monitoring  and 
external-observation  systems,  however.    Bandura  and  Perloff  (1967)  placed 
elementary  school  children  in  two  groups,  one  of  which  selected  their  own 
performance  standards  and  reinforcement  schedules.    The  second  group  was 
yoked  in  that  their  standards  and  schedules  of  relnforcerent  were  con- 
trolled by  the  first  group.    The  authors  had  the  children  operate  a 
mechanical  apparatus  to  examine  the  behavior  maintenance  potential  of 
self-determined  standards  versus  imposed  standards.    They  found  that  the 
two  groups  perfomed  equally  well,  and  surprisingly,  those  that  had  con- 
trol of  their  behavioral  criteria  Imposed  schedules  requiring  high  re- 
sponse effort  for  low  rewards.    This  study  differs  from  those  that  imply 
strictly  self-monitoring,  however,  in  that  the  clients  were  also  able  to 
determine  reinforcement  density.    Additionally,  long-term  maintenance, 
as  would  be  needed  in  a  vocational  adjusbnent  program,  was  not  measured, 

Kazdin  (1974)  found  that  while  teaching  sentence  construction  to  under- 
graduates, self-monitoring  was  more  effective  than  "other"-monitoring 
when  the  behavior  was  of  a  positive  valence  (i,e,,  the  behavior  was  given 
a  high  social  value).    However,  self-monitored  performance  was  the  same 
when  the  behavior  was  given  either  a  neutral  or  negative  valence,  Kazdin 
replicated  the  finding  that  being  monitored  by  someone  else  was  equally 
reactive  given  equal  valence  (experiment  1)  or  performance  standards 
(experiment  2) , 

In  contrast.  Nelson,  Liplnski,  and  Black  (1976)  found  that  self-recording 
was  more  effective  than  a  token  economy.    They  trained  retarded  adults  to 
engage  in  social  behaviors.  Including  conversation,  participation  in 
lounge  activities  and  tidiness.    Clients  in  their  study  were  more  recep- 
tive to  change  under  self-recording  conditions  in  all  three  behaviors 
than  they  were  to  three  variations  of  a  token  economy  system.    The  fact 
that  those  results  contrast  findings  from  past  research  (Kazdin,  1974) 
may  reflect  the  different  populations  (college  students  vs,  retarded 
adults)*  the  type  of  response  taught  (academic  vs,  social),  or  another 
variable  not  yet  fully  researched  in  the  11  ?rature. 

Besides  the  question  of  the  relative  efficacy  of  self-monitoring  procedures 
on  client  behavior,  another  issue  arises  from  consideration  of  the  larger 
topic  of  self-control  procedures:    Do  self-control  procedures  result  in 
more  general  types  of  changes  that  would  effect  other  functional  abilities? 
The  effects  of  control  over  events  in  the  environment  on  the  general  well- 
being    f  a  species  has  received  considerable  attention  and  controversy 
since  .kinner's  work  became  prominent.    The  question  has  been  precisely 
what    s  being  considered  here.    Regardless  of  the  methojd  of  self-control, 
does  control,  In  and  of  itself,  enhance  the  ability  to  function  in  the 
envi  ronn^ent? 

Classic  studies  on  this  topic  began  with  research  in  the  laboratory,  as 
did  Skinner's  work,  with  such  studies  as  Mowrer  and  Viek  (1948)  in  which 
rats  exhibited  less  fear  over  an  sversive  event  which  they  could  control; 
the  sudden  death  of  rats  placed  in  a  ''hopeless"  situation  (Richter,  1959); 
the  "learned  helplessness"  research  of  Seligman,  Maier,  and  Solomon  (1969); 
the  studies  with  ulcer  generation  in  the  "executive'*  monkey  (Brady ^  Porter, 
Conrad,  and  Mason,  1958-,  Weiss,  1971)  and  was  brought  to  general  attention 


by  Uf court's  extrapolation  to  man  in  his  article  on  the  function  of 
niusions  of  control  and  freedom  (1973). 

During  this  time.  Rotter  {1966)  formulated  his  distinction  between 
individuals  who  have  an  "Internal"  and  "external"  locus  of  control 
Those  with  an  internal  locus  of  control  feel  that  reinforcem  are  con- 
tingent upon  their  own  behavior,  and  not  controlled  by  outsile  forces 
Individuals  with  an  external  locus  of  control,  on  the  other  hand,  per- 
ceive that  luck,  chance,  fate,  or  others  determine  their  destiny.  If 
clients  who  are  typically  passive  recipients  of  adjustment  services  are 
taught  to,  take  a  more  active  role  in  their  rehabilitation,  their  locus 
of  control  may  be  influenced.    Rehabilitation  began  examining  the  locus 
of  control  when  Tseng  (1970)  suggested  that  vocational  rehabilitation 
clients  who  are  internals  will  generally  show  a  higher  rating  on  job 
proficiency  and  personal  quality.    Also,  internals  show  significantly 
higher  need  for  achievement.    More  recently,  Athelstan  and  Crewe  (1978) 
have  suggested  that  individuals  with  an  internal  locus  of  control  may 
be  better  equipped  to  plan  their  future.    From  their  work  with  clients 
suffering  from  spinal  cord  Injuries,  they  surmise  that  clients  who  are 
internals  may  be  more  susceptible  to  efforts  to  guide  their  rehabili- 
tation.   Similarly,  the  authors  conclude  that  externals  could  justify 
retiring  from  competition  and  allow  others  to  care  for  them. 

These  studies  suggest  very  strongly  that  the  ability  to  perceive  the 
external  world  as  one  which  is  predictable  and  controllable  is  an 
important.  If  not  essential,  component  for  the  total  well-being  and 
effectiveness  of  the  individual.    On  a  casual  observation  basis,  reha- 
bilitation services,  more  often  than  not,  appear  to  deliver  services  in 
a  way  that  reduces  self-control  and  self -management  opportunities.  Yet, 
an  increase  in  these  kinds  of  opportunities  is  precisely  what  would  en- 
hance the  rehabilitation  process.    Thus,  if  procedures  could  be  designed 
to  increase  the  amount  of  control  clients  perceive  they  exert  over  their 
own  behavior  the  more  likely  that  they  would  be  motivated  and  effective 
1n  the  rehabilitation  process. 

Present  Research 

The  research  cited  above  suggests  that  control  of  behavior  can  be  viewed 
from  two  ppripectives.    One  direnslon  of  control  is  that  of  externally 
Imposed  contingencies  which  result  in  the  shaping  and  emitting  of  desired 
behaviors.    The  second  Is  that  of  internally  Imposed  contingencies  which 
result  in  similar  control  over  behavior.    Note  that,  theoretically,  the 
contingencies  and  the  resulting  responses  are  the  sare  from  either  view. 
What  is  different  is  the  question  of  how  efficient,  generallzable,  and 
permanent  are  the  changes  in  behavior.    Technically,  externally  Imposed 
contingencies  result  in  "permanent"  changes  through  exposure  in  a  wide 
variety  of  situations;  i.e.,  these  contingencies  have  a  generalization 
quotient  resulting  froo  continued  reinforcement  or  punishment  in  less 
and  less  similar  environments  to  the  original  one.    The  externally  imposed 
generalization  phenomenon  has  proven  to  occur  in  the  laboratory  setting, 
but  has  serious  practica?  limitations  when  working  with  complex  behavioral 
chains  with  individuals  in  a  constantly  changing  environment.    In  indi- 
vidual behavior  modification  programs,  the  changes  which  are  desired  are 
those  which  lead  the  individual  to  be  able  to  understand  the  relationship 
between  his  behavior  and  the  resulting  cons-jquences  as  well  as  ways  for 
changing  the  consequences  by  changing  behavior.    When  individuals  view 


required  changes  in  behavior  as  desirable  onlyfrom  the  viewpoint  of 
others,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  the  individual  would  emit  that  behavior 
only  during  the  presence  of  these  others.    Thus,  the  value  of  internally 
imposed  contingencies  is  that  behavior  would  be  emitted  across  all 
appropriate  situations  because  the  individual  reinforces  himself  for 
emission  of  the  behavior  rather  than  be  subject  to  the  external  control 
of  others. 

Given  that  self-control  techniques  are,  in  the  long  run,  more  economical 
and  meaningful  to  the  individual  than  external  control  techniques,  It 
would    A  valuable  to  understand  how  self-control  Is  acquired.    It  would 
seem  that  the  starting  point  for  such  learning  is  "awareness"  of  rela- 
tionships or  contingencies. (The  fact  that  the  issue  of  awareness  In  the 
learning  literature  was,  at  one  time,  a  controversial  and  long  running 
debate  will  not  be  addressed  here.)    Somehow,  the  individual  must  be 
aware  of  the  consequences  of  his  behavior  if  changes  are  to  occur. 
Operationally,  awareness  may  be  defined  as  observing  behavior,  quantify- 
ing It  to  one  external  or  another,  and  measuring  the  consequences  of  the 
behavior.    Self-recording  or  self-monitoring  would  serve  the  purpose  of 
providing  valuable  information  for  becoming  aware  of  the  behavior  and 
its  consequences;  and,  could  ultimately  lead  to  self-control  of 
behavior. 

One  example  might  clarify  the  technique  which  Is  being  considered.  Let's 
view  thn  object  of  behavior  modification  as  an  Increase  In  production 
speed  with  no  loss  In  production  quality.    For  this  example  1t  1s  assumed 
that  the  individual  has  adequate  skills  for  meeting  the  production 
criterion,  but  has  failed  to  do  so.    A  behavioral  analysis  of  the 
situation  begins  by  assessing  the  ratio  of  on-task  behaviors  to  off- 
task  behaviors.    (On-task  means  behaviors  leading  to  progress  on  the 
task;  off- task  behaviors  are  those  which  do  not.)    The  analysis  reveals 
that  the  individual  spends  50%  of  ;i1s  time  off-task.    Of  that  50%  off- task, 
he  talks  to  others;  supervisors ,  co-workers,  and  visitors  about  451.  It 
becomes  obvious  then,  that  the  goal  of  a  behavior  modification  program 
would  be  the  reduction  of  off-task  talking  behavior  to  increase  on-task 
behaviors.    The  resultant  changes  In  on-task  time  would  be  expected  to 
increase  production  speed. 

Externally  Imposed  contingencies  could  be  set-up  to  reinforce  on-task 
behaviors  and  punish  off-task  talking.    Or  a  self-monitoring  technique 
could  be  set  up  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  having  the  client  increase 
his  production  speer!  through  the  following  suggested  procedure. 

Three  charts  would  be  made  up  consisting  of  on-task  I,  production  %, 
and  pay.    The  behavior  change  manager  or  adjustment  counselor  begins 
observing  behavior,  measuring  production  output,  and  translating  output 
to  pay.    The  client  initially  records  his  on-task  behavior  X,  production 
speed,  and  production  pay  with  the  assistance  of  the  counselor.  The 
counselor  explains  the  relationship  between  behavior,  production,  and 
pay.    They  decide  together  that  the  off-task  talking  is  a  problem.  The 
counselor  could  begin  by  asking  the  client  not  to  talk  for  one  hour. 
During  thac  time  the  counselor  observes  and  measures  the  variables.  The 
client  plots  all  three  on  a  graph.    Then  self-monitoring  of  the  client's 
talking  behavior  would  begin.    A  transitional  phase  would  be  necessary, 
where  the  counselor  and  the  client  both  observe  the  talking  behavior. 
Once  the  client  can  adequately  self-monitor  the  behavior,  on-task  behavior. 
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production  speedy  and  production  pay  are  plotted  by  the  client  with  no 
assistance.    The  counselor  monitors  the  charts  to  insure  that  progress 
is  consistently  being  made.    In  the  procass,  the  counselor  also  teaches 
the  client  new  cues  for  TOnitoring  behavior  which  initially  ma^  have 
involved  recording  frequency  and  duration  on  a  form  to  the  point  where 
the  client  records  whether  he  was  off-task  talking  during  that  day  and 
later,  the  week.    Other  problens  that  interfere  with  the  clinet's  rehabil 
tation  goal  could  be  handled  the  same  way* 

The  problem  with  this  scenario  is  not  so  much  the  technical  aspect  of 
behavior  edification  as  it  Is  the  practical  application.    For  example: 

1.  Can  clients  self-monitor? 

2.  What  are  feasible  procedures  for    wqulsition  of  self-monitoring 
technlques^-inlcuding  the  facing  out  of  written  forms? 

3.  What  form  of  verbal  counseling  is  facilitative  to  learning  the 
contingencies  (awareness)? 

4.  What  forms  of  verbal  counseling  are*  in  conjunction  with 
contingency  management  procedures,  facilitative  for 
changing  behavior? 

5.  Are  changes  long-lasting? 

6*    Is  the  self-monitoring  procedure  economical  in  comparison 
to  counselor  monitoring? 

These  concerns  and  the  relationship  of  self-monitoring  to  the  general 
issue  of  self-control  and  the  larger  questions  of  the  effect  of  self- 
control  on  the  motivation  and  efficiency  of  the  client  in  rehabilita- 
tion adjustment  programs  are  the  purposes  of  this  research* 

Objectives 

A*    To  determine  the  feasibility  of  teaching  self-monitoring  techniques 
to  vocational  adjustment  clinets. 

B*    To  compare  the  effects  of  self-monitoring  procedures  with  staff- 
monitoring  on  the  maintenance  of  clients'  work  skills  during 
adjustment  services, 

C.  To  examine  the  transferability  of  self-monitoring  procedures  to 
different  tasks  and  different  settings. 

D.  To  explore  the  relationship  between  self-control  procedures  and 
locus  of  control • 

To  develop  training  modeule{s)  as  dictated  by  research  findings. 
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8,  Methodology 


This  particular  project  was  proposed  for  additional  research  staff  funded 
through  expansion  of  the  Center's  base  grant  in  1979.  which  was  not  recleved 
untn  January,  1980,  when  a  pilot  study  was  initiated  at  Michigan  State 
University*    Rather  than  a  specific  methodology,  the  advisory  sources 
suggested  that  the  methodology  detail  the  rrajor  variables  involved  in 
conducting  this  type  of  research.    The  actual  methodology  used  in  the 
exploratory  pilot  study  is  detailed  In  section  (II)* 

Parameters.    The  methodology  will  need  to  address  the  following  areas: 

1.  Selection  of  self-control  techniqua(s).    The  preliminary  review  of 
literature  has  indicated  that  self-monitoring  of  behavior  is  the 
most  feasible  and  logical  technique  to  begin  investigating.  Further 
review  of  techniques  now  being  used  for  self-control  would  be  Inves- 
tigated prior  to  formalizing  the  methodolony, 

2.  Subjects.    The  demographic  characteristics  of  clients  will  be  con- 
trolled either  by  a  random  sample  of  clients  in  adjustment  programs 
or  selection  of  a  homogeneous  group.    Sample  size  will,  mora  than 
likely,  be  fairly  small  (n^30  per  group)  dependino  on  the  degree  of 
control  over  variables.    At  least  two  groups  of  clients  would  be 
Involved.    Informed  consent  procedures  would  be  followed  and  clients 
may  receive  renumeratlon  for  production  work  performed  in  the  study, 

3.  Design.    A  mul tiple-basaline  procedure  would  be  used  In  which  more 
than  one  variable  (such  as  production  rate,  on-task  tiire,  and  pro- 
duction quarterly)  would  be  monitored  in  a  baseline  condition  (prior 
to  introduction  of  a  self-control  technique)  and  durino  the  inter- 
vention phase. 

4.  Procedures.    Facility  sites  would  be  selected  In  which  behavior 
modification  techniques  are  being  utilized  or  where  ample  evidence 
of  the  desire  and  capability  to  use  behavior  modification  techniques 
1s  present.    The  exact  procedures  to  be  used  would  be  worked  through 
In  relationship  to  the  clients  adjustoent  program  goals  with  each 
facility.    Clients  at  each  facility  would  be  selected  on  the  basis 
of  a  behavioral  analysis  of  their  personal,  social,  and  work  habits. 
Target  behaviors  would  be  Identified  for  each  client,    A  program  of 
training  the  staff  and  cliantr.  on  staff-monitoring,  self-monitoring, 
and  data  collection  procedures  would  be  developed.    Of  the  sixty 
clients,  thirty  would  be  randomly  assigned  to  the  experimental  self- 
monitoring  group  or  matched  pairs  of  clients  would  be  assigned  to 
"self-monitoring"  and  "staff  monitoring"  groups. 

The  difference  between  self-monitoring  and  staff  monitoring  groups  Is 
v?ho  records  and  tracks  behavior.    In  self-moni toring*  the  client  records 
the  behavior  and  discusses  the  relationship  between  the  behavior  and 
its  ransequences.    In  staff  monitoring,  the  counselor  records  the 
behavior  and  has  the  same  discussion.    Though  the  point  may  seem  minor, 
self-monitoring  alone  has  shown  to  change  behavior.    The  design  of 
such  a  program  will  also  enable  examination  of  more  advanced  sel'^- 
control  techniques  (such  as  self-talk  and  imagery  which  assists  an 
individual  to  remember  what  is  supposed  to  be  done  and  "see"  the 
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result  of  the  action).    Both  groups  would  begin  on  staff  monitoring  to 
establish  baseline^*  for  the  behaviors.    The  self-monitoring  groups 
would  be  trained  on  recording  their  own  behavior  and  have  the  program 
explained  to  them.    The  staff  monitoring  groups  would  have  only  the 
program  explained.    During  the  experiment,  the  self-^moni toring  groups 
would  also  be  staff  monitored  by  either  a  staff  member  not  working 

?n  ^h^^^^■'^"^^[.1^!--'^'^^       ^^^^  procedure  would  be  necessary 
so  that  the  reliability  of  client  self^moni toring  can  be  determined 
tor  chents  in  general  and  for  different  recording  techniques, 
Rotter;s  (1966)  scale  of  internal  vs.  external  locus  of  control  would 
be  administered  on  a  pre-and  post-basis  to  determine  changes  in 
perception  of  control  1n  both  techniques  and,  on  a  pre-basis  to 
predict  which  clients  should  do  well  under  sel  f-mon1toring  and 
staff-monitoring  (theoretically,  externals  may  perform  better  in 
staff-monitoring  situations,  while  internal  may  perform  better  in 
sel  f-moni  toring) . 

5.  Analysis.  The  subject,  design,  and  procedure  shall  be  revised  so 
that  the  following  classes  of  variables  would  be  measured  or  con- 
trolled: 

A.  Independent  variable:    Self-control  technique(s) ,  client  demo- 
graphic characteristics,  and  Rotter  pre-test  data. 

B.  Dependent  variable: 

a,  numbfc.^  of  clients  and  time  required  for  each  client 
to  successfuriy  acquire  the  self-control  technique 

b,  time  and  efficiency  with  which  clients  used  self- 
control  procedure  in  new  tasks  and  new  settings 

c,  on-task  time,  production  rate,  and  production  quality 
of  tasks  (initial  task,  new  task,  and  new  task  1n 
different  settings)  by  staff  and  by  clients  if  self- 
monitoring  is  used 

d,  Rotter's  1 nternal /external  locus  of  control  on  a 
post-experimental  basis 

C.  Controlled  Variables: 

a,  subject  differences,  demographic  characteristics  and 
skill  level  on  the  self-control  technique  and  perfor- 
mance level  on  tasks  prior  to  intervention 

b,  task  differences 

c,  staff  differences 

d,  peer  pressure  difference  (e,g.,  assembly  line  operation 
vs  isolated  performance  of  task) 

e,  facility  characteristics 

f,  other  variables  as  further  investigation  reveals  (e.g., 
effect  of  Center  staff  and  training  of  facility  staff). 

The  statistical  analysis  wouV-  primarily  determinei (a)  to  what  extent 
clients  are  capable  of  learning  the  self-control  procedure  and  with  what 
reli ability,  (b)  to  what  extent  does  the  self-control  technique  affect 
task  permanence  variables  and  the  transferability  (i,e.,  neneral Ization) 
of  the  changes,  (c)  and  to  what  extent  the  self-control  procedure  affects 
a  more  general  concept  of  locus  of  control  and/or  other  less  empirical, 
but  more  general  characteristics  of  individual  (i.e.,  consistency, 
supervisor  ratings,  etc.). 
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A  pilot  study  would  be  utilizid  prior  to  the  conduct  of  the  formal  study 
to  work  out  specific  details  and  prob^^ems. 

6*    Training  Modules.    Two  types  of  training  modules  are  envisaged  as 
resulting  from  this  study:    (a)  TOdules  for  training  adjustment 
specialists  to  teach  the  self-control  technique  and  (b)  irodules 
for  teaching  clients  self-control  techniques.    In  each  case^  the 
training  modules  would  have  to  be  validated  for  the  target  groups 
invol vedp 


Timel ines 


January,  1980 
May,  1980 
Noyebfner,  1980 
December,  1980 
January,  1981 


Begin  comprehensive  review  of  related  research  practices* 
Begin  Pilot  study. 
Complete  study. 
Complete  report. 

Review  report  for^  training  Implications  and  further 
research  in  this  area. 

evance  of  Problem 

This  project  impacts  on  the  Adjustment  line  of  programnatic  research.  The 
use  of  behavior  modification  techniques  in  Vocational  Adjustment  Services  has 
provided  practitioners  in  the  field  with  direct  and  effective  procedures  for 
dealing  with  behavior  problems.    With  recent  emphasis  to  have  clients  involved 
In  the  planning  of  their  own  rehabilitation,  there  is  a  need  to  examine  tech* 
niques  which  promote  self-control.    Self-monitoring  is  one  commonly  used 
self-control  technique  which  could  have  direct  application  and  relevance  to 
rehabilitation  facilities  which  deal  with  Adjustment  Services.    By  training 
clients  to  become  aware  of  and  record  their  own  performance^  they  can  become 
directly  involved  in  their  programs.    Self-monitoring  has  been  shown  to 
have  reactive  effects  on  behavior  in  several  settings  with  several  popula- 
tions.   If  it  should  prove  to  be  as  effective  as  the  staff  control  procedu  j 
which  are  typically  used  in  behavior  management  projects,  self-monitoring, 
and  possibly  other  self-control  techniques  shoudl  prove  useful  to  the  field 
of  Vocational  Adjustment. 


Client  Characteristi c s 


This  project  will  involve  clients  of  various  disabilities,  depending  on  the 
research  goals.    Protection  of  human  subjects  will  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  guidelines  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout,  as  approved  by  DHEW. 

Current  Year's  Activities 

The  project  was  originally  scheduled  to  begin  in  July  of  1979,  contingent 
upon  funding  for  staff.    Insufficient  funding  level  was  received  for  the 
1979-1980  grant  year  to  begin  this  project.    Part  of  the    ^Ject  was  under- 
taken as  a  doctoral  dissertation  at  Michigan  State  Univer^     ^  with  RTC  funds. 
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The  parameters  specified  in  the  methodology  section  are  ones  which  guided  the 
pilot  study  in  this  area.    The  main  purpose  of  the  research  was  to  introduce 
methods  of  self-control  in  a  work  adjustment  setting.    Becausi  the  research 
required  making  prograninatic  changes  that  could  possibly  affect  the  rehabili- 
tation process^  the  research  employed  combinations  of  the  intensive  research 
design  (case  study)  and  a  simple  subject  design  repeated  on  three  clients. 
This  procedure  was  deemed  most  feasible  for  practical  program  reasons  since 
the  research  cuuld  be  done  without  interf erring  with  the  general  adjustment 
program  and  for  methodological  concerns  relating  to  the  unlversitys  the  least 
resources  to  test  the  feasibility  of  the  research  design. 

Subj ects,      Threo  subjects  from  a  work  adjustment  program  were  used  in  the 
study.    Subject  A  was  a  28  year  old  female  divorcee  with  back  problems. 
Subject  B  was  a  47  year  old  male  with  a  primary  disability  of  shizophrenia 
(residual  type)  and  a  secondary  disability  of  mental  retardation.  Subject 
C  was  a  31  year  old  female  who  was  moderately  mentally  retarded. 

Design.    A  single  subject  strategy  utilizifig  an  ABACA  design  was  utllited. 
The  ABACA  design  1n  this  study  waF: 

Base  I  Self-Monitor         Base  II  Self-  Base  III 

monitor 
+Self- 
reinforce- 
ment 

(A)  (B)  (A)  (C)  (A) 

Where  "A"  represents  a  baseline  period  in  which  only  staff  observation  data 
was  collected^  "B"  represents  a  se1f-monitor1ng  and  self-reinforcement. 

Procedures.    The  staff  at  the  rehabilitation  facility  involved  In  this  study 
were  g^ven  an  overview  of  the  study  in  terms  of  the  research  design  and 
hypotheses  to  be  tested.    They  were  Introduced  to  the  concept  of  self-control , 
the  principles  of  self-monitoring  and  sel f-reinforcement *  and  how  this 
study  planned  to  investigate  the  effectiveness  of  these  techniques  within 
the  work  adjustment  setting.    They  were  also  trained  in  behavior  observation 
based  on  the  Point  Sampling  Technique  described  by  Coker  and  Schneck  (1979), 
(See  Project  R-41) 

A  pre-treatment  baseline  (1)  period  began  after  the  client  had  adjusted  to 
the  new  environment  in  work  adjustment  training.    This  consisted  of  staff- 
monitoring  of  the  target  behaviors  on  each  subject  and  recording  this  infor- 
mation on  a  regular  basis*    The  target  behaviors  were  discussed  with  the 
subjects  the  adjustment  program  staff*  and  the  case  manager.  Production 
rates  were  targeted  for  each  client  Involved,  and  additional  behaviors 
were  selected  specific  to  each  subject.    After  a  five-day  Base  I  period  (A)* 
the  subject  'as  Informed  of  the  specifics  of  the  behaviors  being  observed. 
Self-monitor  I  g  (B)  was  introduced  by  asking  subjects  to  begin  keeping  a 
record  of  that  behavior  themselves.    In  most  cases,  this  record-keeping 
required  only  counting  and  recording.    After  a  five-day  self-monitoring 
period,  the  subjects  were  asked  to  stop  keeping  records,  although  staff  obser- 
vations continued  throughout  the  study.    Another  five-day  baseline  period 
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Base  I         Self-M  Base  11      Self-M+R        Base  III 


Figure  2:    Median  Trend  Lines  of  Perfonnance  Within  Each  Phase 
of  the  Study  for  Subject  B, 
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Figure  3:    Median  Trend  Lines  of  Performance  Within  Each  Phase 
of  the  Study  for  Subject  C, 
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(Base  II)  immediately  followed  the  sel  f-monnoring  period.    At  the  conclusion 
of  the  five-day  Base  II  period,  a  conference  was  held  with  each  subject 
individually  to  explain  the  concept  of  reinforcement  for  perforniing  the 
target  behaviors.    A  discussion  was  held  regarding  the  kinds  of  things  that 
would  be  rewarding  to  them,    A  standard  of  behavior  was  established  by  the 
subjects,  incorporating  the  information  gathered  during  the  self-monitoring 
period.    The  specific  reward  to  be  sel f -admlni stered  upon  achieving  that 
was  selected  from  a  list  of  those  available.    This  information  was  then 
recorded  1n  the  staff  and  subject  monitoring  records.    For  the  next  10  days,  self 
monitoring  and  self-reward  (C)  were  in  effect  for  each  of  the  subjects.  The 
last  five'day  period  was  another  baseline  (III),  where  staff  observations  only 
were  recorded, 

Resul ts.    In  Figure  U  2»  and  3,  median  vrend  lines  of  performance  are  given 
for  subjects  A,       and  C  for  each  phase  of  the  study.    Trend  lines  were 
used  to  easiS  in  interpretation  of  effects  and  to  compare  results  across 
subjects.    Data  are  also  available  which  show  the  actual  data  points.  The 
analysis  of  trends  was  conducted  first  to  determine  whether  there  was  some 
evidence  of  behavior  contfol  acquired  and  whether  change  could  be  attitri- 
buted  to  the  Introduction  of  self-monitoring  (B)  and  of  self-monitoring  + 
reinforcement  (C)  treatment  strategies. 

With  Subject  A  (Figure  Z),  little  benravloral  control  Is  evident.  From 
Base  I  thru  Base  III*  performance  tended  to  increase.    In  sel f-mon1 toring 
phese  +  sel f -reinforcement j  behavior  leveled  off,  but  Increased  during  Base 
in  (note  the  apparent  large  difference  between  "Self-M+R  and  Base  III  is 
due  to  the  trend  analysis  techniques,  for  the  last  day  in  Self-M+R  was  not 
dramatically  different  from  the  first  day  In  Base  III), 

For  Subject  B,  performance  increased  during  Base  I  and  remained  similar 
throughout  the  remaining  phases.    For  Subject      a  multiple  baseline  was 
used  for  various  tasks  on  which  performance  increased.    Subject  C  data  indicate 
that  both  the  sel f-moni toring  treatment  and  the  self-monitoring  plus  self- 
reinforcement  produced  performance  Increases  over  the  previous  baseline,  and  a 
decrease  during  Base  III,  after  the  latter  treatment  phase  (Self-M+R). 

Conci usions.    It  should  be  obvious  that  the  study  did  not  result  1n  the 
acqui  Ition  of  precise  control  over  performance  behavior.    Despite  the  fact 
that  each  subject  was  in  the  adjustment  program  and  had  worked  on  the  tasks 
selected  prior  to  the  initiation  of  the  studyi  stable  baselines  were  not 
obtained  during  Base  I.    Nor  did  performance  behavior  return  to  the  level  in 
Base  I  during  Base  II  and  III,    Thus,  the  changes  during  the  treatment  phases 
cannot  be  attributed  d-^rectly  to  the  techniques  of  self-mon1toring  and  self- 
monitoring  plus  self-reinforcement. 

Four  major  areas  are  of  concern  in  the  conduct  of  the  study: 

1.  To  what  extent  could  effects  explain  the  trend  to  iiicreaslng 
performance  trends, 

2.  To  what  extend  could  a  Hawthorn  effect  explain  the  increased 
performance  trends. 


3.  To  what  extend  did  certain  failures  in  cdrrying  out  the  procedures 
explain  the  results. 

4.  To  what  extent  did  changes  in  the  subject *j  lines  affect  performdnce. 

5.  To  what  extent  did  uncontronabl e  changes  in  the  general  adjustment 
program  and  work  task  continue  to  affect  perfonTiance. 

Pi sc us 5 ion.    This  pilot  study  iRdicated  the  complexity  oi  implementing  precise 
behavioral  change  techniques  within  an  experimental  rrodel  of  causality.. 
Clinically  J  however,  the  procedures  hbtq  effective  in  that  all  subjects  increased 
performance  over  the  Base  I  period,  but  experimentally,  the  factors 
controlling  that  performance  increase  could  not  be  identified  precisely. 
Obviously,  further  research  is  needed  in  the  area. 

The  study  provided  the  Center  with  a  thorough  review  of  the  literature 
which  should  be  valuable  to  practitioners,  researchers,  and  educators 
concerned  with  the  area  of  self-control  of  behavior.    This  review  will  be 
made  available  for  dissemination  in  a  format  suitable  for  the  audiences. 
Secondly,  it  served  its  pilot  study  function  by  pointing  out  the  limitations 
of  the  ABACA  design  and  problems  which  would  be  expected  to  occur  with  such 
research  in  the  applied  setting. 

Given  the  results  of  the  study,  this  project  Itself  is  formally  terminated. 
The  literature  review  from  the  study.  Its  results,  and  the  consideration 
detailed  in  earlier  sections  of  this  project  will  be  used  to  generate  a 
proposed  project  in  this  area  with  a  more  adequate  design  and  control  over 
compounding  factors. 

Dissemination  of  Findings 

Center  Research  Reports 

Results  of  all  data  analyses  will  be  disseminated  in  specific  Center 
research  reports.    These  will  be  sent  to  all  state  agencies,  to  pro- 
fessionals within  the  field  of  vocational  adjustment,  and  to  abstracting 
publ icati ons . 

Journal  Publications 

Signif  cant  findings  and  Implications  will  be  prepared  for  Journal 
publications  such  as  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Work  Adjustment, 
Rehabilitation  Counseling  Bulletin,  and  Journal  of  Applied  Rehabi 1 i- 
tatlon  Counseling. 

Training 

Findings  will  be  incorporated  into  the  Center  training  programs  in 
vocatiO'al  evaluation  and  vocational  adjustment.  Workshops  on  the 
specific  techniques  rrf  this  project  will  be  conducted  if  warrented. 
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13.  Utilization  of  Findings. 

This  project  is  designed  to  explore  the  use  of  a  therapeutic  technique 
with  vocational  adjustment  clients.    Should  the  data  indicate  some 
positive  effects  of  self-monitoring,  an  interface  publication  describing 
this  treatment  will  be  develoned  and  disseminated  to  facility  oersonnel 
in  the  field*    Projected  research  could  also  examine  the  parameters  of 
the  use  of  this  and  other  self-control  procedures  and,  consequently* 
refine  the  technology  for  potential  use  by  others.    In  total,  this 
research  could  result  in  an  increased  effectlvenss  of  the  services 
provided  to  rehabilitation  clients  by  our  present  facilities. 

14.  Policyt  Program,  and  Practice  Changes. 

This  project's  major  impact  would  be  on  practice  changes  in  vocational 
adjustment  programs.    Through  a  currently  completed  workshop  on  adjust- 
ment specialist's  competencies,  the  major  conclusion  was  that  these 
specialists  should  have  behavior  change  techniques  as  one  of  their 
primary,  basic  skills.    This  project  will  add  to  the  repertoire  of 
adjustment  specialists  by  adding  a  workable  skill.    The  secondary  impact, 
and  more  general,  is  that  of  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  clients  being 
taught  to  assume  control  over  their  life  and  over  their  own  rehabll i taticn. 
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statement  of  the  Problem 


Purpose 


In  1972 5  the  Center  began  state-'Of-the-=art  studies  on  various  aspects  of  the 
rehabil 1tat "on  process.    One  of  several  reviews  which  were  published  was  on 
Placement  (Project  The  review  was  published  1n  1974  and  the  final 

report  of  the  project  contained  administrative^  programs  and  research  recom- 
mendation      Since  1974,  the  monograph  on  PlacCTent  (Dunn,  et  al . ,  1974) ,  has 
been  widely  used  in  education  programs  and  quoted  frequently  in  other  reviews 
and  research     Further,  questions  arise  as  to  the  impact  of  legislative  mandates 
emphasizing  the  rehabilitation  of  the  severely  disabled  on  the  placanent  process 

The  Center^s  resources  were  Insufficient  to  continue  research  1n  the  area  of 
Placement  until  the  receipt  of  supplemental  funding  in  late  1980.    The  purposes 
of  this  research  project  are  (1)  to  update  the  1974  monograph  through  a  review 
of  the  literature  and  based  on  comnents  received  from  the  field,  (2)  to  reevalu- 
ate the  recoriinendatlons  made  in  1974,  (3)  to  develop  a  dictionary  of  Placement 
terminology,  (4)  to  suggest  models  for  the  delivery  of  Placement  services  for 
the  198D's,  and  (5)  to  develop  further  research  projects  based  on  the  activities 
for  1982-1983.    These  activities  are  expected  to  be  essentially  completed  within 
one  year  of  initiation. 


Estimates  of  the  number  of  people  age  18-64  who  have  work  disabilities  vary 
considerably.    These  estimates  range  from  12  million  (Fechter  and  Thorpe,  1977) 
to  23.3  ml  Hon  (Urban  Institute,  1975),    Other  estimates  fall  1n  between. 
The  target  population  for  rehabilitation  efforts  to  assist  handicapped  indivi- 
duals obtain  gainful  employment  1s,  thus,  very  large.    More  than  ever,  there 
exists  a  need  to  examine  how  best  to  place  handicapped  individuals  in  the  world 
of  work  and  to  develop  alternate  methods  of  "Placement"  for  those  who  cannot 
function  1n  competitive  employment.    The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  review 
and  attempt  to  synthesize  the  literature  in  Placement  and  to  develop  the  central 
issues  which  research  should  address. 

In  this  section,  an  overview  of  the  Placement  process  will  detail  some  of  the 
concepts  and  techniques  utilized  In  this  ever  expanding  area. 

Placement  1n  Rehabilitation:  The  Process.  The  vocational  rehabilitation  systen 
Is  designed  to  Increase  the  capacity  of  the  handicapped  individual  for  attaining 
gainful  employment.  Basically,  a  person  is  considered  rehabilitated  when,  among 
other  things,  she/he  has  been: 

"Determined  to  have  achieved  a  suitable  employment  objective 
which  has  been  maintained  for  a  period  of  time  not  less  than 
60  days  (U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
1974b-  42482)." 

Such  an  outcome  is  called  Status  26  Closure  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
system. 


Introduction 


The  definite  n  of  Placement  was  designed  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the 
rehabilitation  efforts.    It  must  be  recognized  that  such  a  measure  has  its 
limitations  in  that  it  may  not  represent  the  Impact  of  rehabilitation  services 
which  incr&d  B  the  ability  of  handicapped  Individuals  to  function  more  Indepen- 
dently than    r1or  to  services,  but  who  do  not  become  employed*    On  the  other 
hand,  employment  statistics  also  may  not  reflect  an  adequate  rehabilitation 
since  "sixty  days  of  emploimient"  does  not  measure  the  quality^  duration  of  employ- 
ment* consistency  with  the  individual  abilltleSi  or  career  mobility  opportunities. 
Despite  its  limitations  as  a  measure  of  rehabilitations  Placement  is  often  used 
as  the  statistical  measure  of  effectiveness;  and.  Placement  techniques  and 
strategies  are  applied  across  the  nation  in  a  variety  of  rehabilitation  settings. 

The  activities  in  which  the  rehabilitation  counselor  engages  and/or  the  services 
which  may  be  purchased  by  the  counselor  are  directed  toward  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  client     Most  of  these  efforts  are  directed  toward  increasing  the  capability 
of  the  client  to  function  in  a  particular  work  situation  or  occupation  (employa- 
blllty)*    Such  services  include  assessment,  diagnostics,  physical  restorationi 
psychosocial  adjustment ^  and  vocational  skill  training*    Other  services  are 
directed  toward  assisting  the  clients'  capacity  to  be  ready  for  and  obtain  a 
specific  job  (placeabll Ity)  In  the  situation  or  occupation  for  which  they  have 
been  made  employable*    Placement  is  a  term  that  will  be  used  to  define  those 
activities  that  are  undertaken  to  actually  ready  and  employ  the  individual  in  a 
specific  job  or  work  situation.    The  process  may  range  from  reliance  on  the 
charlsria    of  an  Individual  counselor  to  sell  a  client  to  a  prospective  employer 
through  an  Intensive  program  which  may  consist  of  various  activities  such  as 
employment  readiness  training*  Job  development,  job  modifications  job  coaching, 
and  loig-term  follow-up  conducted  by  a  Placement  team* 

Though  Placement  reflects  those  activities  which  supposedly  Impact  on  the  most 
commonly  used  measure  of  the  success  of  the  rehabilitation  system  (i*e.,  numbers 
of  individuals  directly  employed),  the  process  of  Placement  is  not  given  an 
official  status  1n  case  flow  management,  the  activities  which  make  up  the 
Placement  processes  are  not  clearly  defined,  and  the  practice  of  Placement 
varies  considerably.    In  the  next  section^  we  will  examine  some  of  the  diverse 
methods  and  techniques  which  are  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  Placement  process. 

Minimum  Placement  Model  *  In  the  minimal  Placement  process,  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation  counselor  judges  the  client  ready  for  employment,  assists  the  client  in 
selecting  differing  jobs  to  apply  for*  and  sends  the  client  to  the  job  interview. 
The  client  obtains  the  job,  is  employed  for  sixty  days*  and  the  counselor  closes 
the  case  as  successfully  rehabilitated*    These  activities  could  be  considered 
to  make  up  the  Minimum  Placement  Model  which  is  appropriate  only  to  certain 
handicapped  indiv  duals. 

The  Minimum  Placement  Model  Is  clearly  not  applicable  to  rrost  severely  handi- 
capped individuals.    Further,  the  emphasis  on  serving  the  severely  handicapped 
makes  it  likely  that  such  a  model  will  be  applicable  to  STOller  percentages  of 
the  handicapped  population.    Formal  methods  and  techniques  have  been  developed 
and  more  are  being  developed  which  increase  the  functional  ability  of  clients 
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for  gaining    ppropriate  employment.    Some  techniques  are  directed  toward  the 
external  labor  market  to  develop  and  create  Jobs  for  handicapped  individuals. 
Other  techniques  examine  ways  to  modify  Jobs  so  that  the  handicapped  individual 
can  successfully  perform  the  productivity  aspects  of  the  Job. 

Cl lent  Assistance.    The  handicapped  individual  who  is  referred  to  a  Placement 
process  is  ty  'cally  considered  employablej  but  not  yet  placeable-  Clients 
are  not  placable  by  definition  (i.e,,  a  client  is  placeable  when  he  has  been 
employed).    The  client  focu^  is  on  preparing  for  employment,  finding  a  Job, 
and  maintaining  a  job. 

Various  activities  occur  in  assisting  clients  for  Placement  and  can  bp  class- 
ified under  the  general  rubric  of  "Employment  Readiness  Training,"  In 
Employment  or  Job  Readiness  Training,  the  client  receives  instructions  in 
various  aspects  of  applying  for  a  jobj  interviewing  for  a  Job,  and  preparing 
for  what  may  occur  on  the  job.    There  are  a  number  of  variations  of  this  theme 
and  some  programs  encompass  more  activities  than  others,  but  the  Important 
aspect  of  such  training  is  that  1t  prepares  the  client  for  seeking  employment 
(e.g*.  Job  Seeking  Skills,  VDC,  1979),    Such  training  is  the  initial  aspect  of 
the  Placement  process  preceeding  actual  job  seeking*    Some  Employment  Readiness 
Training  stops  at  this  point,  expecting  the  client  to  have  the  skills  to  search 
for  and  find  employment.    Others  include  the  process  of  actually  seeking  Jobs  and 
Interviewing  (e.g/*  "Job  Clubs*'  "Job  Factory"),    Again,  various  activities  may 
be  engaged  in,  but  the  goal  of  these  additional  components  is  to  assist  the  client 
until  employment  Is  found.    Once  employed,  the  client  may  encounter  difficulty 
in  maintaining  the  employment  for  a  variety  of  reasons.    Again ^  some  Employment 
Readiness  Training  programs  include  activities  undertaken    to  ensure  that  the 
client  adjusts  to  the  job  and  continues  to  be  employed  (e*g,.  Job  Coaching)* 
The  length  of  time  that  employment  maintenance  activities  may  be  offered  varies* 

Accessing  the  Labor  ^brket*    A  number  of  activities  directed  toward  the  external 
world  of  work  are  necessary  ip  the  Placement  process  to  gain  access  to  the  employ- 
ment market  for  handicapped  indly^idual s.    Primarily,  these  activities  relate 
to  Job  Development. 

It  is  a  necessary  step  to  develop  information  about  the  types  of  jobs  available 
which  go  beyond  a  daily  screening  of  the  newspaper  want  ads.    The  development 
of  a  Job  Ipformation  Bank  or  accessing  ones  that  are  available'  ensures  that 
all  resources  are  made  available  for  the  client  who  is  seeking  employment. 
Various  techniques  are  developed  to  gain  and  use  info^^TOtion  about  jobs  In  the 
local  area  as  well  as  labor  market  trends  for  these  u^^cupations,    A  necessary 
component  of  Job  development  is  that  of  cultivating  relationships  with  the 
Industrial  sector  which  may  range  from  a  formal  structural  basis  to  an  informal 
personal  basis.    As  is  evident,  the  techniques  can  range  from  the  initial 
contact  with  the  pGrsonnel  manager  of  a  business  to  agency  relationships  with 
large  sectors    f  the  business  cormunity  (Projects  with  Industry,  for  example). 
The  methods  are  designed  similarly  to  those  one  would  engage  1n  if  attempting 
to  build  a  market  for  a  product.    The  principal  concept  here  is  to  access 
employers  by  demonstrating  that  handicapped  individuals  can  fulfill  a  business' 
personnel  needs. 
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Once  a  process  has  been  put  in  place  to  develop  information  on  available  jobs 
and  access  to  employers  has  been  achieved,  a  third  activity  can  be  undertaken 
which  attempts  to  create  jobs  In  the  labor  market  which  were  not  available 
before.    In  this  category  are  methods  such  as:    Job  Creation,  Job  Modification, 
\nd  Job  Restructuring, 

In  Job  Creations  positions  within  an  industry  are  created  to  employ  certain 
handicapped  Individuals,    Such  a  method  tends  to  be  precarious  and  subject  to 
revision  if  company  personnel  or  policies  change.    In  Job  Modif ications  the 
prevailing  method  of  doing  the  job  1s  reanalyzed  so  the  same  task  can  now  be 
accomplished  in  a  different  manner  by  handicapped  Individuals  with  different 
disability  conditions.    In  Job  Restructuringi  a  complex  analysis  of  a  work 
situation  or  company  is  undertaken  to  restructure  how  the  tasks  might  be  differ* 
ently  arranged*  resulting  In  new  positions  which  handicapped  individuals  may 
successfully  do  or  do  with  the  assistance  of  Job  Modification,    Job  Analysis 
is  a  necessary  technique  in  preparing  for  Job  Restructuring  and  Is  also  useful 
in  Job  Modification, 

In  the  preceding    sections,  we  have  attempted  to  discuss  methods  and  techniques 
aimed  at  impacting  on  the  client's  ability  to  gain  employment  and  the  labor 
market's  capacity  to  employ  the  handicapped.    A  third  major  area  is  that  of 
innovative  methods  which  exist  in  the  external  modification  of  the  client's 
capacity  to  function  In  conjunction  with  job  development  activities.  These 
are  innovations  In  rehabilitation  engineering  and  computer  technology  which 
not  only  enable  clients  to  do  jobs  they  could  not  do  ten  yaars  ago^  but  also 
have  developed  new  jobs  which  clients  can  do  that  were  not  available  ten  years 
ago.    This  aspect  of  the  Placement  process  1s  one  which  must  be  continuously 
updated  as  such  changes  occur.    It  is  simply  a  factor  within  the  whole  Placement 
process  which  must  be  considered. 

Who  Does  Placement?    The  responsibility  for  Placement  and  the  role  of  a  trained 
Placement  Specialist  is  one  major  area  of  concern  In  the  rehabilitation  system. 
Many  states  are  attempting  to  cope  with  this  Issue,    The  dilerrma  centers  around 
the  fact  that  the  rehabilitation  counselor  is  responsible  for  placement  of  his 
clients.    Yet,  unless  the  rehabilitation  counselor  is  trained  in  the  various 
aspects  of  the  Placement  process ^  he  Is  unlikely  to  be  competent.  Further* 
how  competent  should  he  be?    Should  the  counselor  conduct  emplo^mient  readiness 
training*  job  development,  plus  do  the  rehabilitation  engineering  aspects  for 
severely  disabled  clients?    What  about  his  training  in  counseling  functions  as 
a  rehabilitation  therapist?    Finally*  what  will  the  present  emphasis  on  Indepen- 
dent Living  Services  add  to  his  competency  requirements?    Truly*  the  competencies 
required  of  the  rehabilitation  counselor  are  beyond  the  ability  of  a  general  1st, 
The  answers  are  critical. 

The  above  general  factors  reviewed  are  not  exhaustive  nor  may  the  terms  be  as 
precisely  defined  as  some  experts  may  desire.    Other  issues  such  as  service 
delivery  models  for  Placement*  the  training  of  Placement  Specialists*  the  role 
of  labor  market  factors,  the  responsibility  of  business  to  meet  federal  require- 
ments, the  role  of  post-placement  and  job  adjustonent  services*  the  development 
of  career  mobility  for  the  employed  handicapped,  and  a  variety  of  other  Issues, 
methods,  techniques*  practices,  policies,  and  legislation  would  all  have  to  be 
considered  within  a  programmatic  core  of  research  addressing  enhanced  employment 
potential  for  the  severely  handicapped, 
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Perspectives  on  Piacement,    Legislation  in  the  past  decade  has  mandated  that  the 
rehabilitation  system  increase  its  emphasis  on  serving  the  more  severely  disabled. 
The  result  has  been  fwer  placements  of  handicapped  individuals  in  employment 
settings*    This  reduction  in  CTployment  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
rehabilitation  system  has  become  less  effective  in  impacting  on  the  lives  of 
the  handicapped  population^  but  does  Indicate  that  placement  of  the  severely 
disabled  is  more  difficult  than  placement  of  the  non-severely  disabled.  More 
resources  are  being  channelled  into  readying  the  individual  for  employment  than 
In  placing  the  individual  in  employment. 

It  is  helpful  here  to  understand  the  distinction  between  "employabil ity"  and 
"placement"  (Gellman  at  al.,  1957),    Employabnity  refers  to  the  capacity  for  the 
Individual  to  function  in  a  particular  occupation  or  work  situationp    Placeabil  ity* 
on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  the  probability  that  the  individual  will  obtain 
work  in  a  particular  occupation.    It  is  important  to  acknowledge  that  employa- 
bllity  and  placeability  are  not  simply  sides  of  the  same  coin,  but  involve 
different  sets  of  client  knowledge,  skills*  and  experience  as  well  as  different 
external  conditions. 

In  one  sense,  the  traditional  vocational  rehabilitation  system  can  be  divided 
into  two  areas  which  are  roughly  equivalent  to  the  distinction  between  enploya- 
bility  and  placeability.    Employabllity  Is  enhanced  by  counseling,  assessment 
and  diagnosis s  physical  restorations  psychosocial  adjustments  education*  skill 
training,  and  Independent  living  training.    Placeabnity  is  enhanced  by  employ- 
ment readiness  training,  job  seeking  and  finding^  job  development,  job  modifi- 
cation, job  restructurings  and  lastly,  but  most  importantly,  employment.  In 
this  sense,  traditional  rehabil itation  services  (except  placement)  have  focused 
on  changing  the  individual,  while  placement  focuses  more  on  preparing  for, 
accessing,  and  entering  the  external  world  of  work.    The  change  from  "rehabili- 
tation" to  pi  cement  for  the  client  marks  a  transition  to  a  new  situation  with 
different  expectations  and  outcomes.    Similarly,  the  rehabilitation  counselor 
who  is  responsible  for  Placement,  must  often  change  from  a  therapeutic  change 
agent  to  a  broker  attempting  to  assist  clients  to  prove  thOTseVves  1n  the  world 
of  work.    As  Usdane  (1976)  and  Dunn,  et  al.,  (1974),  and  others  have  pointed 
outs  the  rehabilitation  counselor  may  be  ill-equipped  to  carry  out  the  Placement 
role. 

The  literature  presently  abounds  with  Placement  service  delivery  model Ss  tech- 
niques, and  practices.    Previous  reviews  of  such  literature  have  suggested  that 
literature  cannot  be  organized  around  any  central  or  recurring  themes. 

In  1974,  Dunn  wrote: 

"Once  I  started  reviewing  the  literature.  It  became  obvious 
*  .  ,that  much  of  it  was  repetitious.    It  also  seemed 
fragmented  and  unattached  to  anything."    (p  I) 

In  1976,  Zddny  and  James'  first  sentence  is: 

"The  abundance  of  writings  on  placement  In  vocational  rehabil- 
itation attests  to  an  accumulated  wisdom  and  sophistication 
which  IS  not  borne  out  by  careful  inspection  of  the  materials 
and  is  clearly  contradicted  in  practice,"  (p  1) 
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Final iy,  in  1979,  Vandergoot  and  Worrall  similarly  impressed  by  the  lack  of 
synthes  s  in  Placement  research^  quote  these  same  sources ,  and  write: 

'The  fragmentation  in  the  literature  stems  from  many  sources 
,  .    placement  related  to  virtually  all  phases  of  rehabilita- 
tion leading  to  a  tremendous  diversity  of  perspective  on  the 
subject*  •  .One  is  the  issue  whether  or  not  a  given  agency  Is 
s  ructured  to  encourage  placement  as  an  outcome.  *  , accompany- 
ing this  diversity  In  placement  issues  and  perspectives  has 
been  continuing  uncertainty  over  the  appropriate  roles  and 
funct'uns  of  rehabilitation  professionals  (in  the  placement 
process),    (p,  15) 

Meanwhile    other  efforts  have  been  directed  toward  involving  the  business  sector 
in  the  Placement  process  on  a  formal  basis,  such  as  Projects  with  Industry  and 
affirmative  action  regulations.    Rernarkablyj    rehabilitation  reviews  have 
ignored  or  only  briefly  mentioned  the  efforts  of  the  business  world  in  Placement 
of  the  handicapped  individuals. 

The  review  of  Placement  by  rehabilitation  professionals,  reviews  of  the  business 
Sector's  Initial  efforts  1n  the  hiring  of  handicapped  individuals  (spurred  by 
legislative  mandates),  and  the  review  of  job-search  assistance  techniques 
(Wegmanni  1979)  lends  to  an  empirical  observation  that  might  offer  a  new  perspec- 
tive on  some  of  the  problems  with  Placement  that  apparently  frustrate  educators, 
administrators^  and  practitioners  in  rehabilitation.    Placement  Is  not  solely 
a  rehobll  Itati ve  process  or  service,  but  is  a  multlfaceted  process  with  its 
own  characteristics.    Further  *  the  Placement  process,  though  distinct^  is  a 
necessary  outcome  oriented  process  that  must  bfr  part  of  the  rehabilitation  system* 

Such  an  observation  is  supported  by  the  realization  that  individuals  without 
handicaps  undergo  a  Placement  process  leading  to  OTploynient.    The  Placement 
process  does  not  terminate  until  the  individual  is  employed.    Secondly,  the  Place- 
ment process,  even  for  the  non-handicapp^  Is  not  easy  and  requires  the  individual 
to  acconnodate  to  the  realities  inherent  in  the  world  of  work.  Individuals 
without  handicaps  do  not  receive  rehabilitation  services,  even  though  they  may 
receive  professional  counseling,  skill  building,  and  other  supportive  services 
to  find  employment.    Placement  Is  a  difficult  process  for  all  individuals.  It 
Is  also  clear  that  It  Involves  learnable  skills  and  professionals  trained  in  the 
Placement  process  can  decrease  the  time  it  takes  to  find  and  maintain  employment 
(Azrin,  Flores,  &  Kaplan,  1975;  Benson  &  Whittington,  1973;  Brandzel *  1963; 
Brewer,  Miller,  I  Ray,  1975;  Cuony  &  Hoppock,  1954;  Currle,  1974;  Keith,  1978; 
Kemp  &  Vash,  1971;  Lasky,  1970;  McClure,  1972;  Way  &  Lipton,  1973;  Wegmann,  1979), 

These  observations  are  Important,  for  they  help  to  lend  a  perspective  to  the 
Placement  process  as  one  that  can  be  a  distinct  activity  external  to  direct 
rehabilitative  services*    For  some  rehabilitation  professionals,  there  have  been 
attempts  to  make  the  Placement  process  a  therapeutic  one  In  which  rehabilitation 
professionals  increase  the  employabll ity  of  the  client  rather  than  engage  in 
activities  whi  h  are  not  rehabilitative  1n  the  true  sense,  but  places  the  indivi- 
dual in  a  job.    The  distinction  between  Placement  In  rehabilitation  for  the  handi- 
capped and  Pla  ement  for  the    nonhandlcapped  lies  in  the  additional  aspects 
Imposed  by  disabling  conditions*    These  added  factors  must  be  considered  when 
reviewing  an  individual's  readiness  for  placement,  and  makes  Placement  in  rehablli* 
tation  more  difficult  than  Placement  for  the  non-handicapped*    Secondly,  the 


rehabilitation  comnunlty  has  not  yet  developed  the  capacity  and/or  knowledges 
to  assure  placement  of  all  severely  disabled  persons  *  and  for  now,  certain 
handicapped  Individuals  cannot  be  placed;  thus,  alternate  measures  of  effec- 
tiveness (i.e*    closure)  must  be  utilized  other  than  competitive  employirent* 
Such  individual    may  require  continued  supportive  services  and  aldess  either 
from  rahabillt  tlon  or  from  other  sources* 

It  has  been  a    engthy  discussion  to  make  the  simple  point  that  Placement  may  be 
viewed  as  a  distinct  process  from  the  traditional  rehabilitation  process.  It 
is  not  really  a  new  point,    Llllehaugen  (1964),  Hutchinson  and  Cogan  (1974), 
and  Usdane  (19    ,  1976)  have  suggested  distancing  counselors  from  the  Placement 
process  and  advocated  the  training  of  Placement  Specialists*    Further  models  of 
Placement  have  argued  for  team  approaches  to  Placement  (New  York  Model,  Penn- 
sulvania  Model).    It  1s  not  argued  that  Placement  should  be  artificially  separated 
from  rehabilitation  efforts.    Rather,  the  unmistakable  conclusion  from  the  litera* 
ture  is  that  Placement  is  separated  from  rehabilitation  by  the  philosophy  of 
those  who  provide  rehabilitation  services  and  the  skins  they  possess  and  the 
philosophy  of  Placement  professionals  and  the  skills  that  they  deem  necessary. 

Too  many  rehabil  tation  professionals  have  written  on  the  problems  of  rehabili- 
tation services,  professionals,  and  service  delivery  models  in  bemoaning  the  failure 
of  rehabilitation  to  place  clients.    The  major  problem  and  the  primary  focus  of 
this  research  in  employment  of  the  handicapped  is  not  on  the  rehabilitation 
process,  but  on  the  private  emplo^ent  sector.    Capable  handicapped  individuals 
are  not  competitively  employed,  simply  because  they  do  not  have  jobs.    Why  jobs 
are  not  available  for  handicapped  individuals  is  more  a  failure  of  accessing 
the  labor  market  than  it  is  a  failure  of  rehabilitation  services.    This  focus, 
then,  would  enhance  the  Placement  process  in  rehabilitation  which  would,  in  turns 
enhance  rehabilitation  services. 

Conclusions 

In  the  process  of  organizing  and  evaluating  the  extensive  nHterlal  currently 
available,  it  became  clear  that  our  in-depth  review  was  supporting  the  observa- 
tions and  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Dunn  (1974)  and  Zadny  and  James  (1976). 
Orie  major  observation  is  that  the  complexity  of  areas  covered  and  the  generation 
of  approaches  to  Placement  in  vocational  rehabilitation  far  exceeds  the  ability 
of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  system  to  Incorporate  a  unified  Placement  model . 
The  trend  Is  Increasing,  as  there  appears  to  be  an  Increase  in  advocates  for 
various  models,  methods,  techniques,  tactics,  delivery  systems,  and  rationales. 

A  second  observation,  or  impression,  is  the  question  of  whether  rehabilitation 
is  different  than  Placement.    This  observation  returns  us  to  the  distinction 
between  employabnity  versus  placeability  that  was  mentioned  earlier.    The  impres- 
sion is  that  one  sepient  of  the  rehabilitation  system  is  concentrating  on  increas- 
ing the  employabll  ty  of  the  handicapped  population  Independently  of  placeability. 
Services  are  provided  which  Increase  the  ability  of  the  Individual  to  function 
Independently,  become  mobne  in  the  community,  enhance  vocational  skills,  etc., 
of  the  client  to  ''someday"  allow  him  to  enter  the  world  of  work.    Indeed,  some 
have  advocated  replacing  employment  as  an  indicator  of  success  with  measures  of 
an  indlviduars  emp  oyabllity  (Ehrle,  1968)  or  development/restoration  of 
functional  Independence  (Morris,  1973). 
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Those  engaged  in  Placement  have ^  by  and  large,  accepted  employment  as  the 
outcome  criterion*    However,  they  have  also  argued  for  more  elaborate  measure- 
ment of  the  quality,  duration,  and  career  opportunities  of  Placement  (e,g.t 
Dunn  at  al.     974).    Further,  Zadny  (1979)  suggests  that  the  development  of  a 
Placement  Plan  in  addition  to  the  Individual  Written  Rehabilitation  Plan  may 
enhance  the  employment  of  the  handicapped.    The  distinct  impression  is  that 
there  exists  a  dichototny  between  "rehabilitation"  versus  "Placement." 

The  third  issue,  and  one  that  may  be  obvious  from  our  overview  of  Placement, 
is  that  the  tennlnology  in  Placement  Is  being  coined  at  a  rapid  rate  and  from 
rfiffering  disciplines.    To  mention  a  few,  job  development,  job  creation,  job 
modification,  job  restructuring,  job  analysis.  Job  coaching,  job  clubs,  employ- 
ment resource  units,  employment  readiness  training,  job  readiness  training, 
the  Placanent  team,  the  Placement  Specialist,  career  development,  primary  and 
secondary  labor  markets,  Procfuction  Enhancements-Productivity  Realizations- 
Career  Enhancement  System  (Vandergoot  and  Worrall,  1979),  etc-,  rakes  it  difficult 
to  understand  the  Placement' process.    The  fact  Is  that  the  terminology  Is  expanding 
beyond  comprehension  by  Individuals  external  to  the  Placement  process  and  Is 
adding  to  the  division  between  "rehabilitation"  efforts  and  "Placement"  efforts. 
To  a  certain  extent,  this  1s  jcaused  by  the  adoption  of  terms  from  rehabilitation 
disciplines  (medical,  psychoTogical ,  soda!  and  vocational)  with  terms  from  the 
business  and  labor  market,  conmunity,  industrial  technology,  and  engineering. 
The  result  may  be  a  new  lexicon  where  everyone  understands  a  little  about  nothing. 

The  fourth  observation  Is  the  concern  over  the  service  delivery  model  for  Place- 
ment.   Despite  the  Increasing  evidence  of  the  need  for  direct  employment  producing 
activities  that  the  Placement  process  entails,  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
system  does  not  include  Placement  as  a  specific  entity  1n  tha  case  flow  management 
model.    Presumably,  this  may  be  due  to  a  historical  expectation  that  e  zh  indi- 
vidual state  rehabilitation  counselor  should  place  their  own  clients.    In  Dunn's 
monograph,  a  suggested  alternate  model  of  case  flow  Is  given  which  includes 
Placement  as  a  specific  status  within  the  system. 

The  fifth  and  related  observation  Is  that  It  is  unclear  who  actually  does 
Placement.    It  Is  clear  that  the  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor  is  still 
responsible  for  Placement,  but  varying  models  suggest  the  use  of  a  team  approachi 
a  Placement  Special slt^  Placement  by  private  agencies;  Placement  through  contract 
with  facilities,  etc. 

Sixth,  the  review  suggests  the  need  for  a  Placement  Specialist,  but  1t  is 
totally  unclear  what  competencies,  knowledges,  experiential  backgrounds  such  an 
individual  should  have,  in  what  setting  this  Placement  Special  sit  could  expect 
to  function,  and  what  relationship  the  Placement  Specialist  would  have  with 
others  in  the  total  rehabilitation  process. 

Finally,  the  revlw  suports  the  belief  that  the  changes  mandated  by  the  Title  V 
sections  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  Equal  Opportunity,  and  Affirmative  Action 
regulations  are  beginning  to  Impact  on  the  private  sector.  Unfortunately, 
neither  the  rehab  lltation  coninmunity  or  the  private  sector  are  quite  sure  how 
to  meet  these  regulations.    The  reviews  have  omitted  this  aspect  of  the  Placement 
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process.    The  Projects  with  Industry  are  one  example  of  the  private  sector's 
willingness  to  engage  In  formal  relationships.    It  would  appear  that  there  Is 
a  tendency  not  to  realize  that  a  primary  problem  in  Placement  is  accessing  the 
labor  market.    A  focus  on  the  realities  of  the  labor  market  which  impact  on  the 
capacity  of  any  Placement  process  to  employ  this  clientele  is  important.  From 
that  perspective,  more  effective  and  efficient  planning,  developments  and 
delivery  of  rehabilitative  and  Placement  services  should\be  realized. 


The   project  is  designed  to  conduct  a  state-of-the-art  update  and  analysis  of 
change  of  the  Placement  process  in  rehabilitation  since  the  Center's  first 
review  over  seven  years  ago.    The  project  also  will  serve  to  guide  the  overall 
programmatic  line  of  research  in  Placement  as  well  as  to  have  important  products 
of  its  own: 

1.  ftonograph  on  Placement 

2,  Dictionary  of  Placement  terminology 
Objectives 

The  project  has  the  following  objectives: 

1.  To  review  the  available  literature  on  Placement  services. 

2.  To  identify  and  summarize: 

a.  the  goals  and  objective^  of  Placement 

b.  current  practices  and  techniques  of  Placementi 
particularly  with  different  target  groups 

c.  new  or  innovative  approaches  from  related  fields 
that  could  be  applied  in  vocational  rehabilitation 
practice 

d.  methods  for  determining  the  effectiveness  of 
Placement  services 

e.  implications  for  policy,  programs,  practice, 
and  research 

3.  To  evaluate  the  utility  and  Impact  of  the  administrative,  program 
and  research  recommendations  suggested  in  1974, 

4.  To  revise  the  1974  monograph  on  Placement. 

5.  To  develop  a  dictionary  of  Placement  terminology. 

6.  To  develop  further  research  projects  in  Placement, 


Present  Research 


8*  Methodology 

The  project's  activities  do  not  require  a  formal  research  methodology^  but 
rather  require  review  of  current  literature^  analysis  of  trends,  analysis 
of  reaction  to  1974  Placement  monograph*  analysis  and  evaluation  of  Center's 
1974  recommendations j  synthesis  of  all  those  resources ^  and  a  great  deal  of 
writing  for  objectives  1-5.    Objective  6,  development  of  further  research 
projects^  win  be  by-products  of  this  developmental  project  in  Placement  and 
will  follow  the  formal  review  procedures  of  the  Center  and  NIHR  for  proposed 
projects.    The  Director  of  Research  and  the  new  Research  Specialist  will  co- 
author publications  from  this  project. 

Presently,  the  existing  vacancy  Is  expected  to  be  filled  in  March,  1981  and 
the  project  formally  will  be  initiated  at  that  time.    Obviously,  a  great  deal 
of  review  and  analysis  has  preceded  the  scheduled  initiation  of  the  project 
and  a  twelve  month  timeline  would  appear  feasible. 

Timeline 


March,  1981 


Continue  identification,  acquisition,  and  review  of 
relevant  materials. 


June,  1981 
September,  1981 


January,  1982 
February,  1982 


Complete  review  and  begin  analysis  and  synthesis  of  issues* 

Complete  analysis  and  synthesis.    Plan  dissemination 
activities: 

a.  Revision  of  1974  monograph 

b.  Dictionary  of  Placement  tennlnology. 

c.  Proposed  research  projects  in  Placement. 

d.  Applicability  to  training  programs. 

Complete  final  drafts  of  publication. 


lete  all  revisions,  send  publications  to  printer, 
and  terminate  formal  activities  under  this  project. 


March,  1982 


Disseminate  all  material s* 


9.    Relevance  of  the  Problem 

To  Center's  Mission 

The  mission  of  this  Research  and  Training  Center  focuses  upon  facility  rehabili- 
tation services  provided  within  the  context  of  the  state-federal  vocational 
rehabil itation  system.    These  services  encompass  necessary  diagnostic,  restora- 
tive, and  training  functions  which  assist  handicapped  individuals  to  TOximize 
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their  vocational  development.    In  Vocational  Evaluationj  a  wide  variety  of 
assesiment  techniques  are  utllUtfd  in  determining  clients*  vocational  potential 
for  the  purposes  of  eliglbnity  determination,  service  planning,  and  development 
of  the  clients*  vocational  goals.    In  Vocational  Adjustment  services,  various 
therapeutic  techniques  are  utilized  to  enhance  the  clients'  ability  to  adapt 
and  cope  personally,  socially,  and  vocationally  to  the  world  of  work  and 
associated  environrrental  settings.    In  Placement,  another  array  of  techniques 
which  prepare  the  client  to  seek  and  maintain  employment  is  used  to  achieve 
the  rehabilitation  goal  of  imximizlng  the  indlvlduaVs  vocational  development. 

The  Center's  core  area  of  research  within  facility-state  agency  vocational 
rehabnitation  1s  irore  specifically  defined  by  three  lines  of  programmatic 
research  which  parallel  these  service  entities;  Vocational  Evaluation,  Voca- 
tional Adjustment,  and  Placement.    In  additioni  the  interrelationships  among 
these  lines  of  progranmatic  research  are  ensured  through  a  line  of  research  in 
Rehabilitation  Resource  Development  and  Management.    This  line  of  programnatlc 
research  includes  the  development  of  data  bases  for  assessing  the  Impact  of 
service  combinations  on  client  outcome  and  provides  base! ine  Information  for 
determining  effects  of  changes  In  program  delivery.    This  line  also  provides 
for  the  coordination  of  research,  development  of  research  resources,  and 
enhancement  of  dissemination  and  utilization  activities. 

From  Figure  1,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  research  of  three  projects  (R-30,  R-39, 
and  R-40)  impact  on  Rehabilitation  Resource  Development  and  Management.  Five 
projects  deal  primarily  with  Vocational  Evaluation  (R-37,  R-42,  R-44,  {P)R-51, 
and  (P)R-52),    Three  projects  address  specific  concerns  within  Vocational 
Adjustment  (R-41,  R-43,  and  R-45),  and  three  projects  have  been  initiated  In 
the  area  of  Placement  and  Emplo^nnent  (R-48,  R-49,  and  R-50). 

This  project  builds  the  basis  for  programnatlc  research  In  the  area  of  Placement. 
The  findings  from  this  project  plus  the  reviews  and  initial  results  from  Project 
R-49  (Employment  Models)  and  Project  R*50  (Employment  Readiness  Training)  will 
give  the  Center  a  very  comprehensive  overview  of  Placement  in  rehabnitation  and 
accessing  employment  in  the  private  sector. 

To  Rehabilitation 

The  Initial  review  of  literature  has  already  indicated  the  need  for  such  a 
project  and  for  a  line  of  programmatic  research  in  this  area.    Despite  the 
fact  that  the  ultimate  goal  of  rehabilitation  is  the  employment  of  handicapped 
individuals,  which  leads  to  full  independent  living,  no  other  Research  and 
Training  Center  has  a  core  area  in  Placement,    The  present  research  within  this 
core  focus  will  provide  three  main  products  directed  toward  enhancing  employ- 
ment for  the  handicapped  individuals:    Overview   of  the  Placement  process. 
Employment  Readiness  Training  for  clients,  and  industry-based  models  for  employ- 
ment of  the  handicapped.    This  particular  project  will  provide  issue  analysis  to 
assist  policy  and  program  decision-makers  and  a  dictionary  of  Placement  ter- 
minology for  all  rehabilitation  practitioners*    Most  Importantly,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  efforts  will  emphasize  the  necessity  of  viewing  Placement  as  a  simple 
outcome  of  prior  rehabilitation  services,  but  that  Placement  is  a  complex  process 
which  requires  distinct  steps  which  must  be  undertaken  to  make  the  Placement 
process  Itself  successful. 
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FBURE  1:  THE  REUTIONSHIP  OF  NEW.  CONTINUING.  AND  PROPOSED  RESEARCH  PROJECTS  TO 
RT'22*S  CORE  AREA  AND  LINES  OF  PROGRAMMATIC  RESEARCH 
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10.    Client  Characteristics 


No  clients  will  be  Involved  in  this  study. 

11.  Current  Year's  Activity 

This  project  does  not  formally  begin  until*  Marchs  1981;  however^  a  great 
deal  of  preparation  preceded  the  development  of  the  project:    Placement  liter- 
ature has  been  reviewed^  the  proposal  for  a  project  in  this  area  was  success- 
fully peer  reviewed,  this  project  itself  has  been  reviewed  by  the  Advisory 
Council  in  November*  1980s  and  the  Introduction  section  of  the  project  and 
the  selected  bibliography  are  available  for  limited  dissemination*  Approxi- 
mately fifty  copies  of  the  Introduction  with  its  brief  review  and  conclusions 
have  already  been  disseminated  on  a  request  basis. 

Final  screening  of  candidates  for  the  research  position  has  been  conducted 
and  the  vacancy  is  expected  to  be  filled  prior  to  NIHR*s  receipt  of  this 
Progress  Report. 

12.  Dissemination  of  Findings 

The  findings  of  the  study  will  be  dIssCTiinated  through: 

A*    Publication  of  project's  findings: 

1.  After  revia^  of  literature^  a  "state-of-the-art'*  paper  will  be 
published  which  contains  an  overview  that  addresses  issues  within 
Placement  and  will  contain  a  comprehensive  bibliography* 

2,  A  second  publication  will  be  a  Dictionary  of  Placement  Terms. 

3*    All  publications  will  be  made  available  to  the  Materials  Develop- 
ment Center,  NARIC,  and  other  information  dissemination  and 
utilization  centers. 

B.  Publication  In  the  Center's  RTC  Connection. 

C.  Journal  articles  as  appropriate. 

D.  Incorporation  of  findings  in  Center's  current  training  programs. 

E     Development  of  new  short-term  training  programs  for  facility 
rehabilitation  personnel p  providers  of  Placement  services t  state 
agency  personnels  and  Industry  personnel  as  appropriate. 

13     Utilization  of  Findings 

The  findings  would  be  expected  to  be  utilized  by  researchers,  trainerss  educators, 
practitioners,  program  administrators  *  and  policy  makers  throughout  rehabilitation. 
One  product  would  be  a  monograph  and  summaries  of  findings  targeted  to  policy- 
makers, program  administrators,  vocational  rehabil itation  counselors^  and 
trainers.    The  state-federal  vocational  rehabilitation  program  will  benefit 
from  use  of  the  research  product  since  identification  and  Implementation  of 
state-of-the-art  Placement  practices  will  enable  the  program  to  better  meet 
its  annual  performance  objectives.    The  Dictionary  of  Placement  Terms  will 
be  geared  toward  practitioners  within  rehabilitation. 


14*    Pollcyt  Program^  and  Practice  Changes 


The  study  would  have  numerous  implications  for  policy,  programt  and  practice 
changes  In  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program*    These  Implications  are 
briefly  described  below: 

A,    Pol 1cy  Change:    The  primary  policy  Implication  may  be  increased 
emphasis  on  the  quality  of  job  placement  as  a  rehabilitation 
goal.    Measures  of  success  currently  focus  upon  quantity  of 
closures  and  do  not  take  Into  account  the  quality  of  outcome- 
The  latter  can  be  Indicated  by  such  variables  as  level  of 
Income  and  opportunity  for  advancement. 


B*    Program  Change:    Two  basic  programming  changes  will  be  evaluated  In 
detai 1 .    The  f 1 rst  Involves  a  relabeling  and  redefinition  of 
Statuses  20  and  22  to  "Placement  Services"  and  "Job  Adjustment 
Services"  respectively.    This  change  would  be  readily  implemented 
and  would  encourage  better  provision  of  these  services.  The 
second  basic  programnlng  change  revolves  around  active  inter- 
vention in  local  labor  market  structures  to  develop  and  secure 
adequate  employment  for  the  disabled.    This  intervention  can  take 
many  forms,  including  the  development  of  comprehensive  job 
development  teams  in  local  vocational  rehabilitation  offices, 

C.    Practice  Changes:    Numerous  practice  changes  have  been  suggested. 
Among  these  were  :    (1)  Improving  access  to  occupational  information 
by  providing  all  counselors  with  copies  of  the  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles*  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook^  and 
computerized  Job  bank  data  on  the  local  market*  (2)  development  of 
individual  Placement  plansi  and  (3)  encouraging  the  development  of 
Placement  and  post^PlaceTOnt  resources  within  the  community  by 
routinely  allowing  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors  to 
purchase  these  services. 
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Administrations  Program  and  Research  reconmenda- 
tlons  based  on  the  conclusions  drawn  from  Project 
R-15s  Placement  Services  In  Vocational  RehabiUta- 
tlon  (Completed  December,  1974)* 
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Adrninistrati ve  and  Program  Recomrnendations 

The  recommenda    ons  included  in  this  category  are  those  which  can  be  imple- 
mented by  admini  trative  order  or  regulation.    In  general,  the  evidence  is 
available  to  i  d  cate  that  the  implementation  of  these  reconmendations  would 
improve  placemert  of  the  disabled* 

1.  Clearly  state  the  goal  of  vocational  rehabilitation  in  concrete, 
employment  related  terms. 

2,  Report  closure  statistics  in  Job  related  terms,  including  earnings 
and  occupational  distributions  of  rehabil itants  as  compared  to 
non^disabled  workers. 

3*    Incorporate  a  career  placCTient  emphasis  into  the  program  by 
specifying  long  range  vocational  objectives  for  clients  served 
at  the  time  the  initial  rehab1l,itation  plan  is  developed. 

4.  Provide  all  rehabilitation  counselors  with  ready  access  to  occupa- 
tional information  resources,  including  the  Dictionary  of  Occupa- 
tional Titles,  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  other  print  and  non- 
print  media,  and  local  information  sources*  such  as  Job  Bank* 

5.  Provide  all  counselors  with  training  in  the  use  of  occupational 
infomiatlon  in  the  rehabilitation  process. 

6.  Establish  regular  and  systefTiatic  procedures  for  obtaining  and 
disseminating  local  labor  market  informationp  particularly 
relating  to  performance  and  behavioral  requirements. 

7.  Develop  procedures  to  insure  that  clients  maintain  their  social 
contacts  with  anployed  friends,  relatives,  and  acquaintances, 
particularly  during  lengthy  vocational  rehabilitation  programs. 

8*    File  compla'nts  on  behalf  of  disabled  persons  under  the  affirmative 
action  regulations. 

9,    Provide  case  records  to  disabled  persons  desiring  to  document  their 
affirmative  action  complaints. 

10.  Purchase  and  use  the  Job  Seeking  Skills  program  1n  each  local 
office. 

11.  Develop  procedures  for  becoming  involved  in  and  changing  local 
labor  market  structures  and  practices. 

12.  Recognize  that  comprehensive  Job  development  Includes  a  variety 
of  activities  and  roles  which  cannot  be  performed  by  a  single 
person. 
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13* 


Establish  a  clearinghouse  for  Job  modification  techniques  and 
practices. 


14.  Provide  state  legislatures  with  data  on  the  number  of  times 
disabled  persons  encounter  placement  difficulties  because  of 
architectural  barriers  to  encourage  legislation  to  remove 
barriers  in  existing  structures* 

15.  Develop  placement  and  post-placement  service  manuals  for  pro= 
fessioials  and  OTployers  working  with  the  disabled  to  parallel 
those  the  Department  of  Labor  has  developed  for  use  with  the 
disadvantaged. 

16.  Eliminate  the  single  standard  of  60  days  in  employment  prior  to 
closure  in  favor  of  a  flexible  standard  encompassing  the  entire 
high  risk  probationary  period,  with  a  minimum  of  60  days. 

17.  Recognize  the  widespread  negative  attitudes  of  rehabilitation 
counselors  toward  engaging  in  placement  activities  and  the 
futility  of  forcing  them  to  do  so, 

18.  Make  better  use  of  Employment  Service  placement  expertise  by 
involving  Employment  Service  counselors  in  meaningful s  day  to 
day*  client  based  contacts. 

19.  Encourage  the  development  of  conmunity  placement  and  post- 
placement  services  by  routinely  allowing  counselors  to  purchase 
these  services, 

20.  Relabel  and  redefine  Statuses  20,  22,  and  26  to  provide  a  clear 
place  for  placement  and  post-placement  services  in  the  voca- 
tional rehabn itation  process, 

21.  Reguire  rehabilitation  counselors  to  prepare  a  comprehensive 
placement  plan  on  all  persons  placed  into  Status  20, 

Research  Recomnendatlons 

The  recommendations  in  this  category  relate  to  identified  knowledge  gaps 
in  placement  services  and  the  research  necessary  to  remove  these  gaps. 

1,  Determine  the  relative  value  of  vocational  and  therapeutic 
counseling  emphases  to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  process, 

2,  Determine  the  most  effective  means  of  Integrating  occupational 
information  into  the  vocational  goal  planning  process. 

3,  Detentiine  the  most  effective  approach  to  train  disabled  persons 
(and  various  sub-groups  of  persons)  in  decision-making  skills. 
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Determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  "place  and  train"  approach  to 
vocational  rehabilitation  with  different  sub-groups  of  disabled 
persons  and  in  different  geographic  dreas. 

Survey  the  different  types  of  job  search    methods  used  by  the 
disabled  and  determine  the  relative  effectiveness  of  each. 

Investigate  the  relative  effectiveness  of  monetary  rewards  and 
social  reinforcement  in  generating  job  vacancy  leads. 

Investigate  ways  In  which  contacts  with  employed  persons  can  be 
developed  and  maintained  by  the  disabled. 

Determine  the  stereotypes  held  by  hiring  agents*  supervisors^ 
non-disabled  workers,  and  rehabiHtation  personnel  toward  the 
disabled  and  various  sub-groups  of  the  disabled. 

Investigate  Korman's  hypothesis  that  the  behavior  and  expectancies 
of  others  toward  the  disabled  is  a  basic  source  of  job  maintenance 
problems. 

Investigate  the  application  of  a  third  stage  job  development  program 
by  funding  a  Projects  With  Industry  grant  to  a  local  vocational 
rehabll itation  office. 

Survey  the  post-employment  problems  of  the  disabled  and  determine 
when  in  time  these  occur. 

Establish  job  development  teams  with  different  staff  compositions 
In  local  offices  to  determine  the  optimal  staff  composition  to 
use  with  disabled  persons. 

Conduct  a  demonstration  project  using  increased  counselor  place- 
ment  actlvityt  expanded  purchase  of  placement  service,  expanded  use 
of  the  employment  service,  a  job  development  team,  and  the 
"standard  approach"  in  five  local  offices  to  determine  which  approach 
is  best. 

Investigate  the  role  of  co-workers  in  the  Job  adjustnient  of  the 
disabled  and  develop  intervention  strategies  with  co=workers. 
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StatCTient  of  the  Problem 


Purpose 

The  historic  goal  of  vocational  rehabilitation  is  that  of  placing  persons 
with  handicaps  into  emplo^mient  which  is  rewarding  to  them  and  society  in  that 
it  is  an  optimal  use  of  their  vocational  skills.    Yet,  1nsp1te  of  the  long 
history  of  this  goals  empirically  demonstrated  models  are  not  available. 

Research  under  the  Center's  new  line  of  research  will  systeiMtical ly  go  about 
identifying  and  demonstrating  effective  models  for  accessing  optimal  employ^ 
ment  opportunities  for  handicapped  persons.    Most  employment  options  will 
continue  to  be  in  the  traditional  private  sector.    The  search  for  empirically 
sound  models  and  procedures*  therefore^  will  be  initiated  with  the  study  of 
an  industry-wide  approach  advanced  by  the  electronics  industry.    This  project 
win  focus  on  the  model  and  national  network  of  placement  offices  sponsored 
by  the  Electronics  Industries  Foundation  through  the  Rehabll itatlon  Services 
Administration  Projects  with  Industry, 

As  this  project  Is  conceived  around  the  mutual  and  complementing  needs  of  the 
EIF/PWIi  the  Center,  and  the  field  for  usable  and  accessible  data/information 
on  employment  of  handicapped  persons  In  jobs  in  private  industry,  a  major 
emphasis  In  the  project  will  be  on  development  and  demonstration  of  an  infor- 
mation system  for  the  Electronics  Industries  Foundation  (EIF)  Project's  With 
Industry  (PWI).    From  such  activities,  threefold  outcomes  will  result: 

1*    The  EIF/PWI  will  have  data  with  which  to  more  effectively 
manage  and  evaluate  Its  network  of  placement  offices* 

2,  The  Center  will  have  immediate  access  to  reliable  data 
with  which  to  determine  the  characteristics  of  handicapped 
persons  and  characteristics  of  available  jobs  and 

problems  in  private  Industry's  employment  of  handicapped  persons, 

3.  The  Center  may  have  long-term  access  to  reliable  data 
which  may  be  useful  in  future  comparative  studies  of 
other  model s. 

Introduction 

Research  and  training  efforts  under  the  Center's  new  line  of  research  In 
employment  will  be  directed  at  identification  and  development  of  procedures 
and  models  to  access  economieallys  personally  satisfying  careers  for  handi- 
capped Individuals,  regardless  of  their  disability.    Many  of  the  specific 
activities  engaged  in  will  comprise  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  differ- 
ential utility  of  promising  models  and  practices  for  bringing  handicapped 
Individuals  Into  competitive  work  at  the  OTployer's  site  and  alternative 
models  which  lead  to  satisfying  employment  for  persons  presently  unable  to 
work  competitively  or  for  whom  working  In  a  traditional  work  setting  is  not 
rea  sonable* 
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The  TOjority  of  placements  of  handicapped  persons  will  be  in  the  traditinnal 
employment  setting*  at  a  work  site  of  the  employer's  choosing,  and  in  Jobs 
for  which  employers  need  employees  (Cokers  1980),    If  useful  techniques  and 
models  for  employment  of  the  handicapped  are  to  be  derived,  a  crucial  area  of 
consideration  1n  employment  research  is  with  respect  to  the  role,  concerns, 
and  problems  which  employers  have  in  providing  access  to  iobs  for  handicapped 
persons.    As  businesses  Increase  their  compliance  with  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities policies  and  their  realization  grows  that  handicapped  Indivviuals 
represent  a  virtually  untapped  labor  source*  more  models  based  upon  a  labor- 
market  perspective  will  be  developed.    This  research  project  begins  studying 
models  and  practices  by  first  examining  those  based  upon  a  business'  perspective. 

The  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration's  funding  of  Projects  With  Industry 
(PWI)  was  intended  to  capitalize  upon  a    labor  market  perspective.    Most  PWI's 
so  far  (RUL-JVS,  1978)  relate  to  a  diverse  set  of  local  firms  with  which  the 
PWI  sponsor  (usually  a  facility)  has  developed  working  contacts.    Only  tvyo 
relate  to  an  entire  national  industry:    One  is  sponsored  by  the  Electronics 
Industries  Foundation  (EIF);    the  second  is  sponsored  by  the  National 
Restaurant  Association, 

EIF  was  incorporated  1n  1975  by  the  Electronics  Industries  Association  (EIA). 
The  EIA  was  established  in  1927,  represents  over  280   of  the  major  firms  in 
the  electronics  Industry  in  the  United  States,  most  of  which  have  multiple 
plants  and  sites  around  the  country*  and  collectively  produce  90%  of  the  total 
electronics  product  output  in  the  nation*    Members  of  the  EIA  Board  of  Directors 
are  the  chief  corporate  officers  of  their  respective  firms.    This  multi- 
bmion  dollar  Industry  OTploys  over  8  million  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
workers  and,  unlike  many  industries*  is  growing  and  Is  expected  to  have 
Increasing  needs  for  skilled  workers.    Jobs  1n  these  firms  span  the  full 
spectrum  of  job  possibilities  for  handicapped  persons,  from  basic  assembly 
through  complex  machine  operation  and  design,  through  high  level  technical 
and  managerial  positions. 

The  RSA  initiated  the  EIF/PWI  network  In  1977  to  increase  the  employment 
opportunities  of  handicapped  individuals  served  by  the  state  program  1n  the 
electronics  Industry  (Geletka,  1980).    The  EIF/PWI  continues  to  be  funded  by 
RSA,  with  additional  funds  provided  by  the  EIF  and  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Since  its  Inception  with  one  site  at  Los  Angeles,  four  more  offices,  in  Boston, 
San  FranciscOs  Minneapolis^  and  Chicago  have  been  opened  and  a  sixth  Is 
being  opened  in  Phoenix/Tucson  area. 

The  principle  operational  concept  of  the  EIF/PWI  Is  that  of  -'marketing"  or 
"brokerage."    The  EIF/PWI  serves  as  a  broker  between  rehabilitation  agencies 
and  facilities  who  have  clients  ready  for  employment  and  local  electronics 
firms  having  job  openings.    The  brokerage  role  played  by  EIF/PWI  1s  in  alerting 
rehabilitation  personnel  about  openings,  industry  about  possible  employees, 
both  about  potential  matches,  and  arranging  for  TOvement  of  potential  employees 
to  specific  employment.    In  a  most  elemental  sense,  the  regional  offices  have 
as  their  common  focal  goal,  "Job-person  matching." 
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As  of  February,  1980,  51,127  jobs  have  been  referred  to  EIF/PWI  by  184  partici- 
pating electronics  fi>ms  (Dunlap,  1980).    Over  400  rehabilitation  agencies  and 
coimiunity  groups  hdvt  referred  3,457  handicapped  individuals  and  351  of  those 
referred  have  beeti  hired  by  the  industry.    Possession  of  needed  skills  to  do 
referred  jobs  is  reported  to  be  the  principal  reason  for  hiring  these  handi- 
capped persons.    Plans  have  been  initiated  to  incorporate  a  skill  trdining 
function  along  with  the  brokering  function  at  the  Boston  site.    Such  a  function 
is  expected  at  other  sites  as  need  dictates. 

Each  EIF/PWI  local  office  is  staffed  to  coordinate  and  carry  out  the  referrals 
from  industry  and  from  rehabilitation  agencies  and  conmunity  groups.    Open  ^ 
coinmuni cations  with  rehabn  itation  personnel  is  maintained  through  each  office  s 
Community  Advisory  Board.    Lines  of  contact  and  access  to  the  local  electronics 
firms  are  maintained  through  the  Industry  Advisory  Board.    Members  of  that 
board  are  key  policy  makers  and  decision-makers  in  the  firms,  generally  corporate 
officers  or  personnel  directors.    Together,  the  two  boaNs  constitute  the 
office's  Area  Advisory  Board.    A  parallel  National  Advisory  Board  provides 
similar  continuity  at  the  national  level. 

Designing  and  installing  a  model  of  such  industry-wide  scope  for  research 
Diirposes  would  be  beyond  the  potential  funding  for*  this  Center.    It  1s  also 
linnecessary  at  this  point  1n  the  research.    A  key  component  in  the  EIF/PWI 
model  which  has  not  been  available  to  the  present  Is  an  organized  data  base 
which  EIF/PWI  can  use  to  efficiently  manage  and  evaluate  the  netwrk  s  effec- 
tiveness.   Simildrly,  evaluation  and  demonstration  of  any  model  requires  a 
data  base  containing  elements  related  to  key  issues  and  dimensions  of  the  model. 
Nonavailability  of  such  a  data  base  is  most  often  the  key  stumbling  block  in 
conducting  systematic  research  on  any  complex  issue.    Cooperative  development 
of  an  information  system  for  the  EIF/PWI  1s  expected  to  meet  EIF/PWI  needs  for 
better  management  and  the  field's  need  to  study  and  access  models  based  in 
industry. 

EIF/PWI  needs  to  be  able  to  determine  what  jobs  and  Job  classes  are  presently 
open  in  the  industry;  what  handicapped  persons  (and  their  qualifications) 
are  seeking  employment  positions;  how  specific  Jobs  were  filled  and  into  what 
Jobs  handicapped  persons  are  placed;  projections  of  the  availability  and  demand 
for  specific  types  of  job  openings  within  industry  and  by  rehabi ntation 
clients;  characteristics  of  qualified  and  nonqualified  applicants  for  jobs; 
reasons  for  nonhiring  of  applicants;  and  projections  of  potential  skill  and 
behavioral  areas  for  which  training  will  be  necessary  and  like  the  field  at 
large,  they  need  to  know  which  job-person  matching  approaches  are  most  effective. 
Given  the  persons  and  kinds  of  jobs  which  are  referred  to  each  of  the  offices. 
The  Center  and  field,  in  turn,  need  accurate  and  timely  information  on  charac- 
teristics of  the  referred  client  (e.g.,  personal,  disability  related,  vocational 
preparation,  skills);  characteristics  of  placed  clients'  characteristics  of  the 
jobs  (e.g.,  firm  level,  skill  requirement,  DOT  code);  placement  activities 
(e.g.,  referrrils,  interviews,  prelnterview  preparation,  routing  methods,  jobs 
interviewed  for);  hiring  practices  (e.g.,  reasons  for  hiring/not  hiring, 
level  at  entry,  wages  at  entry,  status,  training  provided,  job  person  correspon- 
dence); and  impact  of  clients  placed  in  business  (  e.g.,  productivity,  cost  for 
training) . 
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Thusly,  the  project  is  conceived  on  the  basis  of  mutual  needs  of  the  EIF/PWI, 
the  Center,  and  the  field  for  knowledge  about  effective  placenient  procedures. 
As  a  result  of  the  development  and  deTOnstration  of  an  information  system  for 
EIF/PWI,  the  system  should  allow  better  management  of  the  EIF/PWI  employer 
derived  modal*  provide  reliable  data  with  which  t     eterniine  the  character- 
istics of  handicapped  persons  and  the  jobs  for  wr. ^wn  they  are  hired  in  one 
key  industry,  and  provide  possible  access  to  the  reliable  data  needed  to  resolve 
other  placement  issues  related  to  employer-applicant  concerns  or  for  compara- 
tive study  of  alternative  models. 


ecti ves 

Consistent  with  the  problmsand  needs  outl  ined  above,  four  specific  process 
and  outcome  objectives  are  pursued  under  the  project, 

1,  Design  and  demonstrate  an  Information  System  for  the  EIF/PWI 
program  network  which  is    amenable  to  both  research  and 
management  purposes. 

2.  Determine  the  characteristic i  of  persons  hired  and  not 
hired  under  the  EIF/PWI  model. 


3,  Detennlne  types  of  jobs  for  which  persons  are  and  are  not 
hired  under  the  EIF/PWI  model. 

4,  Design  and  conduct  studies  to  Identify  concerns  and  problems 
faced  by  employers  1n  training  and  hiring  handicapped  persons. 
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8.  Methodolggy 

Different  procedures  will  be  used  for  the  four  objectives  and  will  be  discussed 
separately.    The  first  objective  1s  the  key  process  objective  upon  which 
attainment  of  the  refnaining  3  outcome  objectives  hinges.    Development  of  the 
Information  System  (IS)  1s  expected  to  consume  the  greater  portion  of  this 
year's  project  efforts.    The  second  and  third  objectives  involve  formal  statis- 
tical analyses  of  the  data  entered  into  the  IS  by  the  national  and  local  EIF/PWI 
placement  offices.    Both  will  begin  to  be  addressed  in  the  later  months  of  the 
first  project  year  and  will  be  completed  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  year. 
The  fourth  objective  will  not  be  addressed  until  the  second  year.  Specific 
questions  will,  however,  be  identified  throughout  the  course  of  the  first 
year  by  EIF/PWI's  staff*  Center  staff  and  industry  personnel  as  the  IS  is 
being  developed,  field  tested  and  refined  and,  especially  as  activities  pursued 
in  the  other  projects  (R-48,  R-50)  are  completed  under  the  Center's  Placement 
line  of  research. 

IS  Development  and  Demonstration.    The  EIF/PWI  IS  will  be  developed  using 
standard  procedures.    As  Hurdick  &  Ross  (197S)  describe  procedures  for  developing 
and  implementing  an  IS,  four  overall  steps  are  involved:    (1)  Conceptualizing 
the  general  requirements  of  the  system;  (2)  Planning  the  functional  requirements 
and  constraints  of  the  system;  (3)  Designing  the  software  networks,  structure, 
and  application  programs;  and  (4)    Implementing,  utilizing  and  evaluating  the 
system.    Throughout  the  IS's  development  and  demonstration.  Center  systems, 
computer  and  research  skills  will  be  augmented  with  consultant  assistance  of 
industry  personnel  and  of  information  specialists  at  our  primary  computer 
site  In  Madison. 
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The  IS  is  expected  to  be  developed  around  the  concept  of  "minimal  utility 
criteria. "   That  Is,  a  minimal  set  of  data  elerients  (e,g,*  client  age,  job 
code)  will  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  IS,  based  upon  the  specific  kind  of 
questions  which  EIF/PWI,  the  Center  staff,  and  relevant  advisory  sources 
will  need  to  hava  answered.    As  more  specific  questions  or  issues  arise, 
then  discrete  information  modules  can  be  appended  to  the  IS  for  as  long  a 
period  of  time  as  the  need  for  that  Information  remains. 

These  criteria  are  seen  such  that  at  given  points  in  time,  users  of  the  IS 
should  be  able  to  know  what  jobs  and  job  classes  are  presently  open  in  the 
Industry;  what  handicapped  persons  (and  their  qualifications)  are  seeking 
employment  positions;  how  specific  jobs  are  filled  and  into  what  jobs  handi* 
capped  persons  are  placedi  projections  of  the  availability  and  demand  for 
specific  types  of  job  openings  within  Industry  and  by  rehabilitation  clients i 
characteristics  of  qualified  and  nonqualified  applicants  for  jobsi  reasons 
for  nonhlring  of  applicantsi  and  projections  of  potential  skill  and  behavioral 
areas  for  which  training  will  be  necessary.    Further,  at  a  given  point  in 
time,  accurate  statistics  should  be  able  to  be  generated  with  respect  to 
characteristics  of  the  referred  client  (e.g.,  personal  disability  related, 
vocational  preparation,  skills);  characteristics  of  placed  clients;  character- 
istics of  the  jobs  (e.g.,  referrals.  Interviews,  prelntervlew  preparation, 
routing  methods,  jobs  intervlwed  for);  hiring  practices  (e.g.,  reasons  for 
hiring/not  hiring,  level  at  entry,  wages  at  entry,  status,  training  provided, 
Job-person  correspondence);  and  impact  of  clients  placed  in  business  (e.g., 
productivity,  cost  for  training). 

The  activities  under  this  objective  will  produce  a  system  which  meets  those 
criteria  and  also  has  sufficient  built-in  safeguards  to  insure  integrity  of 
Its  data  and  the  privacy  of  the  individuals  and  organization  to  whom  that 
data  refers.    The  following  discrete  steps  are  standard  ones  normally  followed 
as  part  of  Murdlck's  and  Ross*  four  overall  steps  and  will  result  in  completion 
of  this  process  objective.    The  first  5  steps  have  already  been  Initiated: 

1.  Recruit  needed  computer  and  placement  personnel. 

2.  Identify  potential  consultant  and  advisory  resources. 

3.  Site  visits  to  the  EIF/PWI  national  office  to  Identify 
general  decisions-making  and  information  needs  of  that 
office  and  local  offices. 

4.  Identify  and  review  key  information  needs  and/or 
Issues  respective  to  privately  derived  employment  models 
with  advisory  cormlttee. 

5.  Site  visits  to  selected  local  offices  to  determine  the 
unique  features  of  their  operations  and  to  identify  their 
key  reporting,  decision-making  and  information  needs. 

6.  Site  vlsit(s)  to  EIF/PWI  national  office  to  establish  specific 
decision-making  and  Information  needs,  and  constraints  of 
system  for  national  and  local  offices. 

7.  Center  staff  devise  tentative  hierarchical  information 
schemas. 


8.  Joint  conference  of  national  and  local  office  administration 
to  react  to,  select  and  subsequently  redevelop  the  most 
advantageous  schenia. 

9.  Prototype  forms,  utilization  Drocedures,  and  computer- 
programs  developed  at  the  Center. 

10.  Field  test  fonns,  proceduris,  and  the  computer-based  IS  with 
existing  manual  data  to  check  basic  assumptions  regarding 
entry/access  of  data  and  utility  of  the  information. 

11.  Initiate  full-scale  evaluation  testing/implementation  of 
the  IS. 

12.  Periodic  analysis  of  the  data  base  and  develop  profiles 
of  person  and  job  characteristics. 

Evaluation  of  the  IS  1n  step  11  will  begin  in  the  11th  month  and  will  Initially 
focus  on  the  IS's  utility  for  the  EIF/PWI  national  office  and  local  office 
management  needs.    The  basic  question  at  the  national  level  that  will  be  answered 
through  the  judgements  of  operations  personnel-  and  senior  decision-makers 
at  that  office  is  whether  the  data  are  more  timely,  accurate  and  offer  greater 
flexibility  for  them  in  their  study  of  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
the  local  offices.    As  the  common  goal  among  the  field  offices  1s  one  of 
optimal  job-person  matching,  a  key  question  that  will  be  answered  in  evalua- 
tion of  the  IS  for  their  purposes  is  whether  the  IS  leads  to  selection  or 
development  of  an  effective/ efficient  job-person  matching  procedure. 

Evaluation  would  expected  to  be  completed  during  the  first  half  of  the  second 
year.    Based  upon  the  design  and  the  evaluation  of  the  utility  of  IS  for 
national  and  local  needs,  the  IS  will  be  documented  in  a  research  report 
tentatively  entitled  "An  Information  System  for  an  Employer-based  Employment 
Model."    A  second  document  Is  anticipated  based  upon  local  evaluation  of 
the  IS's  utility  and  would  be  entitled  "Effectiveness  of  Selected  Job-matching 
Strategies  in  an  Employer-based  Employment  Model." 

Characteristfcs  of  Persons  and  Jobs  Under  the  EIF/PWI  Model.    Three  types  of 
descriptive  Studies  will  be  undertaken:    (1)  studies  to  determine  the  disability, 
vocational,  and  employment  characteristics  of  persons  referred  and/or  placed 
through  the  EIF/PWI;  (2)  studies  to  determine  the  characteristics  of  the  jobs 
available  and  for  which  referred  persons  are  and  are  not  hired;  and  (3) 
studies  to  determine  relationships  between  Job  and  person  chare.Jteristics. 
The  findings  of  these  studies  will  be  detailed  In  a  research  report  tentatively 
entitled  "Characteristics  of  Persons  with  Handicaps  and  the  Jobs  They  Acquire 
in  the  Electronics  Industry." 

As  the  abovp  IS  is  finalized  in  the  later  part  of  the  first  year,  these  studies 
will  be  Initiated,  first  by  computing  simple  profiles  of  the  data  elements 
contained  in  the  IS.    Tabular  (counts  and  percents)  and  basic  (means,  medians, 
standard  deviation)  statistics  will  be  used  at  this  stage. 


In  the  first  half  of  the  second  yeari  an  Office  {6  offices)  Time  (6  fiscal 
quarters)  factorial  design  will  be  placed  over  selected  data  elements  from 
the  IS,    This  6x6  design  will  be  used  to  answer  the  fundamental  "minimal 
criteria"  questions  posed  (see  paragraph  3  in  the  above  section)  in  construe* 
ting  the  IS»    Comron  characteristics  of  job  or  people  across  the  United  States 
will  be  available  from  examination  of  the  Office  effect,  as  well  as  geographic 
idiosyncrasies.    Cyclic  changes  and  potential  patterns  of  changes  In  those 
job  and  person  characteristics  will  be  available  from  analysis  of  this  Time 
effect.    Analyses  of  the  Interactions  of  the  two  factors*  especially  with  data 
on  the  relationships  of  job  and  person  characteristics,  will  provide  needed 
knowledge  of  local  and  geographic  barriers  to  accessing  employment  opportunities 
and  potential  employment  (and  training)  options  for  persons  with  handicaps* 
The  appropriate  statistical  methods  to  be  applied  with  this  design  will 
depend  upon  the  specific  metrics  of  the  data  elements  which  form  the  IS. 

Concerns  and  Problems  of  Employers,    The  procedures  to  address  this  objective 
are,  of  necessity,  loosely  defined.    The  nature  of  the  particular  questions 
pursued  will,  1n  large  part,  determine  the   procedures.    Those  are  the  Issues 
and  questions  identified  during  the  course  of  the  IS's  development  and  field 
testing  and,  particularly,  as  a  result  of  activities  engaged  in  under  two 
other  Placement  research  projects:    R-48  and 

As  it  is  the  employee  perspective  which  is  to  be  focused  upon.  It  can  be 
expected  that  a  questionnaire/structured-interview  format  will  be  employed 
as  the  basic^method  for  collecting  whatever  additional  data  is  needed.  These 
data  can  be  expected  to  be  appended  to  data  presently  available  in  the  IS 
(regarding  Jobs  and  their  characteristics).    Too,  It  is  likely  that  a  nested 
design  (type  of  Employer/Job  nested  within  Office)  will  be  involved  In 
Isolating  their  coirmon  and  unique  perspectives  and  concerns  in  hiring  handi- 
capped persons. 


Timelines 


March,  1981 


Fill  Research  Specialist  vacancy. 


May,  1981 


Continue  analysis  of  EIF/PWI  and  Center  IS  needs. 


October,  1981 


Complete  overall  IS  needs  analysis. 
Initiate  design  of  IS  system. 


January,  1982 


Conclude  initial  design  and  review  with  EIF/PWI. 


March,  1981 


Complete  redesign  of  remaining  components  of  IS, 


April,  1982 


Conduct  field  tests  of  IS  software. 


May,  1982 


Initiate  full  demonstration  and  evaluation  of  IS. 


June,  1982 


Identify  key  questions  for  employer  concern  study. 
Begin  analysis  of  Job  and  person  characteristics  data. 


August*  1982 


Begin  design  of  employer  concerns  study. 
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September,  1982 

Dficember,  1982 

January,  1983 
February,  1983 

April,  1983 

May,  1983 
June,  1983 


liiiti'ate  employer  concerns  study. 

Complete  evaluation  of  utility  of  IS  for  EIF/PWI 
network  management. 

Begin  analysis  of  employer  concerns  data. 

Publish  "Information  Systems"  paper. 
Complete  evaluation  of  utility  of  IS  for  local 
office  use. 

Publish  "Job-matching  strategies"  paper. 
Complete  analysis  of -Job  and  person  data. 

Publish  "Job  and  Person  characteristics"  paper. 

Publish  "Employer  Concerns"  paper. 


Relevance  of  the  Problem 


To  Center's  Mission 


The  mission  of  this  Research  and  Training  Center  focuses  upon  facility  rehabm- 
tation  services  provided  within  the  context  of  the  state-federal  vocational 
rehabilitation  system.    These  services  encompass  necessary  diagnostic,  restora- 
Jivl,  and  training  functions  which  assist  handicapped  individuals  to  maximize 
thefr  vocational  development.    In  Vocational  Evaluation,  a  wide  variety  of 
HS^e«S  techniques  are  utilized  in  determining  clients'  vocational  potential 
fo/thf  purposes  2f  eligibility  determination,  service  planning,  and  deve  opment 
of  the  cfients'  vocat  onal  goals.    In  Vocational  Adjustment  services  various 
theraleutc  techniques  are  utilized  to  enhance  the  clients'  ability  to  adapt 
IKprplrSlT  soc  vocationally  to  the  world  of  work  and_ 

assoclHef  Svlronmental  settings.    In  Pl«enient,  another  array  of  techniques 
which  DreDare  the  client  to  seek  and  maint.iin  employment  is  used  to  achieve 
Se  rehabiinatlon  goal  of  maximizing  the  individual's  vocational  development. 

The  Center's  core  area  of  research  within  facility-state  agency  vocational 
rehabiiult  on      mre  specifically  defined  by  three  lines  of  pyom^Vjc 
^Islarch  which  parallel  these  service  entities;  Vocational  Eva  uation,  Voca- 
Jionll  Adiustment,  and  Placement.    In  addition,  the  interrelationships  among 
Jiese  linefof prograL  are  ensured  through  a  line  of  research  n 

R^habi    tition  Resour«  Development  and  Management.    This  line  of  programmatic 
rlJearch  includes  the  development  of  data  bases  for  assessing  the  impact  of 
Hrvice  combinations  on  client  outcome  and  provides  base  ine  i nf oration  for 
dPtermining  effects  of  changes  in  program  delivery.    This  line  also  Provifles 
for  Se  coordination  of  research,  development  of  research  resources,  and 
enhancement  of  dissemination  and  utnization  activities. 
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FIGURE  1:  THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  NEW,  CONTINUINQ,  AND  PROPOSED  RESEARCH  PROJECTS  TO 
RT  2Z^S  CORE  AREA  AND  LINES  OF  PROGRAMMATIC  RESEARCH 
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From  Figure  1,  It  can  be  seen  that  the  research  of  three  projects  (R-30,  R-39, 
and  R-40)  Impact  on  Rehabn itatlon  Resource  Development  and  l^nagement.  Five 
projects  deal  primarily  with  Vocational  Evaluation  (R-37,  R-42,  R-44,  (P)R-51, 
and  (P)R-52).    Three  projects  address  specific  concerns  within  Vocational 
Adjustment  (R-4l»  R-43.  and  R-45),  and  three  projects  have  been  initiated  in 
the  area  of  Placement  and  Employment  (R-48,  R-49,  and  R-50). 

This  project  Is  one  of  three  projects  designed  to  Initiate  the  Center's  new 
line  of  research  In  Placement.    Whereas  the  two  other  projects  under  this 
line  are  dealing  with  Identification  of  basic  Placement  Issues,  needs,  and 
development  of  research  practices  (R-48)  and  with  methods  for  preparing  rehabili- 
tation clients  for  employment  (R-SO),  this  project  initiates  the  search  for 
empirically  deironstrated  models  for  accessing  employment  opportunities  for 
handicapped  individuals  from  the  employer  perspective.    An  Important  outcome 
of  the  development  and  demonstration  activities  under  this  project  1s  a  data 
base  with  which  to  conduct  comparative  studies  of  the  effectiveness  of 
different  employment  accessing  models. 

To  Rehabiltiation 

Accessing  employment  opportunities  which  are  compatible  with  the  needs,  interests 
and  abilities  of  persons  with  handicaps  is  the  fundamental  goal  and  problem 
for  vocational  rehabilitation.    While  many  approaches  are  used  to  accomplish 
this  with  individuals,  demonstrably  sound  models  have  not  been  provided. 
Simultaneously,  alternative  and  traditional  forms  of  productive  employment 
are  becoming  available  as  technologies  of  different  Industries  advance  (as 
is  the  case  in  electronics)  and  economic  and  manpower  demands  of  some  of 
our  basic  Industries  fluctuate  (as  is  the  case  in  such  core  industries  as  steel). 

Though  alternative  employment  opportunities  will  become  more  prominent,  most 
employment  options  for  most  people  will  be  traditional  ones.  Understanding 
how  and  how  effectively   employment  Is  accessed  by  persons  with  handicaps 
in  a  key  growth  Industry  should  help  to  document  real  models.    Such  models 
should  then  provide  guidance  to  clients,  practitioners  and  employers  in  other 
industries  in  how  this  accessibility  might  best  be  accomplished. 

10.  Client  Characteristics 

A  primary  objective  of  this  project  is  to  develop  profiles  of  characteristics 
of  persons  with  handicaps   who  apply  for  jobs  in  industry.    No  specific 
disability  is  to  be  focused  upon.    Rather,  basic  descriptions  of  people  and 
the  Job  they  do  or  do  not  obtain  In  the  industry  are  to  be  sought.  Appropriate 
safeguards  will  be  Integrated  into  the  information  system  so  that  the  privacy 
of  Individuals  and  organizations  will  be  secured. 

11.  Current  Year's  Activity 

Since  approval  of  this  project  in  September,  1980,  eight  activities  have  been 
engaged  in.    The  preparatory  activities  have  been  engaged  in  to  insure  rapid, 
full-scale  Initiation  of  the  project  upon  hiring  of  staff,  which  is  expected 
to  be  accomplished  by  ^tarch,  1981.    They  particularly  focus  on  the  projects 
first  objective.  Development  of  an  IS  for  the  EIF/PWI" 
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FIGURE  1:  THE  REUTIONSHIP  OF  NEW,  WNTINUING,  AND  PROPOSED  RESEARCH  PROJECTS  TO 
RT-22'S  OTRE  AREA  AND  LINES  OF  PROGRAMMATIC  RESEARCH 
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1.  Assigning  Interim  staff  to  establish  the  EIF/PWI  relationship 
and  initiate  the  planning  and  development  of  the  IS. 

2,  Recruiting  pernianent  computer  and  research  personnel  to  assure 
responsibility  for  design  of  the  IS  and  attainment  of  research 
objectives* 

3,  Site  visit  to  the  EIF/PWI  national  office  to  define  the  general 
expectations  of  the  IS  and  clarify  relationships. 

4.  Site  visit  to  local  office  to  establish  relationships  and 
identify  local  expectations  of  IS. 

5,  Review  and  analysis  of  the  operation  of  the  existing  InforiTBtlon 
processing  methods  at  the  national  office. 

6.  Review  and  analysis  of  Information  resources  at  one  local  office* 

7*    Collation  of  Information  processing  documents  from  all  local 
offices. 

8.    Review  and  development  of  the  project  with  the  Center*s  Advisory 
Coninlttee, 

12.    Dissemination  of  Findings 

Dissemination  of  the  findings  of  this  project  will  be  accomplished  through 
four  means:    Research  reports  will  document  the  structure  and  characteristics 
of  the  Informitlon  systemp  detail  the  findings  of  studies  of  Job  and  person 
characteristics  and  employment  practlceSp  and  detail  models  of  employment* 
RTC  Connections  will  provide  abstracts  of  those  findings  which  have  wide 
general  utility  for  practitioners  or  client  advocates.    Results  of  the  studies 
win  also  be  directly  integrated  Into  existing  and  planned  training  sessions 
on  Placement,    Finally^  summary  Journal  articles  will  be  submitted  for  publica- 
tion where  appropriate  and  as  warranted* 

Present  dissemination  plans  anticipate  the  development  of  the  following  three 
research  reports/RTC  Connections: 

1.  An  Information  Systwi  for  an  Employar-based  Employment  Model: 

Its  design,  elements^  use  and  effectiveness  in  management  research. 

2.  Effectiveness  of  Selected  Job-Matching  Strategies  In  an  Employer- 
based  Emplo^mient  ftodel. 

3*    Characteristics  of  Persons  with  Hnadicaps  and  the  Jobs  they 
Acquire  in  the  Electronics  Industry. 
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13.    UtnizatlQn  of  Findings 


This  project  is  both  product  and  process  oriented.    Findings  from  it  can  be 
expected  to  impact  in  particular  ways  which  suggest  a  series  of  utilization 
strategies.    The  dissemination  effort  described  above  is  one  such  utilization 
strategy.    The  tentative  papers  are  first  addressed  to  practitioners.  Persons 
engaged  in  service  delivery  are  provided  essential  information  regarding 
employment  practices  in  one  major  industry.    The  reports  provide  Information 
on  who  is  and  how  particular  handicapped  Individuals  obtain  jobSs  on  the  problem 
and  Issues  faced  by  employers  In  hiring  handicapped  persons*  and  on  how  and 
how  effectively  an  employer- based  approach  works.    Using  such  Information* 
the  practitioner  may  then  devise  or  alter  the  procedures  they  presently  use 
with  their  client* 

Direct  utilization  of  the  findings  of  the  projects  can  be  expected  among 
those  private  and  public  rehabilitation  agencies ,  clients ,  and  employers 
directly  involved  in  the  EIF/PWI  network.    A  major  objective  of  the  project 
is  to  develop  an  information  system  which  feeds  information  back  to  national 
level  and  local  level  staff  who  directly  affect  program  operations.    A  continuous 
evaluation  and  review  program  is*  therefore*  integrated  into  the  entire  network. 

The  third  utilization  strategy  involves  our  dissemination  of  research  to  our 
secondary  audience*   researchers  engaged  in  research  on  Placement*  both  at 
this  and  other  centers.    A  irejor  data  base  is  to  be  established  for  the 
EIF/PWI  employer-based  model.    In  designing  this  systems  data  elenents  are  to 
be  incorporated  into  it  so  that  comparative  studies  of  alternative  employment 
models  can  realistically  take  place*    As  staff  at  the  Center  go  about  the 
evaluation  of  other  employment  iTiodels*  an  Important  foundation  for  evaluation 
of  the  effectiveness  of  those  models  will  have  been  established. 

14.    Policy*  Program  and  Practice  Changes 

As  demonstrably  effective  emplo^ent  models  are  identified*  major  changes 

in  the  procedures  by  which  employment  opportunities  are  accessed  in  both  public 

and  private  and  traditional  and  nontraditional  worksettings  can  be  expected 

to  take  place  in  rehabilitation.    Those  changes*  though*  are  long-term  ones 

which  are  to  be  expected  from  the  culmination  of  the  Center's  entire  line 

of  research  on  Placement* 

The  imrnediate  effects  of  this  project  are  more  likely  related  to  how  the 
EIF/PWI  network  operates.    In  particular*  one  might  expect  that  better  coordina* 
tion  and  articulation  among  the  several  local  offices  might  occur  at  the 
national  level*    Clarification  of  the  EIF/PWI  processes*  increased  cofmiunica- 
tion  of  possibilities  and  limitations*  and  increased  efficiency  in  general 
management  of  the  network  should  occur.    Better  direction  as  to  where  offices 
should  be  located  and  how  they  can  best  be  ranaged  may  then  come  about. 

Likewise*  at  the  local  office  level,  the  immediate  benefits  should  be  in  terms 
of  efficiency  and  effectiveness*    As  a  result  of  an  evaluation  of  selected 
job  matching  strategies*  more  effective  procedures  could  be  Introduced  at 
each  office.    Greater  numbers  of  clients  and  employers  should  thusly  be  able 
to  be  accommodated  and  more  clients  should  obtain  more  benefits  more  quickly. 
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RESEARCH  PROJECT  REPORT  Proj, 
I.    Title        Employment  Readiness  Training:    In  Search  of  a  Model 


2,    Project  Status  (Check): 

Proposed   New   x      Continuing    Completed   Discontinued 

Transferred   Other 


Beginning:  10/80 

Expected  Completion:      6/82  ComDleted: 

mo/yr 

mo/yr 

mo/yr 

Personnel :  (Principal 

Investigator  is  Listed  First) 

Nama  of  Personnel 
and  Degree 

%  of  time 
on  project* 

Discipline 

80-81 

81-82 

James  T#  Herbert #  MS 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

40 

50 

Vacancy 

Research  Specialist 

5 

20 

Psycholoqy 

10 

15 

Fredrick  E.  M©nz*  Ph.D. 

Measurement  and  Assessment 

5 

Clerical 

7 

10 

5«    Financial  Data: 

Estimated  Cost  From  Beginning  to  End  of  Project:  85,713 


CATEGORIES 

ANNUAL  COST  IN  DOLLARS* 

RT-Funds 

Univ.  Funds 

Others 

Total 

80-81 

81-82 

80-81 

81-82 

80-81 

81-82 

80-81 

81-82 

Personnel 
Costs 

16,976 

27,546 

2,298 

2,925 

19,274 

30,471 

Supplies  and 
Other  Expenses 

4,020 

4,083 

4,020' 

4,083 

Travel 

1 ,515 

1.805 

1 ,515 

1,805 

Equipment 

Indirect  Costs 
All  owed  by  de 

3.377 

5,mfi 

7-039 

10,416 

14,131 

Total 

q,337 

12.041 

35,225 

50.490 

Percent 

73. R 

26.5 

23.8 

100 

100 

♦For  report  year  and  continuation  year 
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Stattment  of  the  Problem 


Purpose 

One  of  the  major  outcome  expectations  of  the  rehabn itation  systan  1s  the 
placement  of  handicapped  Individuals  In  a  vocational  setting  which  is 
consistent  with  their  interists,  abilities*  and  limitations.  Various 
services  concentrate  on  assessment*  diagnosis^  restoration  of  physical, 
mental  I  and  vocational  functionlngs  or  skill  training  designed  to  enhance 
the  individual's  potential  for  someday  entering  the  world  of  work.  The 
process  of  actually  placing  the  individual  in  a  vocational  setting  appears 
to  have  secondary  importance.    Perhaps,  this  lack  of  attention  results  from 
the  assumption  that  placement  either  occurs  automatically  or  Is  a  very 
routine  and  simple  process  if  the  individual  has  received  the  proper 
'^rehabilitative"  or  therapeutic  services. 

To  a  certain  extent,  that  was  our  assumption  prior  to  Initiating  reviews 
of  the  placement  process.    That  assumption  Is  very  naive.    PlacOTtnt  marks 
a    transition  to  a  different  phase  of  rehabilitation  In  which  the  service 
providers  have  different  philosophies  and  skills  and  also  have  different 
expectations  of  what  skills  clients  need  to  have  and  what  activities  are 
to  be  undertaken  within  the  process  of  placement.    (See  project  R'-48f 
Placement  Process  in  the  1980' s*  for  a  fuller  explanation  and  development  of 
the  issues  In  the  Placment  process.) 

Through  our  review,  it  was  clear  that  one  general  skill  area  that  clients 
in  Placement  require  consists  of  the  ability  to  search  for  jobs,  select 
appropriate  prospective  employers,  apply  to  those  employers,  successfully 
Interview,  and,  once  hired,  possess  certain  basic  behaviors  which  prevents 
them  from  being  fired  within  the  first  few  days  or  weeks.    These  skill 
areas  are  the  subject  of  programs  which  we  refer  to  as  "Emplo}mient  Readiness 
Training,"  though,  in  the  literature,  such  programs  may  have  other  labels 
(Job  Readiness  Training,  Job  Seeking  Skins,  etc.). 

Much  of  the  literature  reviewed  stressed  the  importance  of  these  skill  areas, 
yet,  there  existed  a  paucity  of  research  which  Indicated  their  effective- 
ness, and  most  importantly,  the  lack  of  a  unifying  model  which  would  suggest 
what  skills  should  be  developed,  what  instructional  methods  should  be  used, 
and  how  should  such  programs  be  delivered  and  to  whom.    In  spite  of  these 
critical  deficiencies  from  an  empirical  research  perspective^  literally 
hundreds  of  Emplo>mient  Readiness  Training  programs  exist  across  the  country. 
The  purpose  of  this  project  Is  to  initiate  research  for  a  unifying  model  of 
"Employment  Readiness  Training." 

The  project  has  three  major  emphases  In  attanpting  to  suggest  a  model  of 
Employment  Readiness  Training*    (1)  What  client  skills  should  be  developed, 
(2)  What  client  assessment  must  be  undertaken  to  prescribe  an  individualized 
program*  and  (3)  what  is  an  effective  and  efficient  service  delivery  system. 
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Introduction 


In  rehabilitation,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  although  clients  may  have 
acquired  training  skills  and  demonstrate  icceptable  work  habits  and  attitudes, 
It  doas  not  automatically  result  in  obtaining  employment.    The  distinction 
between  a  client's  "©nployability"  potential  (their  ability  to  meet  the 
occupational  requlrOTents  needed  to  do  the  Job)  and  their  "placeabnity" 
potential  {their  ability  to  fulfill  the  hiring  requireiTients  of  a  specific 
employer)    is  an  important  one*    This  distinction  brings  Into  focus  the 
realization  that  the  failure  to  obtain  employment  may  not  be  a  deficiency 
in  employability  skills,  but  in  placeablHty  skills. 

The  research  would  appear  to  indicate  that  providing  training  which  assist 
individuals  to  seek  and  obtain  employment  decreases  the  time  required  to  find 
employment  (McClure,  1972;  Keith,  Engelkes  and  Winborni  1977;  Azrin,  Flores 
and  Kaplan,  1977;  Azrln  and  Phllipt  1979).    These  findings  are  based  on 
data  which  dCTonstrate  that  individuals  who  receive  training  which  prepares 
them  for  job  placement  generally  find  Jobs  more  quickly.    These  programs 
are  coirinonly  referred  to  throughout  the  literature  as  emplo^mieht  readiness 
training,  job  seeking  skill  training,  or  job  readiness  training*  Although 
It  seems  that  the  various  programs  which  assist  clients  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment are  similar  In  some  general  content  areas,  they  vary  considerably  in 
f)pecific  content,  training  methodology,  and  expected  skill  development. 
Thus,  it  is  not  clearly  known  which  activities  and  the  relative  emphasis 
upon  various  activities  which  are  responsible  for  the  apparent  reduction 
inthe  time  required  to  obtain  work.    In  addition,  few  programs  have  accept- 
able research  data  to  support  their  claim  of  effectiveness.    Within  these 
programs,  it  is  also  not  known  whether  the  techniques  can  be  readily  applied 
to  each  of  the  various  target  populations  being  served  by  the  rehabilitation 
system*    Finally,  the  delivery  of  employment  readiness  training  on  an  indivi- 
dualized basis  to  all  those  in  need  of  such  services  presents  a  serious 
problem.    These  problems  necessitate  the  development  of  an  approach  which 
addresses  the  needs  of  clients  seeking  employment  while  making  possible  the 
effective  and  efficient  delivery  of  a  program  to  eKpedlte  the  process  of 
obtaining  emplopient. 

The  efforts  of  this  research  project  will  be  guided  by  three  areas  of  concern. 
The  primary  concern  Involves  determining  whether  a  model  program  of  employ- 
ment readiness  can  be  developed.    The  activities  necessary  to  provide  some 
resolution  to  this  problem  will  require  a  review  of  existing  approaches 
and  the  development  of  a  classification  scheme  to  categorize  program  content 
and  activities.    The  second  concern  focuses  upon  assessment  instruments 
and  their  applicability  for  prescribing  specific  skni-bylldlng  needs  con- 
sistent with  the  model  being  developed. 

The  third  concern  involves  service  delivery.    A  program  specifically  designed 
to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  different  handicapped  persons  seeking 
employment,  while  it  may  be  effective,  may  not  be  efficient.    The  actual 
time  contraints  for  both  the  rehabilitation  professional  and  client  must  be 
considered.    To  be  practical,  therefore,  this  research  must  also  be  concerned 
with  the  applied  aspects  of  service  delivery. 
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Content  of  Employment  Read 1 nasi  Program      The  rehabilitation  system  provides 
not  only  services  which  assist  handicapped  individuals  to  achieve  an  optimal 
level  of  functlonings  but  also  provides  training  related  to  seeking,  obtaining, 
and  maintaining  employment*    This  training  in  assisting  clients  for  placement 
is  classified  under  the  general  rubric  of  "Employment  Readiness  Training." 
However,  other  terms  such  as  Job   Readiness  Training,  (Pruitt,  1977;  Tesolowski 

1979)  ,  Job  Seeking  Skills  (Bakeman,  1971-,  Hodgson,  1979),  Job  Placement 
Training  (Keith,  Engelkes,  &  Winborn,  1977)  and  Job  Club  (Airin  &  Besalel, 

1980)  are  frequently  and  interchangeably  used  throughout  the  literature. 

The  final  goal,  no  matter  which  term  is  used  for  the  program,  is  that  clients 
receive  training  to  prepare  them  for  obtaining  and  maintaining  employment. 

There  are  many  variations  in  the  procedures  and  techniques  used  to  Improve 
one's  placeabil ity.    Typically,  the  training  domains  Include  aspects  which 
one  must  consider  1n  applying  and  interviewing  for  a  job  as  well  as  what 
to  expect  once  the  job  Is  obtained.    Since  this  stage  Is  the  initial  step 
In  the  placement  process,  one  approach  adopts  the  philosophy  that  once  the 
client  has  acquired  the  necessary  employability  skills,  they  can  independently 
place  themselves  without  further  assistance.    These  programs  do  not  Include 
an  "active"  placement  effort  with  assistance  from  a  counselor  or  professional. 
Other  approaches  Include  a  very  active  process  of  seeking  amployment  and 
assisting  the  client  in  obtaining  emplo^ent  (Anderson,  1968|  McClure,  1974i 
Stude  and  Pauls,  1977;  Keith,  Engelkes  S  Winborn,  1977;  Azrin,  Floras  I 
Kaplan,  1977;  Azrin  &  Philip,  1979). 

Once  employad,  clients  may  encounter  difficulty  In  TOlntaining  emplo>^ent  for 
a  variety  of  reasons*    Other  employmant  raadiness  training  programs  encompass 
this  aspect  by  providing  activitias  to  ensure  the  client  is  able  to  maintain 
employment*    For  axampla,  tha  concapt  of  a  "Job  Coach"  has  baan  suggasted 
as  a  kind  of  professional  that  aids  cliants  in  the  transition  to  competitive 
amployment  and  incraasas  tha  likallhood  that  tha  Job  will  ba  maintained 
(Doana  and  Valanto,  1D77), 

These  programs  have  soma  degree  of  simnarity  in  that  thay  ara  designed  to 
assist  Individuals  in  obtaining  amplo^ent.    Differences  batwaan  programs, 
howavar,  can  also  be  rather  large.    Probably,  tha  primary  reason  for  such 
differences  lias  in  target  population  being  served  as  well  as  tha  diffarencas 
in  tha  abilities  of  each  individual  within  the  various  target  population. 
A  second  reason  would  appear  to  be  a  lack  of  agraament  on  what  constitutes  a 
comprahanslva  and  effective  approach*    Thus,  the  praliminary  step  In  building 
a  model  of  Emploimant  Raadinass  Training  will  ba  an  examination  of  different 
approaches  with  regard  to  content,  training  tachniHu^s,  populations  served, 
and  evidence  of  affactivaness. 

Assessing  Placeabllity.    When  an  individual  enters  the  Placemant  process,  the 
Initial  concern  prior  to  implamentlng  any  Employment  Raadiness  Training  should 
be  an  assessment  of  placaabllity  skills*    By  conducting  such  an  assassmant,  ^  - 
the  client's  strengths  and  weaknasses  can  be  identified*    Such  a  prescriptive 
instrument  would  identify  the  necessary  training  each  individual  needs  to 
ovarcome  daficiant  areas  In  employment  readiness*    However,  it  appears  that 
few  instruments  have  been  developed  (Swirsky  and  Vandargoott  1980).  There 
also  saems  to  be  little  available  Information  as  to  what  strategias  and/or 


instruments  should  be  used  to  assess  placeability  potential*    A  procedure 
that  seems  typically  applied  is  to  have  the  client  participate  in  a  simulated 
job  interview.    Although  this  approach  may  provide  insight  as  to  problems 
within  the  scope  of  the  Job  interview,  it  does  not  encompass  other  job 
seeking  and  preparing  activities.    Consequently,  the  trainer  of  employment 
readiness  training  1s  left  with  the  dilemma  of  how  to  assess  one's  placeability 
potential*    It  should  also  be  obvious  that  the  content  of  such  training  and 
the  issue  of  assessment  are  very  much  interrelated.    The  review  of  assessment 
instruments,  therefore,  is  a  necessary  activity. 

Service  Del ivery.    Although  the  development  of  a  cdmprehensive  model  utilizing 
an  individualized  approach  to  employnient  readiness  training  may  be  an  effec- 
tive method,  it  may  not  necessarily  be  efficient.    The  time  required  to  teach 
skills  which  are  applicable  to  some  and  not  to  others  and  which  may  be  lengthy 
for  some  and  relatively  short  for  others  would  be  considerable.    It  would 
seefTi  on  a  practical  level  that  resources  to  reduce  the  trainer's  time,  while 
still  resulting  in  effective  skill  development  of  the  client,  would  be 
valuable;  for  It  would  enable  the  trainer  to  devote  attention  to  more  special- 
ized client  placement  related  concerns.    The  resolution  of  this  dilemma 
between  effectiveness  and  efficiency  may  lie  1n  computer-based  education. 

In  recent  years*  computer-based  education  has  been  utilillied  to  increase  the 
availability  of  individualized  instructional  methods  and  materials*  For 
example,  Control  Data  Corporation  (CDC)  offers  a  computer-based  educational 
course  on  Life  and  Career  Planning*    Components  of  the  course  include  areas 
such  as  using  sources  of  occupational  information,  job  trends,  career  decision- 
making  and  planning,  resume'  writing  and  interview  preparation.    This  program 
uses  a  PLATO  teaching  model  approach  by  means  of  a  "plate"  terminal  (which 
allows  tactle  interaction  on  a  cathode- ray  tube,  as  well  as  keyboard  interaction) 
to  access  the  specific  instructional  modules.    Computer-based  education  In 
this  approach  consists  of  both  computer  assistant  instruction  and  computer 
managed  instruction.    In  computer  assisted  Instruction,  the  course  content 
is  presented  on  the  computer  in  an  interactive  mode.    In  computer  managed 
instruction,  a  separate  program  is  available  which  evaluates  the  trainee's 
performance  on  the  material  learned.    Using  computer  assisted  and  computer 
managed  instruction  would  provide  a  consistent  and  systematic  approach  of 
learned  material.    In  addition,  a  model  using  this  approach  allows  the  client 
to  proceed  at  their  own  learning  capacity  raLher  than  one  dictated  by  the 
trainer* 

Significant  promise  is  suggested  for  computer-based  education  approaches  in 
certain  portions  of  preparing  handicapped  Individuals  for  employment,  since 
such  technology  may  efficiently  augment  vocational  counseling  and  specific 
job  seeking  activities.    Whether  the  content,  instructional  level,  and  tech- 
nology of  the  *'plate"  terminal  can  be  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped person  is  unknown* 

Present  Research,    The  present  research  is  guided  by  the  following  three 
research  questions  regarding  enhancing  emplo>mient  readiness  training  of 
handicapped  individuals: 
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1,  Cin  a  model  of  emplo^ent  readiness  training  be  developed? 

2.  What  kind  of  assessment  within  the  model  must  be  conducted 
to  prescribe  an  Individualized  placement  program? 

3*    What  role  would  computer  assisted  instruction  play  1n 
assessment  of  need  and  1n  the  delivery  of  emplo)mient 
readiness  training? 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  this  research  parallel  the  research  questions  and  are  to: 

1.  Develop  a  comprehensive  model  of  emplo^^ent  readiness  training, 

2.  Identify  or  possibly  develop  a    prescriptive  Instrument 
which  assesses  an  individual's  training  needs  in  employment 
readiness. 

3.  Evaluate  the  computer-based  technology  for  identification 
of  training  needs  and  the  delivery  of  training* 

Methodology 

The  techniques  utilized  1n  the  initial  stages  of  the  project  do  not  require 
experimental  designs,  but  relate  more  to  the  development  of  model  curricuiumi 
materials,  and  programs  in  emplo^nment  readiness  training.    The  project  will 
have  three  phases  paralleling  the  objectives*    The  phases  are  Interrelated 
and  will  overlap  In  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  models  development  of 
a  prescriptive  instrument*  and  utilization  of  computer  technology*    The  design 
1s  sequential  and  the  success  of  the  next  phase  Is  dependent  upon  the  pre- 
vious one. 

Phase  L    Model  Development*    In  this  phase,  different  approaches  to  employ- 
ment readiness  training  will  be  identified  by  means  of  a  survey  of  various 
programs  offering  such  training*    However,  before  any  survey  is  conducted, 
the  initial  step  will  Involve  examining  available  approaches  so  that  questions 
concerning  content  and  program  characteristics  can  be  Included  in  the  survey* 
A  schema  for  analyzing  the  various  components  of  such  training  will  be 
developed    that   will  enable  specifying  important  parameters  of  training. 
The  survey  will  be  constructed  around  these  preliminary  parameters  of  a  model 
program*    The  survey  results  will  be  analyzed  to  determine  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  model , 

Following  analysis,  the  approaches  will  be  synthesized  into  a  comprehensive 
model  with  various  components.    The  third  activity  of  the  model  will  be  an 
evaluation  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  various  approaches,  need  for 
development  of  other  approaches  and  components,  implications  for  assessment 
of  client  skills  in  these  areas,  and  the  applicability  of  computer-assisted 
instruction  to  each  component  or  skill  within  the  model. 

Phase  IL    Placeablllty  Instrument*    The  literature  review  will  reveal  whether 
a  suitable' pi aceabi 11 ty  scale  exists  to  adequately  assess  the  various  components 
of  the  model.    The  initial  effort  will  be  to  identify  a  scale  which  ade- 
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quately  assesses  the  various  components  of  the  model,    A  specific  approach 
cannot,  at  this  time,  be  identified  until  the  model  development  phase  is 
more  advanced.    If  one  does  not  exist,  such  a  scale  will  be  developed  within 
the  scope  of  this  project.    If  such  development  proves  to  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  project,  a  separate  project  with  more  specific  methodology 
would  be  developed. 

Phase  IIL    Computer  Assisted  Instruction.    In  this  phase,  the  appl icabi 1 ity 
In  utilizing  computer  assisted  instruction  will  be  evaluated.    After  Initial 
efforts  of  identifying  competencies  in  the  niodel  and  developing  a  placeability 
instrument  are  completed,  an  evaluation  of  how  computer  assisted  instructional 
technology  can  be  utilized  in  administering  the  prescriptive  instrument  and 
in  the  delivery  of  instructional  components  would  be  initiated.    The  final 
aspect  of  this  phase  win  consist  of  exploring  cost-effective  marketing 
approaches  before  a  final  decision  1s  made  on  how  to  Implement  computer 
assisted  Instruction,    This  analysis  would  Include  the  specification  of 
computer  hardware  given  the  identified  software  (program  components)  developed 
through  this  project. 

The  dissemination  of  materials  will  be  made  from  each  phase.    The  nature  ^ 
of  materials  and  their  development  will  be  contingent  upon  the  previous 
phase.    It  is  anticipated  that  this  research  would  culminate  in  an  employment 
readiness  model,  a  placeability  Instrument  and  a  computer  assisted  instructional 
package. 


Timel ines 


October,  1980 


Initiate  literature  review  and  analysis  of  Employment 
Readiness  Training.    Develop  schema  for  program  content 
and  operations. 


March,  1981 


Design  survey  of  existing  Employment  Readiness  Training 
programs. 


April,  1981 


Mail  survey. 


July,  1981 


Complete  analysis  of  literature  and  survey  results  on 
the  readiness  and  report  findings.    Begin  synthesis  of 
comprehensive  model* 


September,  1981 


Complete  initial  comprehensive  model  and  begin  identifi- 
cation of  prescriptive  assessemnt  instruments  and  applica- 
tion of  computer  based  education. 


December,  1981 


Complete  monograph  of  model  for  internal  and  external 
review.  Complete  review  of  placement  instrunftents  and 
application  of  computer  technology. 


February,  1982 


Complete  review  of  project's  progress  with  staff,  University 
Research  Screening  ConiTiltteej  and  Regional  Advisory 
CorriTii ttee.    Decide  whether  to  terminate  project  and  dissem" 
inate  results,  to  continue  project  given  specified 
methodology,  or  design  one  or  more  spectflc  projects. 


Jijne,  1982 
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Relevance  of  the  Problem 

To  Center*s  Mission 

The  mission  of  this  Research  and  Training  Center  focuses  upon  facility  rehabili- 
tation services  provided  within  the  context  of  the  state-federal  vocational 
rehabilitation  systOT.    These  services  encompass  necessary  diagnostic,  restora- 
tive, and  training  functions  which  assist  handicapped  individuals  to  maximize 
their  vocational  development.    In  Vocational  Evaluations  a  wide  variety  of 
assessment  techniques  are  utilized  in  determining  clients'  vocational  potential 
for  the  purposes  of  eligibility  determination,  service  planning,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  clients*  vocational  goals*    In  Vocational  Adjustment  services, 
various  therapeutic  techniques  are  utilized  to  enhance  the  clients'  ability 
to  adapt  and  cope  personally,  social ly*  and  vocationally  to  the  world  of 
work  and  associated  environmental  settings.    In  Placement,  another  array  of 
techniques  which  prepares  the  client  to  seek  and  maintain  employemnt  is  used 
to  achieve  the  rehabilitation  goal  of  maximizing  the  individual's  vocational 
development. 

The  Center's  core  area  of  research  within  facility-state  agency  vocational 
rehabilitation  is  more  specifically  defined  by  three  lines  of  programmatic 
research  which  parallel  these  service  entities^  Vocational  Evaluation^  Voca- 
tional Adjustment,  and  Placement*    In  addition,  the  interrelationships  among 
these  lines  of  programmatic  research  are  ensured  through  a  line  of  research 
in  Rehabil iation  Resource  Development  and  ftenagement.    This  line  of  program- 
matic research  Includes  the  development  of  data  bases  for  assessing  the  impact 
of  service  combinations  on  client  outcome  and  provides  basel ine  information 
for  determining  effects  of  changes  in  program  delivery.    This  line  also 
provides  for  the  coordination  of  research^  development  of  research  resources, 
and  enhancement  of  dissemination  and  utniiatlon  activities. 

From  Figure  1,  It  can  be  seen  that  the  research  of  three  projects  (R-30,  R;39, 
and  R-40)  impact  on  Rehabilitation  Resource  Development  and  Management.  Five 
projects  deal  priiTBrlly  with  Vocational  Evaluation  (R-37,  R-42,  R-44,  (P)R-Sl, 
and  (P)R-52).    Three  projects  address  specific  concerns  within  Vocational 
Adjustment  (R-41*  R-43,  and  R-45),  and  three  projects  have  been  initiated 
in  the  area  of  Placement  and  Employme^  t  (R-48,  R-49,  and  R-50). 

This  project  has  a  direct  impact  on  the  programmatic  core  of  research  In 
Placement.    Employment  readiness  training  is  generally  recognized  as  the 
initial  step  In  the  Placement  process  within  rehabilitation.    It  is  intended 
to  bridge  the  transition  between  the  rehabilitation  world  to  that  of  employ- 
ment in  the  private  and  public  sectors.    However,  mny  varied  approaches  in 
preparing  handicapped  Individuals  for  this  transition  have  been  developed, 
each  with  varying  effectiveness.    Consequently,  an  attempt  to  synthesize 
existing  knowledge  on  employment  readiness  training  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping a  model  program,  to  our  knowledge,  has  not  been  attempted.    In  addition^ 
a  critical  concern  that  is  often  expressed  by  Placement  Specialists  in  rehabili- 
tation is  the  problem  of  how  to  assess  the  various  aspects  which  Indicate 
potential  for  successful  placement.    Finally,  recent  developments  in  computer- 
based  technology  have  demonstrated  applicability  in  several  areas  of  placement 
related  activities  with  handicapped  individuals.    Each  area  previously  mentioned 
will  be  an  aspect  of  the  current  research  project.    It  is  intended  that  research 
efforts  would  result  In  progress  toward  the  development  of  an  employment 
readiness  training  model »  development  of  a  prescriptive  placeability  instrument 
and  utilization  of  computer-based  technology  for  identifying  training  needs 
and  delivery  of  training  services. 
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Employment  readiness  training  Is  a  program  that  is  offered  1n  rrany  rehabilita- 
tion facilities.    This  process,  which  involves  the  various  aspects  one  must 
consider  when  applying  for  work,  1s  a  necessary  component  in  the  Placement 
process*    Although  such  a  program  is  generally  recognized  as  valuable,  an 

attempt  to  examine  the  characteristics  of  various  employment  readiness  training 
models  to  develop  a  comprehensive  rradel  seems  neglected.    This  project  would 
result  in  a  comprehensive  model  of  competencies  necessary  for  placement,  a 
prescriptive  device  for  determining  individual  needs,  and  utilize  computer 
technology  to  assist  in  the  delivery  of  such  training.    These  activities 
are  designed  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  employment  readi- 
ness training  in  the  Placement  process, 

10.  Client  Characteristics 

Clients  are  not  expected  to  be  involved  in  the  project  as  presently  designed. 

11.  Current  Year's  Activities 

The  rejor  emphasis  involved  reviewing    ten  eKisting  employment  readiness  training 
approaches  and  other  research  materials*    It  Is  anticipated  that  additional 
approaches  may  be  reviewed  as  a  result  of  the  survey  of  employment  readiness 
training  programs.    The  initial  review  examined  the  following  programs: 

1.  Life  and  Career  Planning  (Control  Data,  1979). 

2.  Job  Seeking  Skills  (Hodgson,  1979). 

3.  Finding  Your  Best  Job  (Krusmark  and  Leske,  1977). 

4*  Career  Orientation  (Texas  Rehabilitation  Commission,  1973), 

5.  Employabil ity  Skills  Project  (Dunham,  1978). 

6.  Job  Seeking  Skills  (Minneapolis  Rehabilitation  Center ,  1971), 

7.  Job  Seeking  Keys  and  Career  Developnient  (Keith,  1980). 

8.  Job  Club  (Azrin  and  Besalel,  1980). 

9.  Modular  Placement  Training  Program  (Human  Resources  Center,  1977). 
10.  Job  Readiness  Training  (Tesolowskl*  1979). 

Five  general  areas  of  program  content  have  tentatively  been  Identified: 

1.  Job  Sel  ectlon. 

2.  Written  Comiunications  In  the  Job  Interview. 

3.  Job  Interview  Preparation, 

4.  Job  Interview  Behavior. 

5.  Job  Keeping  Behavior,  34  Q 
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In  addition,  characteristics  of  the  approaches  were  analyzed  in  terms  of 


1.  Program  operations 

2,  Methods  of  instruction  and  learning 

Job  Selection 

This  area  found  in  employment  readiness  training  is  concerned  with  the  client's 
vocational  development*    Develo^ent  is  conceived  as  an  on«go1ng  process 
which  the  client  must  be  aware  of  to  reach  vocational  potential.    The  focus 
would  appear  to  adopt  the  perspective  that  the  job  is  not  an  end  product 
but  rather  a  stepping  stone  to  reach  the  final  vocational  objective*  Three 
factors  were  Identified  within  the  Job  selection  area:    job  exploration^ 
understanding  of  selft  and  career  planning*    Specific  activities  within 
each  factor  are  outlined  In  Table  1*    By  reviewing  Table  l,  it  can  be  seen 
that  most  programs  encompass  the  process  of  job  selection  in  which  possible 
Jobs  that  clients  express  Interest  in  are  identified^  where  sources  of 
occupational  information  In  pursuing  their  interests  can  be  obtained^  and 
other  related  activities* 

Certainly,  before  any  decision  is  made  to  pursue  a  particular  job/career^ 
an  understanding  of  self  seems  necessary*    In  emplo>mient  readiness  tralnlngj 
this  is  usually  accomplished  by  having  a  review  of  personal  assets^  limita- 
tions and  interests*    As  outlined  in  table  1,  it  can  be  seen  that  most  of 
the  programs    reviewed  attOTpt  to  identify  personal  strengths  and  Interests 
with  less  emphasis  placed  on  Identifying  one's  liabilities,    Finallyt  an 
Important  aspect,  especially  with  respect  to  understanding  of  self  would 
appear  to  be  Identifying  the  client's  work  values  to  formulate  a  vocational 
objective* 

The  strategies  needed  to  make  career  decisions,  however,  are  found  less  often* 
Identifying  short-range  and  long-range  goals  would  seem  to  be  an  important 
step  in  this  direction* 

Written  Comfnuni cations  in  the  Job  Interview 

The  programs  also  recognized  the  importance  of  written  activities  required 
in  job  seeking.    The  areas  included  1n  employment  readiness  training  that 
necessitate  written  correspondence  are  outlined  in  Table  2,    Most  notably,  the 
emphasis  is  in  two  areas:    resume"  writing  and  completing  application  forms.  The 
variations  in  types  of  resumes  and  applications  often  depend  upon  the  job  sought. 
Procedures  and  suggestions  for  constructing  a  resume'  and  completing  applica- 
tion forms  are  often  a  part  of  the  activities.    The  differences  among  the 
programs  are  the  extent  of  information  detailed  and  the  population  it  was 
intended  to  instruct.    For  example,  several  programs  detail  what  is  needed  in 
constructing  a  "professional  resume'*    In  other  programs,  clientele  are  not 
likely  to  need  this  type  of  resume'  but  require  a  more  basic  approach* 
These  differences  result  In  various  approaches  and  possible  contradictions  on 
how  to  write  a  resume'*    This  observation  is  further  substantiated  by  Field 
and  Holley  (1976)  who  noted  that  contradictory  advice  has  been  offered  to  Job 
seekers  in  preparing  a  resume'.    The  same  criticism  can  also  be  made  with 
guidelines  that  are  suggested  when  completing  application  forms.    For  example, 
a  client  who  Is  divorced  has  several  posslbnitles  when  checking  the  statuses 
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Table  1 
Job  Selection 

Contained  in  % 

FACTORS  of  Programs 

Job  Exploration 

a.  Identify  jobs  clients  want  to  do  70 

b.  Locate  sources  of  occupation  information 

information  60 

c.  Develop  decision-making  techniques 

1n  job  selection  40 

d.  Assess  relevant  characteristics  of 

labor  market  30 

e.  Evaluate  potential  of  job  possibility  20 

f.  Identify  occupational  categories  by 

function  20 

g.  Identify  sources  to  assess  vocational 

interests  10 

Understanding  Self 

a.  Personal  assets/accomplishments  70 

b.  Interests  50 
c*  Work  values  50 
d.    Personal  llabni ties/handicaps  30 

Career  Planning 

a.  Identifying  short/long -range  goals  30 

b.  Negotiating  a  career  10 
c*  Planning  a  personal  career  path  10 
d*    Balancing  work  and  leisure  -  a  niodel  10 
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on  the  application  fomi.    One  program  contends  to  check  divorced,  since 
this  is  the  individual *s  actual  status.    Another  program  suggests  to  indicate 
being  single^  because  of  the  negative  connotations  society  associates  with 
divorce*    A  catch-all  adopted  by  most  programs  concerning  this  issue  or 
any  other  dilemrias  seems  to  be,  "when  1n  doubtt  Indicate  will  discuss  in  the 
interview."    Perhaps  the  major  reason  to  account  for  discrepancies  Is  the  lack 
of  research  in  determining  the  Implications  of  an  applicant's  disclosure 
of  information  on  employer  hiring  practices.    VJhen  reviewing  emplo^inent 
readiness  training  progrums*  the  guidelines  offered  certainly  seem  pragmatic, 
but  are  not  often  supported  by  empirical  research* 


Table  2 

Types  of  Written  Sources  Related  to  the  Job  Interview 

FACTORS  Contained  in 

of  Programs 


Resume'  writing 

Appl ication  forms 

Writing  a  cover  letter 

Writing  letters  of  acceptance 
rejection,  follow-up 

Hints  on  taking  employment  tests 

Obtaining  letters  of  recormendation 


90 
90 
50 

30 
30 
10 


Job  Interview  Preparation 

This  area  Involves  the  initial  steps  before  a  client  actually  applies  for 
the  job.    From  Table  3*  the  various  programs  suggest  that  time  should 
be  devoted  to  examining  general      sas  and  activities  as  well  as  specific 
suggestions  when  preparing  for        Job  interview.    The  client  is  not  Hkely 
to  succeed  in  the  job  interview,  unless  adequatley  prepared.    The  steps 
needed  to  prepare  oneself  for  the  job  interview  as  described  In  the  program 
first  requires  a  thorough  review  of  one's  background.    The  result  of 
conducting  a  review  will  provide  the  client  with  supportive  evidence  as  to 
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their  abilities  to  do  the  job.    The  review  for  most  employnient  readiness 
programs  Is  in  areas  of  education  and  work.    Clients  are  asked  what  jobs 
were  liked  and  disliked,  reasons  why,  tasks  performeds  training  or 
special  skills  required,  etc.    Additional  areas  including  reviewing 
military  background ,  comnunity  involvement  and  personal  finances  are 
explored  in  some  programs  as  other  sources  which  need  consideration.  It 
would  seem  that  all  possible  areas  that  provide  supportive  evidence  of 
one's  abilities  need  to  be  considered* 


Table  3 
Job  Interview  Preparation 


Contained  in  % 
of  Programs 

General 


A,  Job  leads  gp 

B.  How  to  telephone  for  an  appointment  80 
C-  Educational  Background  70 
D.  Work  history  70 
E*  Financial  needs  30 
F,    Cormunity  and  professional  involvement  20 

Specific 

A.  Take  ell  necessary  forms/ 

information  to  the  Interview  60 

B.  Develop  a  written  list  of  questions  50 

C.  Leave  early  to  arrive  10-15 

minutes  before  Interview  50 

D.  Become  aware  of  company  services 

and/or  products  40 


Most  programs  also  concentrate^  at  the  same  time,  on  the  problem  of  where 
to  apply.    Job  leads  or  sources  to  find  employment  are  Identified  as  being 
in  the  "hidden"  or  "open"  job  market.    Sources  In  the  hidden  market  are  those 
not  publicized  but,  for  example,  are  obtained  through  contact  of  friends, 
relatives,  former  employers,  comiiunlty  leaders,  etc.    Although  it  would 
seem  that  providing  training  In  this  area  Is  unnecessary,  research  evldrnce 
and  observations  in  the  field  Indicate  this  is  a  formidable  task  for  many 
clients  (Sheppard  and  Belltsky,  1968|  McClure,  1972;  Reld,  1972;  Keith, 
Engelkes  and  Winborn,  1977;  Zadny  and  James,  1978;  Solomone  and  Rubin,  1979; 
Azrin  and  Philip,  1979),    training  in  securing  job  leads  and  telephoning 
for  an  appointment  Is  highly  stressed  in  the  programs  reviewed  as  evidenced 
In  Table  3. 
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Besides  these  ganeral  concerns,  activities  are  suggested  prior  to  a  specific 
interview,  such  as  having  the  necessary  forms,  developing  written  questions, 
and  leaving  early*    Also,  it  appears  that  the  client  1s  not  fully  prepared 
for  the  interview  unless  something  is  knom  about  the  type  of  company  or  agency 
with  which  the  client  1s  seeking  employment.    For  example,  the  job  interview 
process  in  a  state  agency  may  be  quite  different  than  a  small  private  company 
even  though  the  job  description  Is  similar* 

Job  Interview  Behavior 

The  dimensions  of  teaching  job  Interview  behavior  as  practiced  in  the  employ- 
ment readiness  training  programs  that  were  reviewed  are  generally  written  in 
the  form  of  guidelines*    In  Table  5,^  these  guidelines  are  divided  into  four 
factors:    (1)  pre-1nterv1ew  suggestions;  (2)  general  Interview  suggestions; 
(3)  handling  barriers  to  employment;  and  (4)  post-interview  suggestions. 
Some  programs  offer  a  list  of  comionly  agreed  "do-s"  and  don'ts."    By  what 
means  and  on  what  basis  they  are  to  be  applied  are  not  clear*    On  the  surface, 
the  suggestions  seem  appropriate*  however,  the  rationale  for  suggesting 
them  outside  of  a  pragmatic  rationale  are  not  mentioned  in  the  training 
manuals.    It  was  noted  that  a  few  programs  would  Indicate  "research  has  shown***" 
but  did  not  provide  accompanying  evidence  or  references*    It  is  important 
that  a  model  of  employment  readiness  training   must  provide  supporting 
evidence  when  suggesting  appropriate  job  interview  behaviors* 

The  major  focus  was  on  teaching  specific  Job  interview  behaviors  which  Involved 
the  listing  of  appropriate  behaviors  in  which  the  client  should  be  capable 
of  demonstrating  competency.    The  first  two  pre-1nterv1ew  and  interview 
factors  dealt  with  behaviors  which  should  enhance  clients'  ability  to  make  a 
satisfactory  presentation  of  themselves  to  a  prospective  aTiployer* 

The  third  factor  deals  with  a  particular  problem  especially  encountered 
by  handicapped  individuals:    barriers  to  employment  which  need  to  be  explained 
during  the  interview.    The  breadth  of  barriers  covered  were  not  equal  across 
the  programs  reviewed  as  Indicated  in  Table  S.    Although  many  programs  attempt 
to  assist  the  client  in  answering  problem  or  general  questions,  the  population 
for  which  the  program  was  intended  will  dictate  the  nature  of  the  assistance. 
Only  one  post-interview  suggestion  was  found,  that  of  calling  the  employer  after 
the  interview,    apparently*  the  tactic  1s  to  Impress  the  employer  with  the 
applicant's  high  level  of  interest  in  the  job. 

Job  Keeping  Behavior 

Employment  readiness  training*  besides  preparing  clients  for  the  job  interview* 
also  requires,  to  some  extent*  preparing  clients  to  maintain  the  Job*  Simply 
providing  tne  client  with  the  skills  to  improve  their  placeability  potential 
would  seem  insufficient  unless  the  client  demonsrtates  job  keeping  behaviors. 
Even  though  this  would  seem  obvious,  this  emphasis  is  not  shared  with  the 
employment  readiness  programs  that  were  reviewed.    In  Table  6*  it  is  evident 
that  specific  job  keeping  behaviors  are  not  stressed  in  the  majority  of  programs 
reviewed.    Factors  of  job  keeping  behavior  were  not  developed,  since  so  few 
programs  emphasized  this  area.    Rather,  the  specific  activities  are  listed 
and  provide  some  Insight  into  the  possible  skills  that  might  be  appropriate 
to  a  model  program. 

The  activities  Include  providing  clients  with  Information  as  to  what  behaviors 
should  be  exhibited*  ways  to  identify  potential  problems*  and  possible 
solutions  to  those  problems. 
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Handling  Barriers  to  Employnient 


Post  interview  Suggestion 

A,    Use  a  call  back  procadure 


Table  5 

Job  Interview  Behavior 

FACTORS  Contained  in  % 

of  Programs 

Pre-Interview  Suggestions 

A,  Dress  appearance  (what  to  wear)  80 

B,  Initial  greeting  ^0 

C,  Grooming 

D,  Behavior  to  exhibit  while  waiting 

for  interview  20 

General  Interview  Suggestions 

A.    Avoid  excessive  verbalization  80 
B*    Enthusiastic;  express  interest 
for  job  I 

C.  Make  clear  and  convincing  state- 
ments about  abilities  12 

D,  Body  posture/non-verbal  cues 
Responding  to  hypothetical  job 

probl ems  ■ - 

F.    Clarify  anything  Interviewer 

doesn't  understand  30 


70 

70 
60 


80 
60 
40 


A,  Probl em/ general  questions 

B.  Physical  health 
C*  Incarceration 

D,  Age  (olds  young) 

E,  Transportation  Vf. 

F,  Chemical /alcohol  dependency 
Not  a  citizen 

H,  Divorce/separation 
L    Public  assistance/ 

worker's  compensation 
J.    tops  In  work  history  |^ 
K.  Gender 

I.  Family 

Lack  of  work  experience 
N.    Overquallfled  }^ 
0.    Race  ^- 


30 
30 


60 


Emphasis  anj  .  rs  to  be  on  educating  the  individual  to  expectations  of  the 
employer.    C    ent%  are  also  taught  how  to  handle  both  the  negative  and 
the  positiv     unsequences  of  work  performance  that  could  result  in  ter- 
mination 0    c^nployment  or  promotion. 


Table  6 
Job  Keeping  Behaviors 


ACTIVITIES  Contained  1n  % 

of  Programs 

'^'leneral  guidelines  for  maintaining  a  Job  40 

Developing  employer/erTiployee  relationships  40 

Gettfnq  along  with  co-workers  30 

Bpiny  familiar  with  company  policies/procedures  30 

Understdnding  employer's  needs  20 

Wavs  of  using  i  litiative  to  keep  job  20 

Hnw  to  improve  job  performance  20 

Safety  on  the  lOb  20 

Using  teU?phone  effectively  20 

Abseri  teei  sm/Tar  di  ness  20 

Resigning  from  a  job  20 

Personal  problems  that  affect  work  10 

Physical/emotional  feeling  as  warning  signs  10 

*^.:^!:ir,  '  fiu-   \  prnfrotinri  10 

ArLfjpting  d  job  dismissal  10 

Judq^C  i  riy  riiOne/  10 

Mdintainir.g  qond  health  10 

W'l  -it:  to  wenr  n  J  \tOi  k  10 
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Program  Operations 


This  category  rtfers  to  the  actual  procedures  and  characteristics  which 
identify  and  der  r1be  how  the  programs  are  conducted.    Twenty-one  separate 
program  characteristics  were  identified  and  are  listed  In  Table  6,  Review- 
ing these  chdracteristlcs  can  provide  insight  as  to  the  philosophy  and 
comprehensiveness  of  employment  readiness  programs*    It  appears  that  basic 
operations  such  as  developing   a  trainer's  manual,    conducting  an  orientation, 
and  defining  the  population  and  number  of  clients  for  which  the  program  was 
designed  are  typically  conducted  in  most  programs.    Howeveri  the  program 
operations  which  include  developing  a  client  manual  and  measures  to  assess 
material  learned  were  not  as  frequent.    It  is  also  important  to  note  that 
participating  In  optional  activities^  depending  upon  the  clients  needSj  are 
existent  In  only  half  of  the  programs  reviewed*    This  would  appear  to  Indicate 
the  tendency  to  apply  all  training  activities  to  all  clients  in  the  same 
manner  regardless  of  the  Individuals'  needs,    Also^  note  that  the  last  four 
program  operations  were  found  in  only  one  approach.    Yet,  those  specific 
activities  are  part  cf  a  program  which  has  had  the  most  research  conducted 
on  Its  effectiveness.    Clearly,  there  is  need  for  further  development  and 
research  on  the  effect  of  program  oeprations  upon  Employment  Readiness  Training. 

Methods  of  Instruction  and  Learning 

The  several  methods  which  the  programs  rely  on  to  Instruct  clients  are  listed 
In  Table  7.    These  methods  vary  from  the  traditional  lectures  and  group  dis- 
cussion to  role  play  and  skits  in  which  clients  develop  skills*    Although  the 
type  of  instruction  may  depend  upon  the  population  for  which  the  program  is 
Intended,  research  by  Jackson  (1972)i  Barbee  and  Kell  (1973a,  b)i  Harris  and 
Vemardos  (1973);  and  Way  and  Lipton  (1973)  has  demonstrated  the  effectiveness 
of  using  videotape  and  role-playing  as  techniques  used  In  Employment  Readiness 
programs.    Clearly,  a  need  exists  to  explore  alternative  methods  for  Instruc- 
tion and  learning  In  Employment  Readiness  Training  programs. 

Conclusion 

It  becomes  obvious,  even  after  this  limited  review  of  Employment  Readiness 
programs  that  this  concept  Is  difficult  to  define  operationally.    The  dimen- 
sions of  Employment  Readiness  Involve  nwny  components,  yet  there  exists  little 
agreement  as  to  exactly  what  components  and  techniques  should  be  used  as  well 
as  how  to  assess  their  effectiveness.    One  example  Is  the  fact  that  Job- 
keeping  behaviors  were  found  in  less  than  half  of  the  programs.    Despite  the 
diversitys  there  appears  to  be  mutual  agreement  that  such  training  Is  desir- 
able and  needed  by  all  clients  who  are  axpected  to  enter  competitive  OTployment. 
Further  research  in  developing  a  model  of  Employment  Readiness  Training  will 
concentrate  on  the  following  activities: 

1.  Survey  other  programs  according  to  dimensions  found 
in  this  preliminary  analysis. 

2,  Evaluate  experimental  studies  on  the  effectiveness 
of  various  techniques  and  their  Impact  on  obtaining 
employment. 


Table  6 
Program  Operations 

OPERATIONS  Containad  In  % 

of  Programs 

Developing  trainer's  manual  100 

Conducting  orientation  90 

Defining  populatlan  for  which  'program  was  intended  90 
Identifying  optimal  number  of  clients  to 

participate  at  one  time  90 

Identifying  length  of  program  70 

Developing  client  ranual  60 

Developing  measures  to  assess  material  learned  60 
Participating  in  optional  activities  depending 

on  individual  client  needs  50 

Establishing  criteria/guidelines  for  admission  30 

Filling  out  intake  referral  form  30 

Listing  of  resource  materials  30 
Providing  options  to  teach  same  material  with 

different  modalities  30 
Providing  needed  supplies  to  assist  In  job 

search  and  interview  30 

Identifying  characteristics  the  Instructor  stould  possess  20 

Providing  follow-up  on  clients  after  job  interviews  20 

Listing  of  words  with  definitions  that  are  associated 

with  job  interview  process  10 

Clients  critique  course  10 

Specifying  client  obligations  10 

Pairing  of  clients  (Buddy  System)  10 

Re-enronment  of  former  clients  if  job  Is  lost  10 

Sending  Introduction  letter  to  client  Informing 

about  program  10 
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Table  7 


MethQd  of  Instruction  and  Learning 

METHOD  Contained  in  % 

of  Programs 

Lectures  90 

Group  discussion  '  80 

Role  play  70 

Slide/tape  60 

Videotape  SO 

Audiotape  50 

Guest  speakers  50 

Films  30 

Programmed  learning  30 

Self-study  10 

Skits  10 


3.    Explore  impact  emplo^ent  readiness  may  have  on  the 
client  on  maintaining  employment. 

4*    Conduct  additional  analysis  of  this  Information  to 
determine  what  sknis  clients  should  have  when  seeking 
employment. 

These  Initial  research  activities  are  part  of  Objectlve(l)  on  development 
of  a  model  o  the  new  core  of  program-- 

matic  research  In  Placement.  Additional  activities  will  relate  to  Objectives 
(2)  and  (3):    Assessing  placeabllity  and  the  role  of  computer  based  education. 

12.    Dissemination  of  Findings 

The  findings  In  this  initial  phase  will  be  used  in  developing  a  model  of 
employment  readiness  training.    They  will  serve  as  a  basis  as  to  whether  a 
prescriptive  Instrument  to  Identify  an  individual's  training  needs  can  be 
developed  and  later  applied  using  computer  based  technology*    Once  these 
phases  are  completed ^  findings  will  be  dIssOTinated  in  specific  Research 
and  Training  Center  reports.    Brief  reports  will  be  prepared  for  the  Center's 
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Interface  series  as  appropriate  and  the  RTC  Connection ^    Forraal  dissemination 
activities  will  be  presented  to  professional  groups  as  part  of  the  Center* s 
training  activities  on  Placement.  ; 

Utilization  of  Findings  f 

i 

This  project  Is  designed  to  Identify  components ^  methods,  and  techniques  used 
in  employment  readiness  training  programs.    These  findings  will  be  Instrumental 
In  developing  a  model  for  employment  readiness  training*    Once  developed,  a 
prescriptive  Instrument  In  assessing  one's  training  needs  and  using  computer- 
based  technology  win  be  Included  In  the  final  model  of  employment  readiness 
training.    The  findings  are  expected  to  have  utility  for  service  providers, 
researcherSp  educators,  and  guide  further  research  by  the  Center  in  this  area. 

Policy,  Program^  and  Practice  Changes 

This  project  will  have  its  greatest  Impact  on  employment  readiness  training 
as  It  is  practiced  within  the  placement  process.    With  the  development  of  a 
model,  other  existing  mployment  readiness  training  programs  may  wish  to 
Incorporate  components  Into  their  programs.    Consequently,  developing  a  model 
is  expected  to  have  Impact  on  several  policy,  program,  and  practice  consideration 
In  the  delivery  of  services  to  handicapped  individuals  seeking  employment. 
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TRAINING 

Training  provides  an  txcilltnt  opportunity  for  RTC  staff  to  support 
and  upgrada  tha  quality  of  many  of  the  vocational  rehabnitatlon  services 
being  provided  for  handicapped  people*    In  short-term  training  abstract 
Ideas  are  made  more  concrete  for  field  workers.    Most  training  to  date 
has  been  for  vocational  rehabilitation  facility  staff  workers.  Mora 
recently  training  sessions  have  Included  professional  workers  1n  related 
fields  who  are  learning  how  to  adapt  special  vocational  rehabilitation 
concepts  and  techniques  to  the  needs  of  younger  and  more  severely  disabled 
people.    These  people  have  come  from  special  education,  vocational 
rehabilitation  counseling^  and  occupational  therapy.    Continuing  education 
efforts  with  new  groups  will  be  expanded  and  every  attempt  will  be  made 
to  keep  them  current  with  field  licensingt  certification  and/or 
accreditation  requirements.    RTC  staff  is  also  actively  involved  in  the 
setting  and  advancing  of  these  field  related  standards* 
Training  Goals^  Objectives^  and  Focus 

The  primary  mission  of  the  training  section  is  to  disseminate  new 
knowledge  to  practitionerSi  educators,   and  researchers  in  the  field.  The 
training  program  is  the  primary  vehicle  for  dissemination  of  this  infor- 
mation and  for  Its  effective  utilization.    Content  focus  is  on  vocational 
evaluation,  work  adjustmeiit»  placementt  and  interfacing  areas. 
Training  Objectives  of  RTC  #22  are  as  follows: 

1.  Dissemti^gte  and  effectively  utilize  new  information  in  the  field 
of  vocational  evaluation  I  work  adjusttnent  and  related  areas, 

2.  Familiarize  pre-service  university  students  with  field  related 
research. 

3.  Provide  graduate  students  education  and  information  in  research, 
.research  techniques  and  research  information* 

4*    Improve  the  teaching  of  and  educational  methods  used  In 
rehabilitation  services. 

5p  Provide  closer  coordination  of  RT-22  efforts  with  other  rehabili* 
tation  and  rehabilitation  related  training  and  research  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  around  the  world, 

« 

6.    Encourage  the  development  of  interdisciplinary  efforts  and  teamwork 
'^""in   trainings  research,  rehabilitation,  education  an^^lattd  — ^ 
health  and  welfare. 
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7.  Familiarize  consumers,  professionals  and  concerned  laypersons  with 
resources  and  information  in  research  and  training  services  and  other 
areas  of  rehabilitation. 

8.  Develop  training  materials  for  use  by  educators^  trainers  and 
service  providers* 

9.  Solicit  feedback  on  training  materials  to  facilitate  the  development 
of  new  materials  and  modifications  of  present  materials. 

10.     Train  trainers  to  conduct  field  training  and  assist  practitioners  and 
program  staff  in  developing  and  presenting  in-service  training  programs* 
In  order  to  achieve  these  objectives  most  effectlvelyt  the  resources 
of  the  Research  and  Training  Center  have  been  integrated  with  those  of 
campus  groups  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout.    Our  misiion  and 
objectives  are  closest  to  those  of  the  helping  professions  section  of  the 
University  and  we  are  a  part  of  that  University  mission  area.  Cooperative 
efforts  and  consultations  on  campus  have  also  Included  industry,  teacher 
education  and  departments  of  technology  and  home  economics. 
Training  Efforts 

Training  efforts  involve  preservicei  in-service  and  problem-solving 
training  with  an  Increasing  emphasis  on  training  materials  development. 
Where  possible,  training  programs  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  local i 
state  or  regional  facilities  or  agencies. 
Preservice  Training 


Preservice  emphasis  includes  teaching  In  undergraduate  and  graduate 
classes^  presenting  special  programs  and  involvement  with  Interns ,  student 
research  and  student  teaching.    These  activities  are  beneficial  to  students 
and  staff  and  they  are  related  to  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Center* 
In-Service  Training 

In-service  training  is  the  strong-emphasis  of  the  training  staff  at 
RT-22,    Two-week  workshops  for  new  and  entry  level  practitioners  (evalua- 
tion and  adjustment  specialists)  have  been  the  primary  emphasis  in  in-service 
training*    Last  year  4  of  these  workshops  were  held  off -campus  and  there 
werti  108  participants  Involved. 

The  need  for  this  type  of  training  Is  evidenced  in  national  studies 
which  describe  the  rapid  growth  in  rehabilitation  facilities  and  client 
caseloads  (Greenleigh  1976,  USDOL  1979^    The  Greenleigh  Study  (IJZh 
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indicated  a  300%  increase  in  number  of  certified  workshops  1n  this  country 
since  1966  with  client  daily  caseloads  increasing  from  SOsOOO  to  approxi* 
TOtely  116,000  in  that  same  decade.    Roughly  410s000  clients  are  served 
annually*  workshops  are  utilized  at  only  75%  of  capacity  and  the  study 
"clearly  offers  evidence  of  the  need  for  more  and  better  trained  facility 
professionals."   The  USDOL  Study  (1979,  p,  26)  indicated  a  251%  increase 
in  numbers  of  clients  in  certified  (sheltered)  workshops  since  1968,  with 
the  greatest  growth  (4741)  occurring  in  work  activities  centers.  "Clients 
in  training  and/or  evaluation  programs  showed  a  gain  of  171%***" 
Problem  Solving 

Problem-solving  efforts  by  the  training  staff  includa  technical 
consultancies  in  facilities  and  special  training  workshops  to  meet  special 
needs  of  practitioners.    Illustrations  of  the  special  workshops  are  the 
Similar  Benefits  project  (T-ISO),  the  planned  projects  for  teachers  (T-1B3)» 
and  the  Advanced  Vocational  Evaluation  workshop. 
Training  Materials  Development 

New  information  from  research  needs  to  be  Integrated  with  other  training 
materials.    Sometimes  this  information  is  entered  into  revisions  of  present 
training  materials  or  a  new  publication  or  monograph  Is  put  together. 
Emphasis  at  the  moment  Is  on  developing  training  modules  to  be  used  in 
training  by  Center  staff  or  adjunct  faculty. 
Accountability 

Evaluation  of  training  is  talked  about  more  and  more  and  accountability 
is  being  sought  by  consumers^  funding  groups  and  management  groups.    It  is 
important  in  evaluation  to  keep  in  mind  factors  such  as  validity,  rellabilityi 
measurement  error,  cost  effectiveness  and  time.    It  is  most  Important, 
howeverp  for  us  as  trainers  to  know  candidly  how  well  we  are  doing* 

Evaluation  of  training  can  look  at  several  levels.    These  levels 
include  student  feelings,  immediate  learning,  implementation  and  long-term 
positive  change  In  the  home  organization  of  the  trainee*    Trainees  are 
asked  to  respond  regularly  to  how  well  they  liked  content  and  presentation 
(feelings).    Irmediate  learning  is  measured  by  pre  and  post  testing  of 
students  (immediate  learnings).    At  the  end  of  a  training  session,  students 
are  asked  to  write  a  3  party  performance  contract  about  utilization  of 
new  learning.    This  contract  Involves  the  student,  their  supervisor  and 
RT-?2  (Implementation)."' 
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Om  of  the  most  useful  approaches  to  evaluation  is  done  almost 
"inined lately"  by  the  instructor  as  training  progresses*    Mind  stretching 
kinds  of  questions  are  used  all  through  training  units  and  these  will 
give  important  feedback  to  an  instructor  as  training  progresses*  Mind 
stiipetching  kinds  of  questions  are  used  all  through  training  units  and 
these  will  give  Important  feedback  to  an  Instructor  concerining  "how  we 
are  doing  right  now,"  and  "what  should  we  be  doing  In  the  next  five 
minutes,"    Knowledge  and  skill  level  change  measurement  is  being  reviewed 
for  content  relevance,  and  scoring  for  longer  workshops  will  be  handled 
by  computers.    In  addition,  training  participants  are  being  asked  each 
day  to  evaluate  training  units  and  presenters * 

Training  activities  of  RT-22  have  two  strong  OTiphases.    One  is  the 
appropriate  dissemination  and  utilization  of  research  findings  while  the 
other  emphasis  Is  training  entry  level  and  more  experienced  field 
practitioners  In  new  or  more  effective  approaches  to  vocational  evaluation 
and/or  worker  adjustment. 

The  first  emphasis  is  Intended  to  bring  new  ideas  into  practice  as 
soon  as  possible*    This  dissemination  Involves  close  cooperation  with 
researchers  in  RT-22.    Trainers  also  seek  out  and  attempt  to  Integrate  a 
broad  range  of  research  products  from  other  RTC'Sp  from  other  rehabilitation 
research  educational  and  service  units  and  from  related  fields  of  research» 
service  and  education. 

The  emphasis  on  training  entry  level  practitioners  occurs  because 
there  is  a  dearth  of  trained  professional  personnel  in  both  vocational 
evaluation  and  work  adjustment  (Greenleigh  1976  and  USDOL  1978). 
Preservice  training  programs  are  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  field. 
For  this  reason  the  danands  still  hold  for  in-service  training  and  speciality 
training  workshops.    RT-22  training  continues  to  emphasis  this  kind  of 
training. 

Cooperative  training  efforts  have  increased  the  past  year.  Adjunct 
faculty  have  been  enlisted  from  Stout,  from  other  universities  and  from 
other  training  organizations  as  well  as  from  our  own  research  staff. 
Joint  teaching  efforts  have  included  practitioners  in  the  field  and  staff 
from  Auburn  Un1versity»  the  University  of  Arizonaand  the  Detroit  public 
schools.    These  cooperative  efforts  provide  broadened  support  of  the 


field  of  vocational  evaluation  and  they  are  an  excellent  source  for  the 
divelopment  of  competent  adjunct  faculty.    Ideas  from  different  organiza- 
tions are  exchanged  and  new  knowledge  can  thereby  be  more  widely  and 
effectively  disseminated.    Strengthening  of  and  expansion  of  these  efforts 
are  planned  In  the  future*    The  National  (RTC)  Task  Force  on  training 
has  brought  all  Centers  closer  together  and  will  most  likely  provide  a 
springboard  for  further  cooperative  efforts  in  training. 

Training  objectives,  outlines,  and  resources  have  in  the  past  year 
been  updated  for  all  the  training  curriculum  units  In  vocational  evaluation* 
Efforts  are  now  being  focused  on  updating  the  materials  In  work  adjustment 
and  placement  (see  training  curriculum  section).    The  base  for  these 
units  has  been  broad*  however*  much  has  been  adapted  from  RT-22  research 
literature  reviews*  findings  and  recommendations.    Field  testing  of 
completed  units  is  now  in  process  and  will  allow  training  staff  to  improve 
them.    In  the  future  they  will  be  assembled*  bound  and  made  available  to 
other  trainers p 

Certification  of  vocational  evaluators  and  work  adjustment  specialists 
Is  still  a  major  concern  in  the  vocational  rehablitation  field,  RT-22 
training  and  research  staff  feel  this  concern  and  as  a  result  staff  are 
heavily  involved  1n  the  process. 

Graduate  students,  and  graduate  assistants  are  functioning  with 
training  staff.    This  effort  is  valuable  for  the  students  as  they  learn 
more  about  research  and  training.    During  the  past  year  graduate  students* 
assisted  efforts  involved  work  sample  development*  rehabilitation  engineering 
projects  within  industry*  workman's  compensation,  grant  writing  and 
planning  for  further  graduate  training.    These  students*  under  close 
supervision*  have  been  able  to  produce  helpful  training  materials.  These 
students  may  be  partially  funded  and  in  the  future  students  will  be 
invited  to  participate  In  some  of  the  following  areas:  adapting  and 
comparing  various  analytical*  synthesizing*  and/or  problem  solving 
techniques  for  use  in  vocational  evaluation*  work  adjustment*  facility 
operation  and/or  placement;  adapting  concepts  and  techniques  from  related 
field  for  use  in  vocational  evaluation  and  work  adjustment*  teanwork  in 
vocational  rehabnitation*  use  of  self -monitoring  in  vocational  evaluation 
and  work  adjustment;  interfacing  vocational  evaluation  and/or  work 
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adjustment  with  tducation  and/or  the  world  of  workj  ctrtif icatlon  and/or 
licensing  of  practitioners  and/or  programSi  developing  and  adminlstiring 
grants  and  other  special  funding  sources i  critical  issues  in  vocational 
evaluation,  work  adjustment  and/or  placementi  recruiting  high  caliber 
students  for  training  and  functioning  in  vocational  rehabnitation 
facnities;  increasing  the  stature  of  vocational  evaluation  and/or  work 
adjustment*  forensic  vocational  avaluatlonj  effective  consulting  with 
vocational  rehabilitation  facility  programs-,  placement  process;  employment 
models J  behavior  change  techniques i  process  and  outcomes  of  vocational 
evaluation/adjustment;  diagnostic  interviewing;  special  uses  of  D.O.T, 
in  vocational  evaluation;  advanced  training  for  professional  growth  and 
development  of  vocational  evaluation  and/or  work  adjustment  practitl oners; 
solving  selected  ethical  problems  in  vocational  evaluation  and  work 
adjustment;  facility  operation;  critical  issues  In  vocational  evaluation; 
work  adjustment  and  or  placement;  rehabilitation  engineering  Issues^  use 
of  occupational  information;  use  of  audiovisual  techniques  in  evaluation 
and  adjustoiient  services;  developing  training  materials  (curriculum, 
training  media,  etc*)  In  vocational  evaluation,  adjustment  services, 
placement,  counseling;  evaluator  decision-making;  client  dec1s1on*mak1ng 
In  vocational  evaluation  and/or  work  adjustment;  special  uses  of  tests 
in  vocational  evaluation  and/or  work  adjustment;  Interfacing  vocational 
evaluation  and/or  work  adjustment  with  education  and/or  the  world  of  workj 
and  adapting  or  utilizing  learning  assessment  principles  or  techniques  in 
vocational  evaluation* 
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Professional  Consultations 


Another  kind  of  "training"  is  the  consultation  provided  by  training 
staff  to  practitioners  in  the  field*    Hundreds  of  people,  letters  and 
telephone  calls  come  into  the  Center  and  are  handled  by  training  staff 
as  consultants,"  Direct  consultation  also  occurs  at  training  and  pro- 
fessional meetings  where  practitioners  on  an  Individual  basis  regularly 
present  to  trainers  program  related  problems.    These  probleim  or  situa- 
tions are  usually  worked  through  on  the  spot  or  handled  later  by  telephone 
or  return  mail.    An  estimate  of  these  special  consultations  by  training 
staff  is  provided  below. 


Consultation  Topics 

Est. 
#  of 
Contacts 

Some  Relevant  Outcomes 

Total  Time 
Est.  for 
Contacts 

Certification  by 
Practitioners 

16 

Improved  techniques  by  certi- 
fying and  better  understanding 
isi  the  rationale  and  process 

80  Hours 

Selecting  Appropriate 
Work  Sain>le  System(s) 

15 

Clearer  understanding  of  pro- 
cess for  selecting  systems 

15  Hours 

Developing  Legislation 
for  Certification  and 
Licensing 

2 

Helped  advance  process 

32  Hours 

Developing  Programs  for 
Aged,  Homebound, ^ Handi- 
capped People 

6 

Helped  capture  new  funding 
services  from  commission  for 
aging  and  local  bank 

9  Hours 

Planning  Manpower  Study 

4 

Helped  develop  manpower  study 

30  Hours 

Planning  Professional 
Meetings 

12 

Helped  develop  goals,  objec- 
tives and  training  activities 

60  Hours 

Planning  Training  for 
Facility  Specialists 

3 

Project  developed 
(Not  funded  yet) 

60  Hours 

Planning  Training  for 
Rehablli tation  Inter- 
Professional  Workers 

2 

Project  developed 
(Not  funded  yet) 

20  Hours 

Planning  Conference 
Program  for  Counselor 

2 

Conference  occured 

2  Hours 

Consultation  Topics 

Est, 
#  of 

Some  Relevant  Outcomes 

Total  Time 
Est-  for 

Explaining  Coop,  with 
Other  Training  Agencies 

6 

Improved  understanding 

50  Hours 

Conferring  Regarding 

Adjunct  Faculty 

25 

More  people  available  as 
adjunct  faculty 

1  Hour 

Hiring  of  Training 
Staff 

1 

Information  gi ven 

20  Hours 

Studying  Training  Needs 
in  Facilities 

2 

Changes  in  and  support  for 
training  marketing 

30  Hours 

Training  CETA  Profes- 
sional Staff 

2 

No  changes  - 
Long-term  plans  made 

16  Hours 

Developing  Vocational 
Evaluation  Internation- 
ally 

4 

Information  given 

8  Hours 

Developing  Intern 
Training  Plan 

3 

Schedules,  goals  and 
objectives  set 

12  Hours 

Planning  Collaboration 
with  Wis,  DVR 

4 

Plans 

8  Hours 

Planning  Graduate 
Curriculum  With  Out-of- 
State  University 

4 

Curriculum  developed 

30  Hours 

Planning  Training 
Consortium  With  Out-of- 
State  College 

4 

Plans  developed 

15  Hours 

Evaluating  Facility 
Prograiming 

2 

Information  given 

2  Hours 

Explained  Relation  of 
Workmen's  Comp,  to 
Voc.  Eval , 

2 

Information  given 

8  Hours 

rfinfprri no  RpnArHi na 

Selection  of  Training 
Materials  for  Rehab, 
Facll i ties 

60 

Rpsources  identified  and 

1  \W  «7V<WII                    IWWIIWI  ■    1  ^  >d     Will  u 

either  referred  to  or  sent 

80  Hours 

389 
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Consultation  Topics 

Est, 
#  of 
Contacts 

Some  Relevant  Outcomes 

Total  Time 
Est.  for 
Contacts 

Assisting  Rehab .  Program 
in  Identifying  Availablf 
Training  Programs 

!  12 

Referral  made 

8  Hours 

Replying  to  Requests 
Re:  RTC#22  Training 
Offerings  Information 

200 

Information  given 

125  Hours 

Training  Needs  Assess^ 
ments  with  Facilities 
and  Agencies 

36 

Needs  assessment  procedure 
outlines,  conducted  and 
agenda  constructed 

70  Hours 

Assistance  to  Facilities 
and  Agencies  in  Recruit- 
ing Professional  Rehab- 
ilitation Personnel 

8 

Information  gi ven 

4  Hours 

Assisting  in  Seeking 
Funding  for  Participa- 
tion in  Professional 
Rehab,  Training 

30 

Referral s  made 

18  Hours 

Consultation  with  Pre- 
service  Training  Insti- 
tutions Re:  Curriculum 
Development  in  Rehab, 
Services 

11 

Information  given 

45  Hours 

Assistance  in  Grant 
Development  Regarding 
Institution  of  Rehab. 
Services  Programs 

6 

Information  given 

18  Hours 

CARF  Surveys 

5 

Program  improvement  and 
certi f1 cation 

80  Hours 

Vocational  Rehabi  1 1  ta-^ 
tion  with  Am,  Indians 

1 

Program  Improvement 

4  Hours 

Presenting  Training 
and  Education  Resources 

20 

In-service  training  and 
self- development 

20  Hours 
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Consul tdtlon  Topics 

Est. 
#  of 
Contacts 

Some  Relevant  Outcomes 

!  Total  Time 
Est.  for 
Contacts 

Post-CARF  Survey  Assist- 
ance to  Facll it1es 

5 

Program  Improvement 

20  Hours 

Assisting  Individual 
Students  From  Voc* 
Reha  b .  Undergrad/ Grad . 
Programs 

30 

Professional  growth 
and  development 

50  Hours 

Audiovi sual  Methods 

4 

Helped  advance  the  use  of 
media  type  programs  in 
facil ities 

2  Hours 

Rehabilitation  Engineer- 
ing Resources 

6 

Assisted  facility  personnel  In 
obtaining  answers  to  specific 
problems  dealing  with  job 
adaptations 

4  Hours 

Rehabilitation  Engineer- 
ing Resources  for  State 
Counselors 

10 

Pru^ict  developed  by  state 
agency  to  train  counselors 
In  the  field 

8  Hours 
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TRAINING  PROJECTS 

Project  Number  Title  Page 

Conducted-Continuinq 

T-65  Introduction  to  Adjustment  Services  394 

T'65  Introd  ct1on  to  Adjustrent  Services  398 

T-80  Introduction  to  Vocational  Evaluation  Services  402 

T-80  Introduction  to  Vocational  Evaluation  Services  406 

T-80  Introduction  to  Vocational  Evaluation  Services  410 

T-80  Introduction  to  Vocational  Evaluation  Services  414 

T-80  Introduction  to  Vocational  Evaluation  Services  418 

T-i53  Vocational  Evaluation  in  School  Settings  422 

T-153  Vocational  Evaluation  in  School  Settings  426 

T-153  Vocational  Evalution  In  School  Settings  430 

T-17Q  Special  Professional  Consultations  Regarding  Training  434 

T-171  Special  Training  as  Requested »  Specific  Short-Term  436 

Training 

T=172  Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Guest  Lecturing  -  438 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Conducts  '-New 

T-150  Simnar  Benefits  Utilization  440 

T-154  Law  and  the  Handicapped  444 

T-155  Developing  Vocational  Evaluation  Services  Within  443 

Public  Schools 

T-1j7  Orientation  to  Vocational  Rehabilitation  -  450 

Veteran's  Administration 

T'159  Overview' of  Vocational  Evaluation  454 

T-16Q  Introduction  to  Vocational  Evaluation  458 

T-I61  Certification  1n  Vocational  Rehabll Itation  Services  462 

T-162  Overview  of  Adjusttnent  Services  464 


EKLC 


TRAINING  PROJECTS  (Continued) 
Project  Number  Title   Page 

 ^  '  '  ,  -       -  -  —   ■  ^  — -  — 


T-163  Handicap  Awareness  Week  Conference  Training  458 

T-164  Overview  of  Vocational  Evaluation  Services  470 

T-165  7th  Institute  on  Rehabilitation  Issues  -  Interpreter  474 

Services  for  the  Rehabilitation  Counselor 

T-166  Stout  Vocationa'  Rehabilitation  Institute  478 

Pre-Conference  Training  Program 

T-167  Job  Placerent  and  Job  Readiness  for  JPD  of  480 

Wisconsin 

T-169  Counselor  Utilization  of  Vocational  Evaluation  432 

Services  and  Psychological  Assessment 

Proposed 

T-156  Floor  Supervisor  Training  484 

T-158  Job  Placement  Services  In  Vocational  Rehabilitation  488 

T-168  Rehabilitation  Engineering  Resources/Job  Redesign  492 

and  Restructuring 

TC-5  Selected  Aspects  of  Adjustment  Services  Training  498 

TC=6  Counselor  Utilization  of  Vocational  Evaluation  502 

Services 

TC-7  Vocational  Evaluation  in  School  Settings  Training  506 


Manual 
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Project  No,  ^^^^  


TRAINING  PROJECT  REPORT 

1.   Proposed         ^  Conducted 

2.  Titif      Intrbduction  to  Adjustment  Services^  Eau  Clalret  Wisconsin 


X  Continuing 


March  10-21,  1981 


3,    Hours  per  day 


8 


No.  of  day ft 


10 


Credit  Avanable:  Yes 


No  X 


4,    Course:    Unlv  Curriculum        Intern/Residency       Cont  Ed/Inservice  Other  

5*    Number  of  times  offered  (or  to  be)  during  year  ^ 
To  be  repeated  next  year:    Yes     X  No 


EKLC 


6,    Financial  Data: 


Annual 

Cost  in  Dollars 

Iteffi 

RT-Funds 

Univ*  Funds 

Others 

Total 

Personnel  Costs 

9,680 

1,760 

11,440 

Other  Costs  (Supplies, 
course  developments  training 
aids,  printing*  Indirect 
costs t  travels  etc*) 

1,840 

U840 

Totals 

Percent 

87% 

13% 

100% 

D1 sc1 pi i  nes  of  Trai  nee ( s ) : 
Rehabnitat1on  Counselor 


No.  of  Trainees 

3 


Vocational  Evaluator 


Adjustment  Specialist 
Job  Placeirent  Special IsT 


Rehabi Utation  Services  Coordinator 


Production  Supervisor 


Hale 


F«ia1e 


Max.  No.  Trainees  Proposed 

Total  Minorities  ^  

By  Type:    Puerto  Rican   


25 


Total  Tralneei  Conducted 


Ainerlcan  Indian 


Aslan-Amtrlcan  Blacky 

Chlcano  Cutan  


Gypsy_ 


Other 
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Instructors 


Rehabnitatlon  Services 
Rehabilitation  Services 


Audiovisual  Comnunlcations 
Rehabilitation  Counseling 
Spec lal  Educati on/RehabI 1 1 tati on 
Work  Adjustnient 


Rehabilitation  Services  Education 


Description  and  Objectives 

Description  -  The  purpose  of  this  training  workshop  was  to  instruct 
adjustment  services  facility  and  state  agency  staff  personnel  in  the 
the  basic  concepts  and  techniques  of  work  adjustment/adjustment  services. 

Objectives  - 

A*    To  provide  an  overview  of  the  components^  concepts^  and  techniques 
of  work  adjustment* 

B*    To  Instruct  participants  1n  learning  theory  and  principles  of  learning 
and  to  apply  those  principles  to  various  behavior  change  techniques, 

C,    To  provide  practical  experience  In  the  development  of  Individualized 
program  plans, 

D*    To  introduce  and  discuss  principles  of  the  placement  process* 

E,  To  provide  practical  experience  in  client  behavior  identification 
and  analysis, 

F.  To  present  resource  tools  useful  1n  adjustment  services  programning * 
e.g.jjob  analysis,  task  analysis^  occupation?*  Information  resources. 

G*    To  provide  experiential  exercises  to  Increase  participant  awareness 
of  stereotypes/myths  concerning  persons  who  are  disabled, 

H.    To  address  Individual  participant  work-related  problems  and  use 
group  Input  to  develop  tentative  solutions. 

L    To  provide  resources  (printed*  personnel  and  audiovisual  TOterlals) 
to  participants  to  further  expand  knowledge  and  expertise  In  work 
adjustment. 

Course  contains  ne  ^  knowledge  based  on  RTC  research  findings.    Yes , 

R-39  "A  Client  Referral  Inventory  Services  Dillvery"  =  RTC  #22» 
University  of  Wisconsin-Stout. 


395 
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R-47  •'Estirnation  of  the  Development  of  Personal -Social  i  Vocational  and 
Independent  Living  Capacities  of  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Adjustment 
Clients"  -  RTC       ,  University  if  Wisconsin-Stout. 

R-37  "A  Study  o^  the  Vocational  Decision  Making  Skills  of  Vocational 
Evaluation  Clients"  -  RTC  #22^  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout. 

R-41  "A  Point  S  mpllng  Approach  to  Assessing  and  Monitoring  Behavior  in 
Adjustment  Ser.ires"  -  RTC  #22*  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout, 

R-43  "Resources    or  Coinpetency-Based  Training  of  Adjustment  Personnel: 
A  Joint  Researrh  and  Training  Project"  -  RTC  #22,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Stout. 

"An  Analysis  of  Self-Monitoring  on  Work  Skills  of  Vocational 
Adjustment  Clients"  -  RTC  #22,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout, 

R-143  "Comprehensive  Job  Placement  Models  for  State  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Agencies"  -  RTC  #9^  George  Washington  University. 

R-142  "Human  Engineering  Factors  Related  to  Disabilities:    Use  in  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation"  -  RTC  #9,  George  Washington  University. 

R-167  "Family  Rehabilitation  Therapy  with  Significantly  Disabled  Parents" 
RTC  #11*  University  of  Wisconsin, 

R-174  "Client  Motivation  in  Rehabilitation"  -  RTC  #13,  University  of 
Arkansas. 

R-176  "Development  and  Evaluation  of  a  Set  of  Systematic  Training  Units 
to  Increase  or  Decrease  Selected  Client  Behaviors"  -  RTC  #13,  University 
of  Arkansas. 

R-182  "Development  and  Evaluation  of  an  Interpersonal  Skills  Training 
Package"  -  RTC  HZ,  University  of  Arkansas. 

R-186  "Goal  Planning  in  Rehahilitation  Counseling"  -  RTC  #13,  University 
of  Arkansas. 

R-200  "Factors  Influencing  Work  Adjustment  of  Disabled  Workers"  - 
RTC  #15,  University  of  West  Virginia. 

R-201  "Job  Obtaining  Behavior  Strategy  (J,0,B.S.)-'    The  Use  of  Group 
Counseling  and  Intensive  Behavioral  Instruction  for  Vocational  Placement 
of  ;  ehabilltation  Clients"  -  RTC  #15,  West  Virginia  University, 

R-212  "Evaluation  and  Training  of  the  Severely/Profoundly  Handicapped 
for  Community  Adjustment"  -  RTC  #16,  University  of  Oregon. 

R-259  "Effects  of  Job  Enrichment  on  Work  Performance  of  the  Mentally 
Retarded"  -  RTC  #21,  Texas  Tech  University* 

R-260  "Effectr,  of  Goal  Setting  Training  on  the  Job  Performance  of  the 
Mentally  Retarded"  -  RTC  #21,  Texas  Tech  University. 

m  378 


R-265  "Applications  of  Behavioral  Training  Strategies  with  the  Mentally 
Retarded  in  Shelterid  Work  Settings''  -  RTC  #21,  Texas  Tech  University. 

R-256  -'Models  for  Services  to  the  Severely  Handicapped"  -  RTC  #21, 
Texas  Tech  University. 

Course  Evaluation 

Training  evaluation  consisted  of  a  three-part  process  which  consisted  of: 
a)  objective  test  (pre/post),  b)  training  unit  evaluations  by  participant 
and  c)  attainment  of  participant  objectives  regarding  the  training 
program. 

Pre/post  testing  indicated  positive  movement  on  the  part  of  most  partici- 
pants with  regard  to  knowledge  of  content  of  program. 

Training  unit  evaluations. v/Hch  rata  each  unit  on  a  5  point  scale  (5  being 
above  average)  and  include  content^  presentation  and  presenter  averaged 
4.1. 

Partic^'pants  rated  their  personal,  professional  objectives  for  partici- 
pation being  met  at  a  rate  of  88%. 


TRAINING  PROJECT  REPORT 

1 .   Proposed  Conducted 


(Revised  March  1980) 

Project  No.  T-65  

X  Continuing 


2.    Title        Introduction  to  Adjustment  Services,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
May  5-16,  1980 


3. 
4. 
5. 


Hours  per  day 


No.  of .  dayft 


10 


ERIC 


Course:    Unlv  Curriculum 


Credit  Availab'?:    Yes         No  ^ 
Intern/Residency  __  Cont  Ed/Inservice    X   other  ^_ 


Numbtr  of  times  offered  (or  to  be)  during  year 
To  be  repeated  next  year:    Yes    x  No 


Financial  Data: 


Item 

Annual  Cost  1n  Dollars 

RT-Funds 

Univ.  Funds 

Others 

Total 

Personnel  Costs 

9,680 

1,760 

11,440 

Other  Costs  (Supplies, 
course  developnient,  training 
aids,  printing,  indirect 
costs,  travel,  etc.) 

1,840 

1,840 

Totals 

11,520 

1,760 

13,280 

Percent 

R7« 

 m  

100% 

Disciplines  of  TraineaCs): 
Rehabilitation  Counselors 


No*  of  Trainees 


Vocational  Evaluators 


ustment  Specialists 


Occupational  Therapist 


Production  Supervisor 


Service  Coordinators 


Facility  Specialists 


Hale 


Fmale 


11 


Max.  No.  Tralntts  Propostd  ^ 

Total  Minorities  ^ 

By  Typti    Putrto  Rican  ^ 


25 


Total  Tralri    j  Conduettd 


20 


Amirlcan  Indian 


As1an-Amer1can_^ 
Chlcano 


Black    2  6ypsy_^ 


Cuban 


Other 


3Nn 


Instructors 


Colleen  Esser^  M,S, 
Wm.  Stewarts  M,S. 
Darren  Coffey,  Ed.D. 
Sue  Schmitt*  M*A, 
Dotti  Rottier,  M.S. 
Susan  Storii  M,S. 
Eileen  Van  Soest,  M.S. 
Gary  Larson p  M.S. 

Description  and  Objectives 


Rehabilitation  Services 
Education  &  Human  Services 
Rehabnitation  Services  Education 
Rehabilitation  Counseling 
Rehabilitation  Services 
Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Special  Education 
Vocational  Evaluation 


Description  -  The  purpose  of  this  training  workshOf3  was  to  instruct 
adjustment  services  facliity  and  state  agency  staff  personnel  in  the 
basic  concepts  and  techniques  of  work  adjustment/adjustment  services. 


Objectives  -  The  following  objectives  mre  established  for  this  program: 

A.  To  provide  an  overview  of  the  componentSs  concepts,  and  techniques 
of  work  adjustment. 

B.  To  Instruct  participants  in  learning  theory  and  principles  of  learning 
and  to  apply  those  principles  to  various  behavior  change  techniques, 

C.  To  provide  practical  experience  In  the  development  of  Individualized 
program  plans, 

D.  To  Introduce  and  discuss  principles  of  the  placanent  process. 

E.  To  provide  practical  experience  in  client  behavior  identification 
and  analysis. 

F.  To  present  resource  tools  useful  in  adjustment  services  programming  * 
e.g.  Job  analysis^  task  analysis,  occupational  Informational  resources. 

G.  To  provide  experiential  exercises  to  increase  participant  awareness 
of  stereotypes/myths  concerning  persons  who  are  disabled. 

H.  To  address  Individual  participant  work-related  problems  and  use  group 
input  to  develop  tentative  solutions, 

I.  To  provide  resources  (printed,  personnel,  audiovisual  materials)  to 
participants  to  further  expand  knowledge  and  expertise  in  work 
adjustment. 


Course  contains  new  knowledge  based  on  RTC  research  findings.  Yes, 

R-39  "A  Client  Referral  Inventory  Services  Delivery"  -  RTC  #22p  University 
of  Wisconsin-Stout, 

R-47  "Estimation  of  the  Development  of  Personal -Social ,  Vocational  and 
Independent  Living  Capacities  of  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Adjustment 
Clients"  -  RTC  #22,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout, 


R-37  "A  Study  of  the  Vocational  Decision  Making  Skills  of  Vocational 
Evaluation  Clients"  -  RTC  #22,  University  vf  Wisconsin-Stout. 

R-41  "A  Point  Sampling  Approach  to  Assessing  and  Monitoring  Behavior 
in  Adjustment  Services"  -  RTC  #22,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout. 

R-43  "Resources  for  Competency=Based  Training  of  Adjustment  Personnel* 
A  Joint  Research  and  Training  Project"  -  RTC  #22,  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Stout. 

R-45  "An  Analysis  of  Self-Monitoring  on  Work  Skills  of  Vocational 
Adjustment  Clients"  -  RTC  #22,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout. 

R-143  "Comprehensive  Job  Placement  Models  for  State  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Agencies"  -  RTC  #9,  George  Washington  University. 

R-142  "Human  Engineering  Factors  Related  to  Disabilities:  Use  in 
Vocational  Rehablliation"  -  RTC  #fl*  George  Washington  University, 

R-167  "Family  Rehabilitation  Therapy  with  Significantly  Disabled 
Parents"  -  RTC  #11*  University  of  Wisconsin. 

R-174  "Client  Motivation  in  Rehabilitation"  -  RTC  #13,  University  of 
Arkansas, 

R-176  "Development  and  Evaluation  of  a  Set  of  Systematic  Training  Units 
to  Increase  or  Decrease  Selected  Client  Behaviors"  -  RTC  #13,  University 
of  Arkansas, 

R-182  "Development  and  Evaluation  of  an  Interpersonal  Skills  Training 
Package"  -  RTC  #13,  University  of  Arkansas. 

R-186  "Goal  Planning  in  Rehabilitation  Counseling"  -  RTC  #13,  University 
of  Arkansas, 

R-200  "Factors  Influencing  Work  Adjustment  of  Disabled  Workers"  - 
RTC  #15,  West  Virginia  University. 

R-201  "Job  Obtaining  Behavior  Strategy  (J,O.B*S.):    The  Use  of  Group 
Counseling  and  Intensive  Behavioral  Instruction  for  Vocational  Placement 
of  Rehabilitation  Clients"  -  RTC  -15,  West  Virginia  University 

R-212  "Evaluation  and  Training  of  the  Severely,  Profoundly  Handlcapptd 
for  Community  Adjustment"  -  RTC  #16,  University  of  Oregon, 

R-259  "Effects  of  Job  Enrichment  on  Work  Performance  of  the  Mentally 
Retarded"  -  RTC  #21,  Texas  Tech  University. 

R-Z60  "Effects  of  Goal  Setting  Training  on  the  Job  Performance  of  the 
Mentally  Retarded"  -  RTC  #21, Texas  Tech  University. 

R-265  "Applications  of  Behavioral  Training  Strategies  with  the  Mentally 
Retarded  In  Sheltered  Work  Settings."  -  RTC  #21,  Texas  Tech  University. 
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R«25S  "Models  for  Services  to  the  Severely  Handicapped"  -  RTC  #21, 
Texas  Tech  University, 

Course  Evaluation 

Participants  completed  an  evaluation  form  in  which  both  individual 
presentation  as  well  as  the  overall  value  of  the  workshop  were  rated. 
On  a  scale  of  1  (low)  to  5  (high)  presentations  received  a  4,6  average 
rating.    Comments  on  the  overall  value  of  the  workshop  were  generally 
very  positive* 
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TRAINING  PROJECT  REPORT 
1 .   Proposed  X 


Conducted 


Pt*oject  No. 
X  Continuing 


T-80 


Titla 


Introduction  to  Vocational  Evaluation  Sirvices, 


Phoenix,  Arizona,  February  11-22,  1980 


3. 
4. 

5. 


Hours  per  day  ^ 
Course:    Um'v  Curriculum 


No.  of.  days.  - 


10 


Intern/Residency 


Number  of  times  offered  (or  to  be)  during  year 
To  be  repeated  next  year:    Yes    X  No 


Credit  Available:  Yes 

Cont  Ed/Inservlce  £_  Other 

5 


No  X 


Financial  Data; 


Annual 

Cost  In  Donars 

Item 

RT-Funds 

Univ.  Funds 

Others 

Total 

Personnel  Costs 

9,680 

1,760 

11.440 

Other  Costs  (Supplies, 
course  developnient,  training 
aids,  printing,  indirect 
costs,  travel,  etc.) 

1,840 

1,840 

Totals 

11,520 

1,760 

13.280 

Percent 

87% 

13« 

100% 

Disciplines  of  TrainaeCs): 
Vocational  Evaluators 


ustment  Specialists 


Occupational  Therapists 


job  Placemant  Specialists 


Habilitation  Specialist 


Vocational  RehabiH tation  Counselor 


No.  of  Traintes 

17  

  ^  

2 


Male 


11 


14 


Max,  No,  Trainees  Proposed  30 

Total  Minorities  2 

By  Type*    Pytrto  Rican  ^ 


Total  Tralneas  Conductad 


Asian-Amifican 


Black 


Gypsy. 


American  Indian 


Chlcano 


Cuban 


Other 
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Instructors 


Darren  Coffey,  Ed.D. 
Tony  Langton,  M.S. 


Wm,  C.  Stewart,  M.S 
Colleen  Esser,  M,S. 
Tom  Modahl ,  Ed,D. 
Gary  Larson,  M.S. 
Steve  Thomas,  M*S. 


Education  &  Human  Services 
Rehabilitation  Services 
Rehabilitation  Services 
Vocational  Evaluation 
Vocational  Eval uatlon 
Rehabilitation  Services  Education 
Rehabilitation  Services 


Description  and  Objectives 

Description  -  This  course  has  been  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  voca- 
tional evaluation  practitioners  working  in  rehabilitation  settings ^  to 
increase  their  knowledge  in  and  to  develop  the  basic  skills  necessary  to 
the  provision  of  comprehensive  vocational  evaluation  services  to  the 
di  sabled. 

Objectives  - 

A.  To  present  the  definitions,  steps,  goals  and  rationale  for  vocational 
evaluation  services  for  the  disabled. 

B.  To  discuss  the  role,  function  and  competencies  of  the  vocational 
eval  ua  tor, 

C,  To  present  the  available  types  of  tools  (as  per  VEWAA)  with  which 
to  conduct  vocational  evaluation, 

D,  To  discuss  client  referral,  intake  planning  and  interviewing  within 
the  vocational  evaluation  process. 

E*    To  present  rationale  and  techniques  for  observing  and  recording 
client  work  performance  and  wrk  behavior  with  accompanying  skill 
development  exercises* 

F,  To  discuss  the  purpose/utnity  of  psychometric  tests  as  vocational 
evaluation  tools  and  to  provide  experiential  exercises  regarding 
selections,  administration,  scoring  and  interpretation  of  Instruments* 

G,  To  provide  participants  with  knowledge  of  occupational  Information 
resources  and  their  application  1n  the  vocational  evaluation/career 
development  process, 

H,  To  discuss  the  use  of  various  types  of  work  samples  and  their 
applications,  and  to  provide  an  experience  In  the  development  of 
these  tools, 

I,  To  define  Job  and  task  analysis  procedures  and  their  application  in 
vocational  evaluation  as  well  as  to  provide  skill  developrrent  exercises 

J.    To  familiarize  participants  with  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 
and  accompanying  publications  and  instruct  in  their  usage  as 
vocational  evaluation  tools. 
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K,    To  increase  awareness  mor\g  participants  regarding  vocational  and 
independent  living  potentials  of  the  severely  disabled  and  promote 
the  client  advocacy  role  of  vocational  rehabilitation  professionals* 

L.    To  mke  participants  aware  of  available  "rehabilitation  engineering 

resources*'  and  their  potential  impact  on  vocational  evaluation  services* 

M.    To  discuss  professional  conmiuni cations  (staffing^  report  wricingi 
personal  relations,  etc.)  and  their  importance  in  the  vocational 
evaluation  process,  and  also  to  provide  references  for  their  future 

use. 

N.    To  discuss  models  for  professional  growth  and  development  and  to 
assist  individual  participants  in  planning  for  same, 

0.    To  present  guidelines  for  evaluating  and/or  developing  vocational 
evaluation  units  and  programs, 

P.    To  discuss  trends  and  critical  issues  in  vocational  evaluation. 

Course  contains  new  knowledge  based  on  RTC  research  findings.  Yes. 

R-39  "A  Client  Referral  Inventory  Services  Delivery"  RTC  #22,  University 
of  Wisconsin-Stout, 

R-47  "Estimation  of  the  Development  of  Personal-Social ^  Vocational  and 
Independent  Living  Capacities  of  Vocational  Evaluation  a  id  Adjustment 
Clients"  -  RTC  #22,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout, 

R-37  "A  Study  of  the  Vocational  Decision-Making  Skills  of  Vocational 
Evaluation  Clients"  -  RTC  #22,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout, 

R-38  "The  Effects  of  Vocational  Evaluation  on  the  Rehabilitation  Client 
and  Counselor"  -  RTC  #22,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout, 

R-41  "The  Point  Sampling  Approach  to  Assessing  and  Monitoring  Behavior 
in  Adjustment  Services*'  -  RTC  #22,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout, 

R-44  "Vocational  Evaluation  Services:    A  Systems  Approach"  -  RTC  #22, 
University  of  Wisconsin-Stout, 

R-142  "Human  Engineering  Factors  Related  to  Disabilities:  Use  in 
Vocational  Rehabilitation"-  RTC  #9,  George  Washington  University, 

R-165  "Project  De-1nstitutional ization:    Using  Extended  Evaluation  to 
Enable  Institutionalized  Severely  Developmental ly  Persons  to  Demonstrate 
Their  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Potential"  -  RTC  #11,  University  of 
Wisconsin* 

R-196  "Program  Evaluation  and  Planning  (Tools  for  Rehabilitation)"  - 
RTC  #15,  West  Virginia  University. 

R-197  "Analyzing  Performance  Compentencies  of  Severely  Handicapped 
Clients"  -  RTC  #16,  University  of  Oregon, 
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R-213  ''Utilization  of  the  Social  and  Prevocational  Information  Battery" 
RTC  #16 i  University  of  Oregon, 

R=256  "Models  for  Services  to  the  Severely  Handicapped"  -  RTC  #21, 
Texas  Tech  University, 

Selected  monographs  from  RTC  #25,  Boston  University. 
Course  Evaluation 

Training  evaluation  consisted  of  a  three=part  process  which  consisted  of 
a)  objective  test  (pre/post),  b)  training  unit  evaluations  by  partlcipan 
and  c)  attainment  of  participant  objectives  regarding  the  training 
program. 

Pre/post  testing  Indicated  positive  movement  on  the  part  of  most 
participants  with  regard  to  knowledge  of  content  of  program. 

Training  unit  evaluations  which  rate   each  unit  on  a  5  point  scale  (5 
being  above  average)  and  include  contents  presentation  and  presenter 
averaged  4.3. 

Participants  rated  their  personals  professional  objectives  for  partici-- 
pation  being  met  at  a  rate  of  92%, 
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TRAINING  PROJECT  REPORT 


1. 
2. 

3. 

5. 


ERIC 


Proposed 


Conducted 


Project  No. 
Continuing 


T^80 


Title 


Introduction  to  Vocational  Evaluation  Services, 


Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  April  15-25,  1980 

10 


8 


No.  of=  day  ft 


Hours  per  day 

Course:    Univ  Curriculum        Intern/Residency   ^  Cont  Ed/Instrvice  A_  Other 

Number  of  times  offered  (or  to  be)  during  year  5 
To  be  repeated  next  yean    Yes     x  No   

Financial  Data: 


Credit  Available:    Yes         No  X 


Annual 

Cost  in  Dollars 

Item 

RT-Funds 

Univ.  Funds 

Others 

Total 

Personnel  Costs 

9,680 

1.760 

11.440 

Other  Costs  (Supplies, 
course  developnient,  training 
aids,  printing.  Indirect 
costs,  travel,  etc.) 

1,840 

1,840 

Totals 

11,520 

1,760 

13,280 

Percent 

87% 

13% 

100% 

Disciplines  of  Trainee(s): 
Vocational  Evaluators 


No.  of  Trainees 

15 


Educators 


Administrators 


Vocational  Evaluation  Technican 


Training  Foreman 


Psvchoioqist 


Program  Specialist 


Male  LL 


Female  14 


Max.  No.  Trainees  Propostd 
Total  Minorities  ^ 
By  Type:    Puerto  Rican 


Total  Trainees  Conducted      ^  ^ 


American  Indian 


Asian-American   1        Black  2 
Chlcano   Cuban^  


Gypsy_ 


Other 
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Instructors 


Colleen  Esser,  M.S 
Wm.  Stewart,  M,S, 
Tom  Modahl ,  Ed,D, 


Rehabilitation  Servic -^s 
Education  and  Human  services 
Rehabilitation  Services 
Rehabilitation  Services  Hducation 
Vocati onal  Eval uati on 
Vocational  Evaluation 
Audiovisual  Comrnunication 
Vocational  Evaluation 
Rehabilitation  Services 
Rehabilitation  Services 
Vocational  Evaluation 


Darrell  Coffey,  Ed.D. 
Ron  Fry,  M,S. 


Gary  Larson »  M,S, 
Wm,  Johnson,  M,S, 


Shirley  Stewart t  M.S. 
Dotti  Rottier,  M.S* 


Tony  Langton,  M.S, 
Jim  Costello,  M.S. 


Description  and  Objectives 

Description  -  This  course  has  been  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
vocational  evaluation  practitioners  working  in  rehabilitation  settings, 
to  Increase  their  knowledge  1n  and  to  develop  the  basic  skills  necessary 
to  the  provision  of  comprehensive  vocational  evaluation  services  to  the 
disabled. 

Objectives  - 

A.    To  present  the  definitions »  steps,  goals  and  rationale  for  vocational 
evaluation  services  for  the  disabled, 

B*    To  discuss  the  roles  function  and  competencies  of  the  vocational 
evaluator* 

C*    To  present  the  available  types  of  tools  (as  per  VEWAA)  with  which  to 
conduct  vocational  evaluation. 

To  discuss  client  referral >  intake  planning  and  interviewing  within  the 
vocational  evaluation  process, 

E,  To  present  rationale  and  techniques  for  observing  and  recording 
client  work  performance  and  work  behavior  with  accompanying  skill 
development  exercises* 

F,  To  discuss  the  purpose/utility  of  psychometric  tests  as  vocational 
evaluation  tools  and  to  provide  experiential  exercises  regarding 
selections,  administrations  scoring  and  interpretation  of  instruments. 

G,  To  provide  participants  with  knowledge  of  occupational  information 
resources  and  their  application  in  the  vocational  evaluation/career 
development  process. 

H,  To  discuss  the  use  of  various  types  of  work  samples  and  their 
applications,  and  to  provide  an  experience  In  the  development  of 
these  tools. 
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I.    To  define  job  and  task  analysis  procedures  and  their  application  in 
vocational  evaluation  as  well  as  to  provide  skill  development  exercises 

J,    To  familiarize  participants  with  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 
and  accompanying  publications  and  instruct  in  their  usage  as  vocational 
evaluation  tools. 

K.    To  increase  awareness  airong  participants  regarding  vocational  and 
independent  living  potentials  of  the  severely  disabled  and  promote 
the  client  advocacy  role  of  vocational  rehabilitation  professionals, 

L.    To  make  participants  aware  of  available  "rehabilitation  engineering 

resources'*  and  their  potential  impact  on  vocational  evaluation  services 

M,    To  discuss  professional  corinunications  (staffing,  report  writing* 
personal  relationSi  etc.)  and  their  importance  in  the  vocational 
evaluation  process,  and  also  to  provide  references  for  their  future 
use. 

N.    To  discuss  models  for  professional  growth  and  development  and  to 
assist  Individual  participants  in  planning  for  same. 

0.    To  preseit  guidelines  for  evaluating  and/or  developing  vocational 
evaluation  units  and  programs. 

P.    To  discuss  trends  and  critical  issues  1n  vocational  evaluation. 

Course  contains  new  knowledge  based  on  RTC  research  fin :ings.  Yes 

R=39  "A  Client  Referral  Inventory  Services  Delivery"  -  PiC  #22,  UW-Stout* 

R»47  "Estimation  of  the  Development  of  Personal -Social ,  Vocational  and 
Independent  Living  Capacities  of  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Adjustment 
Clients^'  -  RTC  #22,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout. 

R-37  "A  Study  of  the  Vocational  Decision-Making  Skills  of  Vocational 
Evaluation  Clients'*  -  RTC  #22,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout, 

R-38  "The  Effects  of  Vocational  Evaluation  on  the  Rehabilitation  Client 
and  Counselor"  -  RTC  #22,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout, 

R-41  ''The  Po'nt  Sampling  Approach  to  Assessing  and  Monitoring  Behavior 
in  Adjustment  Services"  -  RTC  #22,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout, 

R-44  "Vocational  Evaluation  Services:    A  Systems  Approach"  -  RTC  #22, 

R-142  "Human  Engineering  Factors  Related  to  Disabilities:  Use  in 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  -  RTC  #9,  Ge. /ge  Washington  University. 

R-LftS  "Project  De-inst1 tutional ization:    Using  Extended  Evaluation  to 
Enable  Institutionalized  Severely  Oevslopmentally  Persons  to  Demonstrate 
Their  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Potential"  -  RTC  #11,  University  of 
Wi  sconsin. 
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R'196  "Program  Evaluation  and  Planning  (Tools  for  Rehabilitation)"  - 
RTC  #15,  West  Virginia  University- 

R-197  ''Analyzying  Performance  Competencies  of  Severely  Handicapped 
Clients"  -  RTC  #16,  University  of  Oregon. 

R-213  "Utilization  of  the  Social  and  Prevocational  Infofmation  Battery'* 
RTC  #16,  University  of  Oregon* 

R-256  "Models  for  Services  to  the  Severely  Handicapped"  -  RTC  #21, 
Texas  Tech  University* 

Selected  monographs  from  RTC  #  25,  Boston  University, 
Course  Evaluation 

Training  evaluation  consisted  of  a  three^part  process  which  consisted 
of:    a)  objective  test  (pre/post),  b)  training  unit  evaluations  by 
participants,  and  c)  attainment  of  participant  objectives  regarding  the 
training  program. 

Pre/post  testing  indicated  positive  movement  on  the  part  of  most  partic 
pants  with  regard  to  knowledge  of  content  of  program* 

Training  unit  evaluations  which  rate  each  unit  on  a  5  point  scale  (5 
being  above  average)  and  include  content,  presentation,  and  presenter 
averaged  4*4, 

Participants  rated  their  personal,  professsional  objectives  for  partici 
patlon  being  met  at  a  rate  of  97%* 
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TRAINING  PROJECT  REPORT 

1.   Proposed   ^  Conducted 


EKLC 


Project  No. 
Continuing 


2.    Title       Introduction  to  Vocatiorval  Evaluation  Services, 


Seattle,  Washington,  July  14-25,  1981 


3*    Hours  per  day 


8 


10 


4,    Course:    Univ  Curriculum 


Intern/Residency 


Credit  Available:  Yes  No 
Cont  Ed/Inservlce  ^  Other 


5.    Number  of  times  offered  (or  to  be)  during  year 
To  be  repeated  next  year:    Yes    X  No 


6.    Financial  Oatai 


Item 

Annual  Cost  in  Dollars 

RT-Funds 

Univ.  Funds 

Others 

Total 

Personnel  Costs 

9,680 

1,760 

11,440 

Other  Costs  {Supplies, 
course  development,  training 
aids,  printing,  indirect 
costs,  travel,  etc.) 

1,840 

1,840 

Totals 

11,520 

1.760 

13,280 

Percent 

87% 

13K 

100% 

Disciplines  of  Tra1nee(s): 
Rehabilitation  Counselors 


Vocational  Evaluators 


No.  of  Trainees 


10 


Occupational  Therapists 


Educator 


Administrator  -  Program  Evaluator 


Work  Placement  Coordinators 
Student  (V.R.  Graduate  Program) 

Male        9  Female   H 


Max-  No.  Trainees  Proposed  ^5 


Total  Trainees  Conducted  23 


Total  Minorities 


0 


By  Type:    Puerto  Rican 


American  Ind1an_ 


As1an-'Ainir1can_ 
Chlcano 


Black 


Gypsy^ 


Cuban 


Other 
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8.  Instructors 


Darren  Coffey,  Ed.D. 
Tony  Langton,  M,S. 


Stan  OwlngSs  M.S. 
Bill  Johnson,  M,S. 


Wm.  Stawart,  M.S. 
Shirley  Stewart,  M.S. 


Education  and  Huimn  Services 
Vocational  Eval uation 
Vocational  Evaluation 
Audiovisual  Corrriunl cation 
Rehabilitation  Services  Education 
Rehabilitation  Services 


A, 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E, 

F. 
H. 
J, 


scnption  and  Objectives 

scrlption  -  This  course  has  been  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
^afional  evaluation  practitioners  working  In  rehabilitation  settings. 
Increase  their  knowledge  in  and  to  develop  the  basic  skills  necessary 
the  provision  of  comprehensive  vocational  evaluation  services  to  the 
sabled. 

jectives  - 

To  present  the  definitions,  steps,  goals  and  rationale  for  vocational 
evaluation  services  for  the  disabled. 

To  discuss  the  role*  function  and  competencies  of  the  vocational 
evaluator. 

To  present  the  available  types  of  tools  (as  per  VEWAA)  with  which  to 
conduct  vocational  evaluation* 

To  discuss  client  referrals  Intake  planning  and  interviewing  within 
the  vocational  evaluation  process. 

To  present  rationale  and  techniques  for  observing  and  recording 
client  work  perforrnance  and  work  behavior  with  accompanying  skill 
development  exercises* 

To  discuss  the  purpose/utility  of  psychometric  tests  as  vocational 
evaluation  tools  and  to  provide  experiential  exercises  regarding 
selections,  administration,  scoring  and  interpretation  of  instruments. 

To  provide  participants  with  knowledge  of  occupational  information 
resources  and  their  application  in  the  vocational  evaluation/career 
development  process. 

To  discuss  the  use  of  various  types  of  work  samples  and  their 
applications,  and  to  provide  an  experience  in  the  development  of 
these  tools* 

To  define  job  and  task  analysis  procedures  and  their  application  In 
vocational  evaluation  as  well  as  to  provide  skill  development 

exercises. 

To  familiarize  participants  with  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles  and  accompanying  publications  and  Instruct  In  their  usage 
as  vocational  evaluation  tools. 
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K.    To  increase  awareness  among  participants  regarding  vocational  and 
independent  living  potentials  of  the  severely  disabled  and  promote 
the  client  advocacy  role  of  vocational  rehabilitation  professionals. 

L.    To  make  participants  aware  of  available  "rehabilitation  engineering 
resources"  and  their  potential  impact  on  vocational  evaluation 

services. 

M.    To  discuss  professional  conmuni cations  (staffing,  report  writing, 
personal  relations^  etc.)  and  their  importance  in  the  vocational 
evaluation  process,  and  also  to  provide  references  for  their  future 

use. 

N.    To  discuss  models  for  professional  growth  and  development  and  to 
assist  individual  participants  in  planning  for  same. 

0.    To  present  guidelines  for  evaluating  and/or  developing  vocational 
evaluation  units  and  progtams. 

P.    To  discuss  trends  and  critical  issues  in  vocational  evaluation. 

10.    Course  contains  new  knowledge  based  on  RTC. research  findings.  Yes* 

R-39  "A  Client  Referral  Inventory  Services  Delivery"  -  RTC  #22,  University 
of  Wisconsin-Stout* 

R-47  "Estimation  of  the  Development  of  Personal -Social ,  Vocational  and 
Independent  Living  Capacities  of  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Adjustment 
Clients"  -  RTC  #22^  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout* 

R-37  "A  Study  of  the  Vocational  Decision-Making  Skills  of  Vocational 
Evaluation  Clients"  -  RTC  #22,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout* 

R-38  "The  Effects  of  Vocational  Evaluation  on  the  Rehabilitation  Client 
and  Counselor"  -  RTC  #22,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout. 

R-41  "The  Point  Sampling  Approach  to  Assessing  and  Monitoring  Behavior 
in  Adjustment  Services"  -  RTC  #22,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout. 

R-44  "Vocational  Evaluation  Services:    A  Systems  Approach"  -  RTC  #22, 
University  of  Wisconsin-Stout. 

R-142  "Human  Engineering  Factors  Related  to  Disabnities:  Use  in 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  -  RTC  #9,  George  Washington  University. 

R-165  "Project  De-insti tutional ization:    Using  Extended  Evaluation  to 
Enable  Institutionalized  Severely  Developmental ly  Persons  to  Demonstrate 
Their  Vocational  Rehabil itation  Potential"  -  RTC  #11*  University  of 
Wi  sconsin* 

R-196  "Program  Evaluation  and  Planning  (Tools  for  Rehabilitation)"  * 
RTC  #15,  West  Virginia  University* 
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R'197  "Analyzing  Performance  Competencies  of  Severely  Handicapped 
Clients"  -  RTC  #15,  University  of  Oregon. 

R-213  "Utilization  of  the  Social  and  Prevocational  Information  Battery"  = 
RTC  #16,  University  of  Oregon. 

R'256  "Models  for  Services  to  the  Severely  Handicapped"  -  RTC  #21, 
Texas  Tech  University. 

Selected  monographs  from  RTC  #25,  Boston  University. 
Course  Evaluation 

Training  evaluation  consisted  of  a  three-part  process  which  consisted  of: 
a)  objective  test  (pre/post),  b)  training  unit  evaluations  by  participants 
and  c)  attainment  of  participant  objectives  regarding  the  training 
program. 

Pre/post  testing  indicated  positive  movement  on  the  part  of  most  partici- 
pants with  regard  to  knowledge  of  content  of  program. 

Training  unit  evaluations  which  rate  each  unit  cn  a  5  point  scale  (5 
being  above  average)  and  include  content,  presentation  and  presenter 
averaged  4.2. 

Participants  rated  their  personal ,  professional  objectives  for  partici- 
pation being  met  at  a  rate  of  90%. 
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TRAINING  PROJECT  REPORT 


Proposed 


Conducted 


Project  No 

X  Continuing 


(Revisid  March  isau; 
T-80 


2.  Title 


Introduction  to  Vocational  Evaluation  Services 


3. 

4. 

5. 


ERIC 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  September  15-26,  1980 


Hours  per  day 


No.  of^  days,  ^ 


10 


Course*    Univ  Curriculum 


Intern/Residency 


Number  of  times  offered  (or  to  be)  during  year 
To  be  repeated  next  year:    Yes     X  No 


Credit  Avanable:  Yes   

Cont  Ed/lnserv1ce  ^  Other 

5 


No 


Financial  Data: 


Annual 

Cost  in  Dollars 

Item 

RT-Funds 

Univ.  Funds 

Others 

Total 

Personnel  Costs 

9.680 

1.760 

11.440 

Other  Costs  {Supplies^ 
course  development,  training 
aids*  printing,  indirect 
costs,  travel ,  etc.) 

1,840 

1,840 

Totals 

1U520 

1,760 

13,280 

Percent 

87% 

13% 

100% 

Disciplines  of  Tralnee(s) 
Vocational  Evaluators 


No,  of  Trainees 
29 


Program  Evaluators 
"Occupational  Therapist 

Skin  Trainers 

Placement  Specialist 


Facil i ty  Specialists 


Vocational 


technicians 


Male 


15 


Female  25 


Max,  No.  Trainees  Proposed 
Total  Mlnoritlei  ^ 


40 


Total  Trainees  Conducted 


40 


By  Typs^    Puerto  Rican 


American  Indian 


Asian^Amerlcan  ^ 
phlcino^   ^     _  Cuban 


Black 


Sypsy^ 


Other 
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8.  Instructors 


Howard  Caston,  M*S* 
Colleen  Essar,  M,S. 
Dotti  Rottier,  M.S* 
Darren  Coffey,  Ed*D, 
Tom  Roundtree,  M,S. 
Bill  Stewart,  M.S, 
Bill  Johnsoni  M.S. 

9.    Description  and  Objectives 


Rehabilitation  Counseling 
Rehabilitation  Services 
Rehabilitation  Sarvlces 
Rehabilitation  Education 
Vocational  Evaluation 
Education  and  Human  Services 
Audiovisual  Cwmnunications 


Description  -  This  course  has  been  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  voca- 
tional  evaluation  practitioners  working  in  rehabilitation  settings,  to 
Increase  their  knowledge  in  and  to  develop  the  basic  skills  necessary  to 
the  provision  of  comprehensive  vocational  evaluation  services  to  the 
disabled. 


Objectives  - 

A.  To  present  the  definitions,  steps,  goals  and  rationale    for  vocational 
evaluation  services  for  the  disabled. 

B.  To  discuss  the  role,  function  and  competencies  of  the  vocational 
evaluator* 


C*    To  present  the  available  types  of  tools  (as  per  VEWAA)  with  which 
to  boqduct  vocational  evaluation. 

D.  To  discuss  client  referral ^  Intake  planning  and  Interviewing  within 
the  vocational  evaluation  process. 

E.  To  present  rationale  and  techniques  for  observing  and  recording 
client  work  performance  and  work  behavior  with  accompanying  skill 
development  exercises^ 

F.  To  discuss  the  purpose/utility  of  psychometric  tests  as  vocational 
evaluation  tools  and  to  provide  experiential  exercises  regarding 
selections,  administration,  scoring  and  Interpretation  of  instruments. 

G.  To  provide  participants  with  knowledge  of  occupational  Information 
resources  and  their  application  1n  the  vocational  evaluation/career 
development  process. 

H.  To  discuss  the  use  of  various  types  of  mrk  samples  ar^d  their 
applications,  and  to  provide  an  experience  in  the  development  of 
these  tools* 

I.  To  define  job  and  task  analysis  procedures  and  their  application  In 
vocational  evaluation  as  well  as  to  provide  skill  development 

exercises. 

J*    To  familiarize  participants  with  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles  and  acc«npany1ng  publications  and  Instruct  In  their  usage  as 
vocational  evaluation  tools. 
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To  Increase  awareness  among  participants  regarding  vocational  and 
independent  living  potentials  of  the  severely  disabled  and  promote 
the  client  advocacy  role  of  vocational  rehabilitation  professionals. 

To  make  participants  aware  of  available  "rehabilitation  engineering 
resources**  and  their  potential  impact  on  vocational  evaluation  services. 

To  discuss  professional  communications  (staffing,  report  Vflriting* 
personal  relationSs  etc.)  and  their  importance  in  the  vocational 
evaluation  process,  and  also  to  provide  references  for  their  future 
.  use. 

N.    To  discuss  models  for  professional  growth  and  development  and  to 
assist  individual  participants  in  planning  for  same* 

0*    To  present  guidelines  for  evaluating  and/or  developing  vocational 
evalution  units  and  programs. 

P.    To  discuss  trends  and  critical  issues  in  vocational  evaluation* 

Course  contains  new  knowledge  based  on  RTC  research  findings*  Yes* 

R-39  -  "A  Client  Referral  Inventory  Services  Delivery"  -  RTC  #22, 
University  of  Wisconsin-Stout, 

R-47  -  "Estimation  of  the  Development  of  Personal -Soci al ,  Vocational  and 
Independent  Living  Capacities  of  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Adjustment 
Clients"  -  RTC  #22,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout, 

R-37  -  "A  Study  of  the  Vocational  Decision-Making  Skills  of  Vocational 
Evaluation  Clients"  -  RTC  #22,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout. 

R-38  "The  Effects  of  Vocational  Evaluation  on  the  Rehabilitation  Client 
and  Counselor"  -  RTC  #22,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout, 

R-41  "The  Point  Sampling  Approach  to  Assessing  and  Monitoring  Behavior 
In  Adjustment  Services"  -  RTC  #22,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout, 

R-44  "Vocational  Evaluation  Services:    A  Systems  Approach"  -  RTC  #22* 
University  of  Wisconsin-Stout* 

R-142  "Human  Engineering  Factors  Related  to  Disabilities:  Use  1n 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  -  RTC  #9,  George  Washington  University. 

R-165  "Project  De-institutionalization:    Using  Extended  Evaluation  to 
Enable  Institutionalized  Severely  Developmental ly  Persons  to  Demonstrate 
Their  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Potential"  -  RTC  #11,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

R-196  "Program  Evaluation  and  Planning  (Tools  for  Rehabilitation)"  - 
RTC  #15,  West  Virginia  University. 

R-197  "Analyzing  Performance  Competencies  of  Severely  Handicapped  Clients"  - 
RTC  #16,  University  of  Oregon, 
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R-213  "Utilization  of  the  Social  and  Prevocatlonal  Information  Battery"  - 
RTC  #16,  University  of  Oregon. 

R-256  "Models  for  Services  to  the  Severely  Handicapped"  -  RTC  #21,  Texas 
Tech  University* 

Selected  monographs  from  RTC  #24,  Boston  University* 
Course  Evaluation 

Training  evaluation  consisted  of  a  three-part  process  which  consisted  of: 
a)  objective  test  (pre/post)*  b)  training  unit  evaluations  by  participants 
and  c)  attainment  of  participant  objectives  regarding  the  training  program 

Pre/post  testing  indicated  positive  movement  on  the  part  of  most  partici- 
pants with  regard  to  knowledge  of  content  of  program. 

Training  unit  evaluations  which  rate  each  unit  on  a  5  point  scale  (5  being 
above  average)  and  include  content^  presentation  and  presenter  averaged 
4,1. 

Participants  rated  their  personal,  professional  objectives  for  participa- 
tion being  met  at  a  rate  of  94%* 
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TRAINING  PROJtCT  REPORT 


Project  No. 


(Revised  March  1980) 

T-ao 


1. 


Proposed 


Conducted 


Continuing 


2.  Title 


Introduction  to  Vocational  Evaluation  Services, 


ERIC 


Ecu  Claire^  Wisconsin,  October  6-17*  1980 


□ 

3*    Hours  per  day 

4*    Course:    Un1v  Curriculum 


10 


No.  of  days 
_  Intern/Residency 


Credit  Available:  Yes 


No 


X 

Cont  Ed/Inservice     _  Other 


5 

5.    Number  of  times  offered  (or  to  be)  during  year  " 
To  be  repeated  next  year:    Yes      X  No 

6*    Financial  Data: 


Item 

Annual  Cost  in  Dollars 

RT-Funds 

Univ.  Funds 

Others 

Total 

Personnel  Costs 

9,680 

1,760 

11,440 

Other  Costs  (Supplies, 
course  development,  training 
aids,  printing,  indirect 
costs,  travel ,  etc. ) 

1,840 

1,840 

Totals 

11,520 

1,760 

13,280 

Percent 

87% 

13% 

100-^; 

Disciplines  of  Tra1nee(s): 
Rehabilitation  Counselor 

Vocational  Evaluators 


No.  of  Trainees 


Adjustment  Specialist 


Vocational  Skills  Specialists 
Training  Officer 


Production  Supervisor 


Psychol ogist 
6 


Male 


Female 


12 


Max.  NO.  Trai  2es  PropDsed 

? 

Total  Minorities 


Tutdl  Trainees  Conducted 


18 


By  Type:    Puerto  Rican 


Asian-American 


1 


American  Indian 


„  Black 

Chicano  400    Cuban    Other 
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Gypsy 


■  4 


8*  Instructors 

Colleen  Esser,  M*S, 
Wm.       Stewartp  M.S, 
Tony  Langton,  M.S. 
Tom  Modahl ,  Ed.D* 
Stan  Owlngs,  M.S, 
Dott1  Rottltr,  M,S* 
Dava  Buchkowski,  M«S« 
Darrell  Coffey,  Ed.D, 
Shirley  Stewarts  M.S. 
Bin  Johnson,  M.S. 
George  Petrangelo,  Ed*D* 

9.    Description  and  Objectives 

Description  -  This  course  has  been  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
vocational  evaluation  practitioners  working  in  rehabilitation  settings,  to 
Increase  their  knowledge  In  and  to  develop  the  basic  skills  necessary  to 
the  provision  of  comprehensive  vocational  evaluation  services  to  the 
disabled. 

Objectives  - 

A-    To  present  the  definitions,  steps,  goals  and  rationale  for  vocational 
evaluation  services  fer  the  disabled. 

B.  To  discuss  the  role,  function  and  canpetencies  of  the  vocationil 
e valuator 

C.  To  present  the  available  types  of  tools  (as  per  VEWAA)  with  which  to 
conduct  vocational  evaluation, 

D.  To  discuss  client  referral.  Intake  planning  and  Interviewing  within 
the  vocational  evaluation  process. 

E.  To  present  rationale  and  techniques  for  observing  and  recording 
client  work  performance  and  v^rk  behavior  with  accOTipanying  skill 
development  exercises* 

F.  To  discuss  the  purpose/utility  of  psychometric  tests  as  vocational 
evaluation  tools  and  to  provide  experiential  exercises  regarding 
selections,  administration,  scoring  and  Interpretation  of  instruments* 

G*    To  provide  participants  with  knowledge  of  occupational  information 
resources  and  their  application  in  the  vocational  evaluation/career 
development  process* 

H.    To  discuss  the  use  of  various  types  of  work  samples  and  their 
applications,  and  to  provide  an  experience  in  the  development  of 
these  tools. 


I.    To  define  Job  and  task  analysis  procedures  and  their  application  In 
vocational  evaluation  as  well  as  to  provide  skill  development 

exercises. 


Rehabilitation  Services 
Education  and  Human  Services 
Rehabilitation  Services 
Rehabilitation  Counseling 
Vocational  Evaluation 
Rehabilitation  Services 
Vocational  Evaluation 
Rehabnitation  Services  Education 
Vocational  Evaluation 
Audiovisual  Communication 
Rehabilitation  Counseling 
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J.    To  familiarize  participants  with  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles  and  accompanying  publications  and  Instruct  in  their  usage  as 
vocational  evaluation  tools, 

K.    To  increase  awareness  among  participants  regarding  vocational  and 
Independent  living  potentials  of  the  severely  disabled  and  promote 
the  client  advocacy  role  of  vocational  rehabilitation  professionals, 

L.    To  make  participants  aware  of  available  *'rehibil itatlon  engintering 
resources"  and  their  potential  impact  on  vocational  evaluation  services 

M.    To  discuss  professional  coirtnuni cations  (staffing,  report  writing, 
personal  relations,  etc)  and  their  importance  In  the  vocational 
4.valuat1  on  process,  and  also  to  provide  references  for  their  future 
use. 

N.    To  discuss  models  for  professional  growth  and  development  and  to 
assist  individual  participants  in  planning  for  same, 

0.    To  present  guidelines  for  evaluating  and/or  developing  vocational 
evaluation  units  and  programs* 

P,    To  discuss  trends  and  critical  issues  in  vocational  evaluation. 

Course  contains  new  knowledge  based  on  RTC  research  findings.  Yes, 

R-39  "A  Client  Referral  Inventory  Services  Delivery"  -  RTC  #22,  University 
of  Wisconsin-Stout.  / 

R-47  "Estimation  of  the  Development  of  Personal -Social ,  Vocational  and 
Independent  Living  Capacities  of  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Adjustment 
Clients"  -  RTC  #22,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout. 

R-37  "A  Study  of  the  Vocational  Decision-Making  Skills  of  Vocational 
Evaluation  Clients"  -  RTC  #22,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout, 

R-38  "The  Effects  of  Vocational  Evaluation  on  the  Rehabilitation  Client 
and  Counselor"  -  RTC  #22,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout, 

R-41  "The  Point  Sampling  Approach  to  Assessing  and  Monitoring  Behavior 
in  Adjustment  Services"  -  RTC  #22,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout. 

R-44  "Vocational  Evaluation  Services:    A  Systems  Approach"  -  RTC  #22, 
University  of  Wisconsin-Stout, 

R-142  "Human  Engineering  Factors  Related  to  Disabilities:  Use  in 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  -  RTC  #9,  George  Washington  University, 

R-165  "Project  De-institut1onalizat1on:    Using  Extended  Evaluation  to 
Enable  Institutionalized  Severely  Developmentally  Persons  to  Demonstrate 
Their  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Potential"  -  RTC  #11,  University  of 
Wisconsin. 
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R-196  ''Program  Evaluation  and  Planning  (Tools  for  Rehabilitation)"  - 
RTC  #15 »  West  Virginia  University* 

R-197  "Analyzing  Performance  Competencies  of  Severely  Handicapped  Clients**  * 
RTC  #16,  University  of  Oregon. 

R-213  "Utilization  of  the  Social  and  Prevocational  Information  Battery"  - 
RTC  #16t  University  of  Oregon. 

R-256  "Models  for  Services  to  the  Severely  Handicapped"  -  RTC  #21,  Texas 
Tech  University, 

Selected  monographs  from  RTC  #25,  Boston  University. 

11.    Course  Evaluation 

Training  evaluation  consisted  of  a  three-part  process  which  consisted  of: 
a)  objective  test  (pre/post),  b)  training  unit  evaluations  by  participants, 
and  c)  attainment  of  participant  objectives  regarding  the  training  program* 

Training  unit  evaluations  which  rate  each  unit  on  a  5  point  scale  (5  being 
above  average)  and  include  content,  presentation  and  presenter  averaged 
4.0. 

Participants  rated  their  personal,  professional  objectives  for  participa- 
tion being  met  at  a  rate  of  951. 
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TRAINING  PROJECT  REPORT 

1.   Ppoposed  ^  Conducted 


Project  No.  T-153  

^  Continuing 


2.  Title 


Vocational  Evaluation  in  School  Settings,  Pontlac,  Michigan, 
June  16,  27,  1980 


3.  Hours  per  day  ^ 

4.  Course:    Univ  Curriculum 


No.  of.  dayg, 


10 


7. 


ERIC 


Inttrn/Resldtncy         Cont  Ed/Inserv1ce 


Credit  Available:    Yes  ^  

X  Other 


No 


5.  Number  of  times  offered  (or  to  be)  during  year 
To  be  repeated  next  year:    Yes    X  No 

6.  Financial  Data: 


Item 

Annual  Cost  In  Dollars 

RT-Funds 

Univ.  Funds 

Others 

Total 

Personnel  Costs 

9,680 

1,760 

11.440 

Other  Costs  (Supplies, 
course  development,  training 
aids,  printing.  Indirect 
costs,  travel ,  etc. ) 

1,840 

1,840 

Totals 

11,520  . 

1,760 

13.280 

Percent 

871 

13% 

100% 

Disciplines  of  Trainee(s): 
Rehabilitation  Counselors 


Vocational  Evaluators 


Educators 


No.  of  Trainees 


18 


Occupational  Therapist 


Work  Study  Coordinator 


Research  Assistant 


10 


Female 


18 


Max.  No.  Trainees  Proposed 

Total  Minorities  3 

By  Type:    Puerto  Rican   


30 


28 


American  Indian 


Asian-American 


CM  cano  

^  W4 


Total  Trainees  Conducted  ^ 

Black  ^  Gypsy 


Cuban_ 


Otter  Rumanian 


k29 


8*  Instructors 


Wm.  C.  Stev/art,  M,S* 
Gerry  Sehneck,  Ph,D* 
Gretchen  Thams*  Ph*D. 
George  PttrangelOj  Ed.D. 
Darren  Coffty,  Ed.D, 
WiTi«  Johnsonp  M«S« 
Tony  Langtons  M.S. 
Alice  Kudlata,  M.S. 


Education  and  Human  Services 
Vocational  Education  Special  Needs 
Pupil  Personnel  Services 
Rehabilitation  Counseling 
Rehabilitation  Services  Education 
Audiovisual  Communication 
Rehabilitation  Services 
Special  Education 


9,    Description  and  Objectives 

Description  -  Public  schools  are  mandated  by  law  to  provide  education  to 
all  citizens  regardless  of  physical  or  mental  disability  or  social 
deprivation  (1*e.^  P.L.  94-192), 

Public  schools  serving  special  need  students  are  becoming  aware  of  the 
need  to  provide  vocational  evaluation  and  adjustment  services  in  order 
to  assist  them  to  make  the  adjustment  to  sheltered  or  competitive  employ- 
ment and  independent  living*    Requests  have  been  received  from  school 
systems  in  other  states  for  relevant  course  offerings  to  upgrade  teacher 
competencies  in  the  areas  of  vocational  evaluation  and  adjustment  services. 

In  additions  many  school  districts  are  seeking  means  of  implementing 
components  of  vocational  evaluation  and  work  adjustment  into  "develop- 
mental guidance  and  counseling  curriculumss"  to  potentially  benefit  "all" 
students,  especially  in  light  of  their  additional  responsibilities 
regarding  placement  of  all  students  completing  secondary  education 
programs. 

Objectives  -  The  overall  objectives  of  this  workshop  were  to  present  a 
functional  model  describing  how  vocational  evaluation  services  and 
techniques  can  be  applied  in  public  school  settings.    Content  of  the 
course  1s  designed  to  provide  awareness  levels  in  key  areas  and  develop 
a  foundation  for  further  follow-up  workshops* 

The  content  of  this  workshop  Included  theories  and  models  of  vocational 
evaluation  services  including  evaluation  planning,  decision  making, 
selection  and  use  of  assessment  techn1ques»  observational  skills, 
simulated  work  assessment,  vocational  explorationi  utilizing  corwnunity 
resources,  communication  techniques,  and  development  of  vocational 
evaluation  units* 

The  participant  will  be  able  to: 

A*    Complete  individual  vocational  evaluation  plans  on  students. 

B.    Utilize  vocational  evaluation  data  In  formulating  vocational  goalSj 
planning  school  curriculum,  establishing  an  Individual  Education 
Program  (I*E.P*),  etc*  for  Individual  students* 

C*    Select  and  administer  appropriate  vocational  evaluation  techniques 


and  tools. 
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D,  Utilize  observational  techniques  to  obtain  information  regarding 
student  assets/1  imitations  (vocational,  education,  etc*)- 

E,  Improvise  simulated  work  tasks/situations, 

F,  Assist  students  In  vocational  exploration. 

G,  Utilize  comnunlty  resources  to  supplement  existing  school  prograrmiing, 

H,  Comnunlcata  vocational  evaluation  findings  and  recommendations  to 
relevant  individuals, 

I,  Relate  and  explain  vocational  evaluation  process  to  administrators* 
teachers*  parents »  students ,  etc. 

J.    Develop/plan  a  school-based  vocational  evaluation  unit/program. 

Course  contains  no  new  knowledge  based  on  RTC  research  findings.  However, 
a  groat  deal  of  the  curriculum  material  has  been  drawn  from  other  previously 
developed  training  programs  in  vocational  evaluation  series. 

Course  Evaluation 

Training  evaluation  consisted  of  a  three-part  process  which  consisted  of: 
a)  objective  test  (pre/post),  b)  training  unit  evaluations  by  particlpantSp 
and  c)  attainment  of  participant  objectives  regarding  the  training 
program.  —   * 

Pre/post  testing  indicated  positive  movement  on  the  part  of  most  partici- 
pants with  regard  to  knowledge  of  content  of  program. 

Training  unit  evaluations  which  rate  each  unit  on  a  5  point  scale  (5  being 
above  average)  and  Include  content,  presentation  and  presenter  averaged 
4,5. 

Participants  rated  their  personal,  professional  objectives  for  partici- 
pation being  met  at  a  rate  of  87%. 
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TRAINING  PROJECT  REPORT 

1 .   Proposid        _^  Conducted 


Project  No. 
Continuing 


(Revlstd  March  1980) 

T-153 


2.    Titlt    Vocational  Evaluation  In  School  Settings.  Highland  Park,  minols, 
August  U-14,  1980 


3.  Hours  per  day  ^  

4.  Course:    Unlv  Curriculum 


No,  of.  dayfc 


Credit  Avanable:  Yes 


No 


5.    Number  of  times  offered  (or  to  be)  during  year 
To  be  repeated  next  year:    Yes     x  No 


Intern/Residency       Cont  Ed/Inservice  Other  

3 


Financial  Data: 


Annual 

Cost  1n  Dollars 

RT-Funds 

Unlv*  Funds 

Others 

Total 

Personntl  Costs 

5,445 

6.435 

Othar  Costs  (Supp11as» 
course  davelopffiinti  training 
aids*  printing t  Indirect 
costs t  travel,  ate.) 

1,035 

990 

1,035 

Totals 

6,480  . 

990 

7.470 

Percent 

87% 

U% 

100% 

7* 


Disciplines  of  Trainee(s): 
Vocational  Evaluators 


Rehabilitation  Counselor 


Psychologist 


Service  Coordinator 


Educators 


Administrator 


Work  Experience  Coordinators 


No*  of  Trainees 

6 
1 

i 


Male 


Female 


10 


Max,  No*  Trainees  Proposid 
Total  Minorities  Q 
By  Types    Puerto  Rican 


20 


Total  Trainees  Conducted  17 


American  Indian 


Asian-American^  Blacky 

Icano   Cuban^  


Gypsy_ 


Other 
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Instructors 


Wm*  C.  Stewart,  M.S. 
Tony  Ungton,  M*S. 
terry  Schneckj  Ph.D* 
George  PetrangelOp  Ed*D, 


Education  and  Human  Services 
Rehabni tation  Services 
Vocational  Education/Special  Needs 
Rehabilitation  Counseling 


Description  and  Objectives 

Description  -  Public  Schools  are  fnandated  by  law  to  provide  education  to 
all  citizens  regardless  of  physical  or  mental  disability  or  social 
deprivation  (I.e.,  P.L,  94-192), 

Public  schools  serving  special  need  students  are  becoming  aware  of  the 
need  to  provide  vocational  evaluation  and  adjustment  services  In  order 
to  assist  them  to  make  the  adjustment  to  sheltered  or  competitive  employ- 
ment and  Independent  living.    Requests  have  been  received  from  school 
systems  In  other  states  for  relevant  course  offerings  to  upgrade  teacher 
competencies  In  the  areas  of  ^^ocational  evaluation  and  adjustment  services. 

In  addition,  many  school  districts  are  seeking  means  of  implementing 
components  of  vocational  evaluation  and  wrk  adjustment  Into  "develop- 
mental guidance  and  counseling  currlculums,"  to  potentially  benefit  "all" 
students,  especially  in  light  of  their  additional  responsibilities 
regarding  placement  of  all  students  completing  secondary  education 
programs. 

Objectives  -  The  overall  objectives  of  this  workshop  were  to  present  a 
functional  model  describing  how  vocational  evaluation  services  and 
techniques  can  be  applied  in  public  school  settings.    Content  of  the 
course  is  designed  to  provide  awareness  levels  in  key  arear  and  develop 
a  foundation  for  further  follow-up  workshops. 

The  content  of  this  workshop  Included  theories  and  models  of  vocational 
evaluation  services  including  evaluation  planning,  decision  making, 
selection  and  use  of  assessnrent  techniques,  observational  skills, 
simulated  work  assessment,  vocational  exploration,  utilizing  community 
resources,  communication  techniques,  and  development  of  vocational 
evaluation  units. 

The  participant  will  be  able  to: 

A,  Complete  individual  vocational  evaluation  plans  on  students, 

B.  Utiliie  vocational  evaluation  data  in  formulating  vocational  goals, 
planning  school  curriculum,  establishing  an  Individual  Education 
Program  (I, E.P,),  etc,  for  individual  students, 

C*   Select  and  administer  appropriate  vocational  evaluation  techniques 
and  tools. 

D.    Utilize  observational  techniques  to  obtain  Information  regarding 
student  assets/limitations  (vocational,  education,  etc.). 
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E.  Improvise  simulated  work  tasks/situations. 

F.  Assist  students  In  vocational  exploration. 

G.  Utilize  community  resources  to  supplement  existing  school  programming. 

H.  Communicate  vocational  evaluation  findings  and  recommendations  to 
relevant  Individuals. 

I.  Relate  and  explain  vocational  evaluation  process  to  administrators* 
teachers^  parents,  students^  etc. 

J,    Deveiop/pian  a  school-based  vocational  evaluation  unit/program, 

10.  Course  contains  no  new  knowledge  based  on  RTC  research  findings.    However  * 

a  great  deal  of  the  curriculum  material  has  been  drawn  from  other  previously 
developed  training  programs  1n  vocational  evaluation  series, 

1 1 .  Course  Evaluation 

Training  evaluation  consisted  of  a  three-part  process  which  consisted  of: 
a)  objective  test  (pre/post)*  b)  training  unit  evaluations  by  participants, 
and  c)  attainment  of  participant  objectives  regarding  the  training 
program • 

Pre/post  testing  indicated  positive  movement  on  the  part  of  most  partici- 
pants with  regard  to  knowledge  of  content  of  program* 

Training  unit  evaluation  which  rate  each  unit  on  a  5  point  scale  (5  being 
abovr  a^^erage)  and  include  content,  presentation  and  presfmter  averaged 
4.5. 

Part-  ipants  rated  their  personal,  professional  objectives  for  partici- 
patich  being  met  at  a  rate  of  90%. 
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TRAINING  PROJECT  REPORT 


(Revised  March  1980) 
Project  No.  ^'^^3 


1. 


Proposed 


Conducted 


X  Continuing 


Title 


Vocational  Evaluation  in  School  Settings^  Springfield,  Illinois^ 


December  15-19,  1981 


3*    Hours  per  day  9 

4.    Course:    Univ  Curriculum 


No.  of  days 


Intern/Residency 


Credit  Available-  Yes   

Cont  Ed/Inservice    ^  Other 


No  5( 


5,  Number  of  times  offered  (or  to  be)  during  year   ^ 

To  be  repeated  next  year:    Yes     x  No 

6.  Financial  Data: 


EKLC 


Annual 

Cost  in  Dollars 

Item 

RT-Funds 

Un1v,  Funds 

Others 

Total 

Personnel  Costs 

5,445 

990 

6,435 

Other  Costs  (Supplies, 
course  developnient,  training 
aids  J  printing.  Indirect 
costs,  travel,  etc.) 

1,035 

1,035 

Totals 

6,480 

990 

7,470 

Percent 

87% 

m 

100% 

Disciplines  of  Tra1nee(s): 

No.  of 

Trainees 

Vocational  Eva lua tors 


Edueators 


Psychologists 


Administrator 


Staff  Development  Specialist  Consultants  - 


Voc*  Ed.,  Special  Needs 


Male 


Female 


10 


Max*  NO*  Trainees  Proposed 
Total  Minorities  ^ 


20 


Total  Trainees  Conducted 


By  Type:    Puerto  R1can 


Asian-American 


Black 


19 


Gypsy 


toerican  Indian 


430 


Chicano      ^  Cuban 


Other 


8.    Ins  ',.ctors 


Wm.       Stewart ,  M.  -  . 
Geo  g    Petrangelo  Ed.D. 
Tom  M  dahi ,  Ed.D. 


Education  and  Human  Services 
Rehabilitation  Counselor  Education 
Henab i 1 i tatlon  Counselor  Education 


9-    Desc    ption  ard  Objectives 

Descr  ption  -  Public  schnols  are  mandated  by  law  to  provide  education  to 
all  M'tizens  regardless  of  physical  or  mental  disability  or  social 
depri  ation  (i.e-^  P^L.  94-142). 

PubMc  schools  serving  Fpecial  need  students  are  becoming  aware  of  the 

need  to  provide  vocational  evaluation  and  adjustment  services  in  order 

to  a  sist  them  to  make  the  adjustment  to  sheltered  or  competitive  employnient 

and    fidependent  living.    Requests  have  been  received  frnm  school  systems 

in  other  states  for  relevant  course  offerings  to  upgradt  teacher  competencies 

in  t^e  areas  of  vocational  evaluation  and  adjustment  services. 

In  ad  itionj  many  school  districts  are  seeking  means  of  implementing 
components  of  vocational  evaluation  and  work  adjustment  into  "developmental 
guid    ce  and  counseling  curriciJlums,"  to  potentially  benefit  "all"  students, 
especially  in  light  of  their  additional  responsibilities  regarding  place- 
ment   f  all  students  completing  secondary  education  programs, 

Obje  t ^ ves  -  The  overall  objective    of  this  workshop  was  to  present  a 
functTon¥T  model  describing  how  vocational  evaluation  services  and  techniques 
can  be  applied  in  public  school  settings.    Content  of  the  course  was  designed 
to  pr  vide  awareness  levels  in  key  areas  and  develop  a  foundation  for 
furthe    follow-up  workshops. 

The  cnntent  of  this  workshop  Included  theories  and  models  of  vocational 
evaluation  services  including  evaluation  planning^  decision  making, 
select  on  and  use  of  assessment  techniques,  observational  skills,  simulated 
work     sessment,  vocational  exploration,  utilizing  community  resources, 
commu'  ication  techniques,  and  development  of  vocational  evaluation  units. 

The  pa  ticipant  will  be  able  to: 

A,  Complete  individual  vocational  evaluation  plans  on  students- 

B,  Utilize  vocational  evaluation  data  in  formulating  vocational  goalSi 
planning  school  curriculum,  establishing  Individual  Education 
Programs  (I*E.PJi  etc.  for  individual  students. 

C,  Select  and  administer  appropriate  vocational  evaluation  techniques 
and  tools, 

D-    Utnize  observational  techniques  to  obtain  information  regarding 
student  assets/limitations  (vocational ,  educational,  etc*), 

E-     improvise  simulated  work  tasks/situations. 

F.    Assist  students  in  vocational  eKploration. 


"1  4j^j^ 


G.    Utilize  cornnunity  resources  to  supplement  existing  school  programming. 


H.    Communicate  vocational  evaluation  findings  and  recommendations  tn 
relevant  i nd  1  vidua! s , 

L    Relate  and  explain  vocational  evaluation  process  to  administrators, 
■pachers,  parents,  students s  etc^ 

J.    Develop/plan  a  school -based  vocational  evaluation  unit/program, 

10.  Coi'^se  contains  no  new  knowledge  based  on  RTC  research  findings,  however, 

a  great  deal  of  the  curriculum  material  has  been  drawn  from  other  previously 
de\  loped  training  pvograms  in  vocational  evaluation  services* 

11.  Cour' e  Evaluation 

Trailing  evaluation  consisted  of  a  three^part  process  which  consisted  of: 
a)   }b]QCtive  test  (pre/post),  b)  training  unit  evaluations  by  participants, 
and  f'  attainment  of  participant  objectives  regarding  the  training  program. 

Pre       t  testing  indicated  positive  movement  on  the  part  of  most  partici- 
pants  with  regard  to  knowledge  of  content  of  program. 

Tra  r  ng  unit  evaluations    which  rate  each  unit  on  a  5  point  scale  (5 
bei^'j    bove  average)  and  include  content*  presentation  and  presenter 
av£  i ,  d  4.0. 

Par  ^  ipants  rated  their  personal,  professional  ibjectives  for  participa- 
tic'i  leing  met  at  a  rate  of  84%. 
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TRAINING  PROJECT  REPORT 
1.   Proposed  X    Conducted       ^  Continuing 


Project  No.  ^^^^0 


2.    Title     Special  Frofesslonal  Consultations  Regarding  Training 


3*    Hours  per  day    ^-^^^^  No..  of»  day&,^ 


Credit  Avanable:  Yes 


No 


4-    Course:    Univ  Curriculum        Intern/Residency       Cont  Ed/Inservice   Other 

5*    Number  of  times  offered  (or  to  be)  during  year   

To  be  repeated  next  year:    Yes  No 


6,    Financial  Data: 


I  tan 

Annual  Cost  1n  Dollars 

RT-Funds 

Univ.  Funds 

Others 

Total 

Personnel  Costs 

12,036 

12,036 

Other  Costs  (Supplies » 
course  development,  training 
aids,  printing.  Indirect 
costs,  travel,  etc.) 

488 

488 

Total s 

12,524 

12,524 

Percent 

m% 

100% 

7.    Di se1 p11 nes  of  Trai  nee ( s ) ^ 

Vocational  Evaluators  &  Adjustment  Specialists 

Facility  Specialists 


No.  of  TTalnees 

310 


25 


Rehahnitatlon  Counselors 


M. 


CETA  Staff 


25 


Vocational  Rehabilitation  Students 


15 


Other  Training  Agencies 

OthW  RehabTn tati on  Prof  essi ona  i  s 


40 


Male 


300 


Female  265 


Max.  No,  Trainees  Proposed 

Total  Minorities  ^_  

By  Type:   Puerto  Rlcin   


Total  Trainees  Conducted 


120 
565 


ERIC 


Airerlcan  Indian 


As1an-Arrer1can_ 
Chlcano 


Black 


Gypsy_ 


Cuban 


Other 


434 


413 


8 .    In  struct or  s 


Darren  Coffey,  Ed.O* 
Wm.  Stewart*  M,S, 
Coneen  Esser,  M,S, 
Bill  Johnson^  M.S. 
Dotti  Rattier,  M.S. 


Voca Li onal  Rehabi 1 i ta tion 
Audiovisual  Rehabi 1 i tat ion 
Vocational  Rehabil i tation 


Rehabilitation  Services  Education 
Education  and  Human  Services 


9.    Description  and  Objectives 

Description  -  In  addition  to  the  direct  consultations  done  in  formal 
training  session  throughout  the  year,  special  requests  from  practitioners 
are  made  daily  via  telephone  and  mail.    These  questions  and  problems 
are  usually  discussed  immediately  or  handled  later  by  telephone  or 
return  mall.    (Please  refer  to  pages  388-391) 

These  "special"  consultations  not  only  assist  practitioners  In  keeping 
up-to-date  on  issues  and  trends  1n  the  areas  of  Vocational  Evaluation  * 
Adjustment  Services,  and  Placement,  but  also  serve  to  maintain  a  two-way 
cormuni cation  between  the  training  staff  and  the  professionals  in  the 
field. 

Objectives 

A.    To  provide  information  on  training  and  current  issues  in  vocational 
evaluations  adjustment  serviceSs  and  placement  to  practitioners  in 
the  field. 

To  develop  training  for  professionals  in  varied  positions  to  enhance 
understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  process. 

C-    To  improve  the  knowledge  of  the  training  staff  by  keeping  in  close 
communication  with  practitioners. 

D-    To  provide  resources  for  improvement  of  client  services. 


TRAINING  PROJECT  REPORT 


Project  No* 

1.   Pfoposed  X   Conducted  X  Continuing 

2     Title     Special  Training  as  Requested^  Specific  Short-Term  Training 


(Revised  March  1980) 

T-171 


3*    Hours  per  day   ^ 


Uq.  of.  dayft  ^ 


30 


Credit  Available:  Yes 


No  X 


4.  Course:    Univ  Currlculuni        Intern/Residency  Cont  Ed/Inservice  X  Other 

5,  Number  of  times  offered  (or  to  be)  during  year  Open 
To  be  repeated  next  yaar:    Yes    X  No 


6.    Financial  Data: 


Item 

Annual  Cost  in  Dollars 

RT-Funds 

Univ.  Funds 

Others 

Total 

Personnel  Costs 

29,000 

5,280 

34,280 

Other  Costs  (Supplies , 
course  development,  training 
aids,  printing.  Indirect 
costs,  travel,  etc.) 

5,520 

5,520 

Totals 

34,520 

5,280 

39,800 

Percent 

86% 

141 

100% 

7.    Disciplines  of  Trainee(s): 

To  be  determined  by  agency/ficill ty 


No*  of  Trainees 


reauesting  traininQ 


Male   FMale  

Max.  No,  Trainees  PropDsed    ^  Total  Trainees  Conducted   

Total  Minorities 

Sy  Type:    Puerto  Rican  Aiian-American  Black  Sypsy_^ 

American  Indian  Chi cane  Cuban  Other 

ERJC  415 


Instructors 


Darren  Coffey,  Ed.D, 
Wm.  Stewarts  M-S. 
Colleen  Esser,  M,S, 
Bill  Johnson,  M.S. 
Dotti  Rottier,  NUS, 


Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Audiovisual  Rehabilitation 
Vocational  Rehabilitation 


Rehabilitation  Services  Education 

Education  and  Human  Services 


Description  and  Objectives 

These  anticipated  "short-term"  training  programs  (ranging  from  1  day  to 
1  week)  are  based  on  the  number  of  requests  we  presently  have  on  file 
for  specific  variations  of  training  programs  that  are  presently  being 
offered* 

Primarily,  they  are  in  response  to  the  specifically  stated  needs  of  an 
agency,  rehabnitation  facility,  institution,  etc/,  that  opts  for  training 
of  a  shorter  duration  and  limited  variety  of  subjects* 

Content  of  these  programs  remains  within  our  mission  areas  of  vocational 
evaluation,  adjustment  services,  placement,  etc-  and  those  areas  that 
interface  with  these  services*    Usually  these  requests  require  us  to 
make  only  minor  alterations  in  standard  curriculum  and  to  focus  on 
specific  application  of  the  above  services  to  a  specific  setting* 

Course  contains  new  knowledge  based  on  RTC  research  findings.  Yes, 

These  training  programs  reflect  the  most  current  philosophy,  techniques, 
processes,  tools,  etc*  as  revealed  by  research  f^ ridings  and  other  current 
publ 1  cations. 

Course  Evaluation 

Each  of  these  anticipated,  short-term  training  programs  will  be  evaluated 
by  using  a  training  evaluation  form. 
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(Revised  March  1980) 
TRAINING  PROJECT  REPORT  Project  No.  ^^^^^ 


1,   Proposed  X    Conducted  -  Continuing 

2*    Title      Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Guest  Lecturing  -  VQcatlonal 
Rehabn  i  tatlon 


3.    Hours  40  No-  of^  dayft  .  NA 

4*    Course:    Univ  Curriculum    X  Intern/Residency 


5.    Number  of  times  offered  (or  to  be)  during  year 
To  be  repeated  next  year:    Yes     X  No 


6,    Financial  Data* 


Annual 

Cost  in  Dollars 

Iteni 

RT-Funds 

Univ*  Funds 

Others 

Total 

Personnal  Costs 

4,840 

880 

5.720 

Other  Costs  (Supplies* 
course  developments  training 
aids*  printing*  indirect 
costs t  travel  1  etc) 

920 

920 

Totals 

5,760 

880 

6,640 

Percent 

87% 

13% 

100% 

7.    Disciplines  of  Trainee(s);  No.  of  Trainees 

Undergraduate  Students  -  Vocational  Rehabi'lltati on  Approx .  340 

Graduate  Students  -  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Approx.  80 


Credit  Avail  able:    Yes  x_  No 

Cont  Ed/Inservice    Other   

NA 


Male   Fauale  

Max.  No.  Trainees  Proposed   Total  Trainees  Conducted  Approx.  420 

Total  Minorities   

By  Type:    Puerto  Rican  Asian-American  Black  Gypsy  

American  Indlin  Chlcano  Cuban  Other  
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8.  InstruC' Qrs 

Darren  Coffey,  Ed.D.  Rehabilitation  Services  Education 

Colleen  Esser,  M.S.  Rehabilitation  Services 

Bill  John  on,  M*S,  Audiovisual  Communications 

Dotti  Rottier,  M.S.  Rehabni tatlon  Services 

Wm.  C*  Stewart,  M.S.  Education  and  Human  Services 

9.  Dgscript  on 

Guest  lecturing  was  provided  in  the  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Stout  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Institutes  in  the  following  courses: 

A,  Adjustment  Services  -  4  hours 

B,  Introduction  to  Vocational  Rehabilitation  -  6  hours 

C,  Rehabilitation  Facility  Operations  -  2  hours 

D,  Procedures  of  Vocational  Evaluation  -  8  hours 
E*    Rehabilitation  of  the  Public  Offender  -  2  hours 

F.  Basic  Skills  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation  -  6  hours 

G.  Psychometric  Testing  with  the  Handicapped  -  4  hours 

H.  Practicum  1n  Vocational  Evaluation  -  6  hours 
I*    Seminar  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation  -  2  hours 

10*    Course  contains  new  knowledge  based  on  RTC  research  findings.  Yes. 

11.    Course  E  aluation 

Course  evaluation  was  done  by  assigned  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation, Stout  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Institute  Instructors. 
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TRAINING  PROJECT  REPORT 

1.   Propostd        ^  Conducted 


ERIC 


Project  No 
Continuing 


(Revised  March  1980) 

T-150 


2.  Title 


Similar  Benefits    Utilization,  Chicago,  IlUnois, 


August  4-6,  1980 


3.  Hours  per  day 
4 


8 


  No.  of- days.  .2  1/2       credit  Avail  able:    Yes  __  No 

Course:    Unlv  Curriculum        Intern/Residency  ^  Cont  Ed/Inserv1ce  A_  Other  


Number  of  times  offered  (or  to  be)  during  year 
To  be  repeated  next  year:    Yes  No  X 


Financial  Data: 


Annual 

Cost  In  Dollars 

Item 

RT-Funds 

Univ.  Funds 

Others 

Total 

Personnel  Costs 

6,092 

440 

6.532 

Other  Costs  (Supplies, 
course  development,  training 
aids,  printing,  Indirect 
costs,  travel ,  etc.) 

460 

460 

Totals 

6,SS2 

440 

6,992 

Percent 

94% 

6% 

100% 

Disclpl ines  of  Tralnee(s) ; 
State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agency: 


No.  of  Trainees 


EvpluatQr/Planners 
Administrators 


Mid-level  Managers 


Counselor  Supervisors 


Counselors 


Region  V  Continuing  Education  Center  Training  Specialist 

12 


Male 


30 


Firoali 


Max.  No.  Trainees  Proposed 

Total  Minorities  2 

By  Type:   Puerto  Riean   


40 


Total  Trainees  Conducted 


42 


American  Indian 


Asian-Anierlcan     1      Black   1  Gypsy_ 
Chlcano  Cuban  Other  


440 


8.  instructors 


Daniel  C*  Mc  Alees*  Ph.D,  Rehabilitation  Counseling 

Darrell  Coffey,  Ed.D.  Rehabilitation  Services  Education 

Colleen  Esser  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

For  detailed  list  of  those  Involved  in  the  planningi  coordinating^  and 
conducting  of  this  workshops  see  Special  Projects  Section. 

9-    Pecrlption  and  Objectives 

Description  -  The  overall  goal  of  this  conference  was  more  effective  and 
efficient  use  of  similar  benefits  in  Region  V  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Agencies  by  providing  a  forum  for  selected  state  agency  personnel  to 
analyzes  synthesizes  and  utilize  information,  problems,  and  new  perspec- 
tives about  similar  benefits  Issues* 


Objectives  - 

A*    Identify  Issues  concerning  utilization  of  Similar  Benefits* 

Provide  an  up-to-date  description  by  state  agencies  concerning 
definitions^  planSs  procedures  and  practices  concerning  Similar 
Benefits  Utilization. 

C*    Apply  a  problem  solving  approach  to  the  resolution  of  Issues 
concerning  Similar  Benefits  Utilization. 

D.  Identify  information  to  be  used  In  developing  Similar  Benefits 
Utilization  monitoring/evaluation  procedures, 

E.  Provide  participants  with  new  information  about  Similar  Benefits 

from  the  perception  of  (a)  national  leadership*  (b)  state  administration, 
(c)  a  national  project  model  and  (d)  consumer's  viewpoint, 

F.  Share  and  Interchange  Similar  Benefits  information:    (a)  by  functional 
responsibility  of  State  staff  and  (b)  by  state  agency  groups, 

G.  State  groups  utilize  session  Input  and  outcomes  to  review  our  Similar 
Benefits  procedures. 

H.  Develop  recormendations  or  a  plan  by  each  state  group  which  will 
have  value  in  local  Similar  Benefits  Utilization, 

A  steering  comnittee  representing  RSA  Regional  Office  staff^RTC  personnel 
and  five  of  the  eight  participating  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
determined  the  following  strategies  for  fulfillment  of  the  above  objectivis: 

1.    Request  state  agency  directors  to  identify  participants 
(one  of  each  of  the  following:  evaluators/planneri 
administrator,  mid-level  manager,  supervisor  and 
experiential  counselor). 

Z.    Develop  questionnaire  to  enable  participants  to  identify 
critical  issues  of  Similar  Benefits  Utilization* 
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3*    Distribute  questionnaires;  categorize  data  from 

returned  questionnaires  into  major  areas  and  distribute 
results  to  all  speakersj  resource  persons,  staffi 
steering  coirimi ttee  members,  and  participants, 

4*    Distribution  of  resource  materials  to  all  participants. 

5*    Develop  two  and  one^ialf  day  training  program  with  the 
foil  owing  structure: 

-  Presentation  of  similar  benefits  issues  from  our 
perspectives;  federal  agencysState  agency^  counselor, 
and  consumer,    (Presenters:    Terry  Conour,  Pete  Grlswold* 
Pat  Berry  and  Carolyn  Adams). 

-  Presentation  of  model  program  of  monitoring/evaluation 
of  similar  benefits  usage*    f Presenter:    John  Wade)* 

-  Issue  discu    lun,  pnoriti    wj  n,  and  resolution  by 
state  agencj  groups. 

-  Report  by  representatives  of  state  agency  groups, 
6,    Final  report  of  proceedings- 

10.  The  following  document  was  extremely  valuable  for  the  planning  of  this 
workshop,  as  well  as  the  primary  resource  document  distributed  to 
participants:  Similar  Benefits,  Fifth  Institute  on  Rehabilitation  Issues t 
Research  and  Training  Center,  S.V.RJ.,  University  of  Wisconsin-^Stout, 
Menomonies  Wisconsin,  1978* 

11,  Course  Evaluation 

Evaluation  data  collected  from  workshop  participants  was  very  positive. 
Twenty-nine  evaluation  forms  were  collected.    Twenty-six  of  these  indicated 
that  they  felt  that  the  conference  achieved  Its  objectives. 
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TRAINING  PROJECT  REPORT 


1. 

2. 


ERIC 


Proposed 


Conducted 


(Ravi Sid  March  1980) 

Pf-oject  No.  T-i54 
Continuing 


^.  ,  Law  and  the  Handicapped,  Springfield,  niinois,  October  24  &  25,  1981 
Title     

(Presented  in  cooperation  with  Sangarnon  State  University) 


s  per  day 


8 


No*  of.  dayfc 


Credit  Avanable:  Yes 


No 


4.  Course:  Un1v  Curriculum  Intern/Residency  Cont  Ed/Inservice 
5, 


X 


Othei 


Number  of  times  offered  (or  to  be)  during  year  ^ 
To  be  repeated  next  year:    Yes  No  X 


6*    Financial  Data: 


Annual 

Cost  in  Dollars 

Item 

RT-Funds 

Univ.  Funds 

Others 

Total 

Personnel  Costs 

1,936 

352 

2.288 

Other  Costs  (Supplies^ 
course  development,  training 
aids,  printing*  indirect 
costs,  travels  etc*) 

368 

368 

Totals 

2,304 

352 

2,656 

Percent 

87% 

13% 

100% 

Disciplines  of  Trainee(s): 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  Consumers 


Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  Providers 


No.  of  Trainees 

91 


Hale 


74 


Female 


36 


Max.  No.  Trainees  Proposed  120 
Total  Minorities  ^ 


Total  Trainees  Conducted  HO 


By  Type:    Puerto  Rican 


American  Indian 


Asian-American^ 
1 


Black 


Gypsy^ 


cano 


Cuban 


ler 
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.  Instructors 

Evelyne  Villines,  Director 
Easter  Seal  Center 
Des  MoineSs  Iowa 

John  Kenip 

Kemp  and  Young  Associates 
Overland  Park,  Kansas 

Paiil  Bates 

Dept.  of  Special  Education 
Southern  Illionls  University 

Saul  Morse 
Attorney  At  Law 
Springfield,  Illinois 

Chet  June  III 

Directing  Attorney 

Illinois  Legislative  Support  Center 

■loan  Bortolon,  Coordinator 
Title  V 

Illinois  Dept.  of  Rehabilitation 

Roland  Sykes,  Coordinator 
Illinois  Regions  I,  II,  and  III 

Greg  S led or 

Legal  Advocacy  Service  of 
Illinois 

Jack  Genskow 

Sangamon  State  University 
Description  and  Objectives 

Description  -  This  program  was  designed  to  inform  persons  with  disablliti 
and  their  advocates  of  their  legal  rights.    It  was  intended  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  individuals  to  become  Informed  In  a  format  designed  for 
interaction  with  experts.    The  intent  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
pLople  who  know  their  rights  and  the  rights  of  others  can  become  effec- 
tive advocates  of  these  rights. 

This  conference  was  planned  with  the  assistance  of  the  following  agencies 
and  organizations* 


Aid  to  Retarded  Citizens 

American  Cancer  Society 

Easter  Seal  Society  of  Illinois 

Governors  Planning  Council  on  Developmental  Disabilities 
nimols  Association  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities 
Illinois  Department  of  Rehabilitative  Services 
Illinois  Developmental  Disability  Advocacy  Authority 


Illinois  Rehabilitation  Association 
Illinois  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Foundation 
Land  of  Lincoln  Goodwill  Industries 
Legal  Advocacy  Service  of  Illinois 
Lincolnland  Epilepsy  Association 

Consumer  Consultants 

SSU  Legal  Studies  Program 

SSL)  Human  Developnient  Counseling  Program 

Funding  was  provided  in  part  by: 

Sangamon  State  University 

Illinois  Developmental  Disability  Advocacy  Authority 

Research  and  Training  Center  #  22,  Stout  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Institute j  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout 

Objectives  - 

The  conference  was  specifically  designed  to  address: 
A*    Educational  rights  in  public  school  systems- 
Protection  under  Illinois  guardianship  laws. 

C.  Equal  access  to  public  bulldlngSp  transportation^  housing  and 
recreation. 

D.  Securing  entitlements  from  local,  state  and  federal  agencies, 

E.  Protection  against  employment  discrimination. 

F.  Developing  effective  lobbying  techniques. 

The  following  publications  were  used  to  conduct  the  trainings 
Probate  Act,  State  of  Illinois, 

Position  Papers  of  the  American  Association  on  Mental  Deficiency, 

American  Attorney's  Guide  to  Guardianship  for  Developmentally  Disabled 
AdultSj  prepared  by  Illinois  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens. 

Report,  Governor's  Conmiiision  for  Revision  of  the  Mental  Health  Code 
of  minois,  1976. 

Manual  of  Public  Interest  Lobbying  in  minois^  prepared  by  Legislative 
Support  Center,  Springfield,  minois. 

Clearinghouse  Review,  Vol,  12,  Number  8,  December,  1978.  Involuntary 
Guardianship  for  Incompetents:    A  Strategy  for  Legal  Services  Advocates, 
Annlna  M.  Mitchell . 
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Accessibility  Standards  prtparad  by  Capital  Development  Boardi  Springfleldj 
minois. 

Overdue  Process:  Providing  Legal  Services  to  Disabled  Clients  prepared 
by  Regional  Rehabilitation  Research  Institute  on  Attltudinali  Legal  and 
Liisuri  Barriers,  George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.C. 

Law  and  Disability:    A  Selected  Annotated  Bibliography  prepared  by 
Regional  Rehabilitation  Research  Institute  on  Attitudinal,  Legal  and 
Leisure  Barriers,  George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.C. 

Handbook  of  Employment  Rights  of  the  Handicapped i    Sections  503  and  504 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  prepared  by  Regional  Rehabilitation 
Research  Institute,  George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.C. 

Publications  List  prepared  by  George  Washington  University, 

Illinois  Development  Disabilities  Advocacy  Authority  Handbook  prepared 
by  IDDAA,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Course  Evaluation 

Conference  evaluations  Indicated  almost  universal  approval  and  all  the 
sessions  received  almost  total  endorsement.    There  were  no  sessions 
which  were  evaluated  consistently  as  not  helpful. 
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TRAINING  PROJECT  REPORT 

1 ,   Pf oposid   X_  Conducttd 


Projtct  No. 
Continuing 


(Rivlstd  March  1980) 

T-155 


2     ^^^^^    Developing  Vocational  Evaluation  Services  Within  Public  Schools* 
Madison*  Wisconsin,  August  11-15*  1980 


3.    Hours  per  day 


Mo-  of,  dtyfc . 


1. 


Credit  Avanable:  Yes 


No 


4#    Course:    Unly  Curriculum        Intern/Resldincy  Cont  Ed/Inservlce       Other  ^  

5*    Number  of  times  offered  (or  to  be)  during  year  ^ 
To  be  repeated  next  year:    Yas  No  X 


Flnincial  Data: 


Item 

 — — .  ■■            ■  -  -                   -  -   -  --  -■  -  1 

Annual  Cost  in  Dollars 

RT-Funds 

Univ.  Funds 

Others 

Total 

Personnel  Costs 

242 

44 

286 

Other  Costs  (Supplies^ 
course  dtvelopmentt  training 
aids*  printing*  indirect 
costs t  travel,  etc.) 

46 

46 

Totals 

288  . 

44 

332 

Percent 

871 

13% 

100% 

7. 


Disciplines  of  Trainee(s) 
Vocational  Evaluators 


Counselors 


No.  of  Trainees 
80 


ERIC 


Male 


47 


Female 


Max.  No.  Trainees  Proposed 

5 

Total  MInoHtles  

By  Type:    Puerto  Rican   


cfli)  Ind1an_ 


50 


Total  Trainees  Conducted' 


Asian-American  Black  3^ 

Chicano   2  Cuban  


97 


Sypsy_ 


Other 
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Instructor 


Allen  Noi1»  Ed.S.  '  Industrial  and  Vocational  Education 

Description  and  Objectives 

Description  -  This  training  was  conducted  as  a  concurrent  session  at  the 
National  Rahab1Htat1on  Association's  1980  National  Conference*  This 
training  was  requested  by  the  program  committee  of  the  Vocational  Evalua- 
tion and  Work  Adjustment  Association  Chapter.    Persons  attending  the 
training  Included  professionals  in  vocational  evaluation,  work  adjustmant 
and  administration. 

The  training  concentrated  on  what  assessment  needs  the  educational  systani 
had  In  developing  Individual  Education  Programs  and  adapting  vocational 
education  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  disabled  students.  Specific 
techniques  were  discussed  to  meet  the  needs  through  the  vocational  evalua- 
tion process.    Slides  of  four  programs  serving  disabled  students  were 
shown  to  exemplify  discussed  assessment  procedures. 

Objectives  - 

A.  Participants  will  become  aware  of  the  Individual  Education  Program 
process. 

B.  Participants  will  become  aware  of  the  assessment  Information  needed 
to  modify  vocational  education  programs. 

C.  Participants  will  develop  skills  to  provide  information  for  Individual 
Education  Programs  and  vocational  program  modifications  by  utilizing 
vocational  evaluation. 

D.  Participants  will  develop  skills  to  adapt  vocational  evaluation  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  special  needs  students. 

Course  contains  new  knowledge  based  on  RTC  research  findings.  No. 
Course  Evaluation 

The  brief  nature  of  the  presentation  made  formal  evaluation  inadvisable. 
The  number  of  questions  from  participants  were  Indicative  of  an  interest 
In  the  presentation  by  participants. 
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TRAINING  PROJECT  REPORT 

1.   Proposed  X  Conducted 

2.  Title 


Project  No. 
Continuing 


(Revised  March  1980) 

T-157 


"Orientation  to  Vocational  Rehabilitation"  Veteran's 


Administration,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  14-17,  1980 


3. 
4. 

S. 


8 


No.  otdayfe  .  4 


Hours  per  day 
Course:     niv  Curriculum    Intern/Residency 


Credit  Available:    Yes          No  ^ 

Cont  Ed/Inservice  A  Other   


7. 


ERIC 


Number  of  t1m#$  off arid  (or  to  be)  during  year  V 

To  be  repeated  next  year:    Yes  No  x 


6«    Financial  Data: 


Annual 

Cost  In  Dollars 

Item 

RT-Funds 

Univ.  Funds 

Others 

Total 

Personnel  Costs 

3,872 

704 

4*576 

Other  Costs  (Supp11es» 
course  development »  training 
ildSj  prlntlnflt  Indirect 
costs/ travel  i  atcO 

736 

736 

Totals 

5,312 

Percent 

B7%  i 

I3:s 

100% 

Disciplines  of  Tra1nae(s)i 

No.  of  Trainees 

Rehabilitation  Counselors 


12 


Re-adjustment  Specialists 


Psychologists 

Occupational  Therapists/Physical  Therapists 


Placement  Specialist 


Social  Workers 


Supervlsor/Sarvice  Coordinators 


tducAtbr 
Male 


Female 


Max.  No*  Trainees  Proposed 

Total  Minorities  3 

By  Type:    Puerto  Rican   


Total  Trainees  Conducted 


3 
36 


American  Indian 


Asian-American  1  Black  2 
_  Chlcano   428  ^^^^^  


Gypsy_^ 


Other 
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J. 


Instructors 


Colleen  Esser*  M-S, 
Sain  JenklnSt  M.S. 


Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services 
Rehabilitation  Services  Education 


Description  and  Objectives 

Description  -  The  goal  of  the  four-day  workshop  was  to  provide  in-service 
traimng  in  vocational  rehabilitation  services  and  programs  to  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Coordinators  and  other  vocational  rehabilitation 
personnel  of  seventeen  (17)  Veteran-s  Administration  Hospitals,  Through 
the  use  of  lectures^  audio-vlsual  presentations  *  small  group  discussion, 
and  large  group  problem^solvlng  approaches,  participants  increased  their 
knowledge  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  process  In  order  to  provide 
quality  vocational  rehabilitation  services  for  their  clients. 

Topic  areas  covered  Included:    overview  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
process;  vocational  rehabilitation  service  planning;  accreditation 
standards  in  vocational  rehabilitation;  tools  of  vocational  evaluation; 
psychometric  assessment;  occupational  information  resources;  adjustment 
services  prograniming;  placement  process  and  techniques;  and,  trends  In 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

In  addition,  a  presentation  on  the  Viet  Nam   Veteran's  Outreach  Program 
was  made  by   Veteran's  Administration  staff.  — 

Objectives  -   The  following  learner  objectives  were  developed  for  this 
in-service  program:  • 

A.    Participants  will  define  key  vocational  rehabilitation  terms. 
Participants  will  know  the  goals  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 


C.  Participants  will  know  the  inter-relationship  of  selected  service 
components  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  service  delivery  system, 
1,e*, vocational  evaluation,  adjustment  services,  and  placement/ 
follow-up  services. 

D.  Participants  will  define  the  Minnesota  Theory  of  Work  Adjustment 
as  it  relates  to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  process, 

E.  Participants  will  know  the  principles  of  indlviduallzid  client 
programnlng  for  all  vocational  rehabilitation  service  areas,  l.e*, 
vocational  evaluation,  adjustment  services,  and/or  placement, 

F.  Participants  will  know  the  goals  of  the  vocational  evaluation 
process  and  the  role  of  the  vocational  evaluator  in  that  process. 

6,  Participants  will  know  the  professional  standards  for  quality 
vocational  assessment/evaluation  programs;  i,e*sJCAH  and  CARF 
Stan  a  ds. 


process « 
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H.  Participants  will  know  the  various  tools  and  techniques  of  the 
vocational  evaluation  process  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  these  tools/tTChniques* 

I.  Participants  will  Idintify  various  occupational  Information  resources 
useful  in  assisting  clients  to  reach  their  vocational  goals, 

J.    Participants  will  know  the  goals  and  scope  of  adjustment  services 
in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  process. 

K,    Participants  will  Identify  behavior  change  techniques  used  in 
adjustment  servi<?js  programming. 

L.    Participants  will  know  legislation  relevant  to  employment  of  the 

disabled;  1 .e,^  Sections  503  and  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973, 

M.    Participants  will  know  rtsources  and  techniques  available  for 
assistance  in  job  placiment  of  disabled  cHentsi  1  .e.^  employment 
readiness  tra1n1ng»  job  setking  skills  trainingt  job  restructuring/ 
modification  techniques.  Job  divelopment  techniques, 

N*    Participants  will  know  selected  future  trends  In  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  professioni  1 independent  living  assessment  and 
rehabilitation  englnitring  resources. 

0.    Participants  will  know  vocational  rehabilitation  resources  and 
techniques  specific  to  the  Veteran's  Adminlstrationi  i.e*,  Vietnam 
Veteran  Outreach  Program*  and  community  resources  outlined  in  V.A.R.O. 

10*    Course  contains  new  knowledge  based  on  RTC  research  findings.  No. 

11.    Course  Evaluation 

Individual  unit  topics  were  rated  by  participants  on  a  5  point  scale 
(5  '  high  to  1  -  low).    Average  rating  for  RTC  presentations  was  4.2. 
In  addition*  comments  made  by  participants  on  the  overall  value  of  the 
workshop  were  very  positive.    Participants  felt  that  the  majority  of  the 
objectives  had  bean  met. 
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TRAINING  PROJECT  REPORT 
1,   Proposed 


Conducted 


Project  No. 
Continuing 


(Favlsed  March  1980) 

T-159 


2.    Title      Overview  of  Vocational  Evaluation >  Salt  Lake  Citys  Utah 


3. 
4. 
5. 


ERIC 


June  Z,  1980 


Hours  per  day  6% 


Ho.  of.  dtyfe  .  5 


No  X 


Credit  Avinablai  Yes 

Course:    Univ  Curriculum  Intern/Residtncy  Cont  Ed/Inservlce  Other  

Number  of  times  offertd  (or  to  bt)  during  year  1 
To  be  ripeated  next  year-*    Yes     X  No 

Financial  Data: 


Annual 

Cost  In  Dollars 

Item 

RT-Funds 

Univ.  Funds 

Others 

Total 

Personnel  Costs 

3,933 

715 

4,648 

Other  Costs  (Supplies, 
course  development,  training 
aids,  printing.  Indirect 
costs,  travel,  etc.) 

748 

748 

Totals 

4,681  . 

715 

5,396 

Percent 

B7% 

13* 

100% 

Disciplines  of  Tralnee(s); 

Rehabilitation  Counselors 
Vocational  Evaluators 


No.  of  Trainees 
9 

13  


Adjustment  Specialists 


Psychologist 


Supervisor 


Educator 


Administrators 


Student 


1 


Hale 


18 


15 


Max.  No,,,  Trainees  Proposed 

Total  Minorities  3 

By  Type:    Puerto  Rican   


Total  Trainees  Conducted 


33 


Amtrican  Indian 


Aslan-Amsrlcan^  Blacit  L 

Chlcano    2  Cuban  


Gypsy, 


Other 
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8,    Instr  ctors 


George  PetrangtlOs  Ed.D. 
Thomas  KodahU  Ed.D. 
Darren  Coffey,  Ed.D. 


Rehabm tation  Counseling 
Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services 


q     Description  and  Objectives 

Description  -  This  course  has  been  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  counselors 
ancT  vocational  evaluation  practitioners  working  in  rehabilitation  settings, 
to  increase  their  knowledge  in  and  to  develop  the  selected  skills  necessary 
to  referring  clients  and/or  providing  comprehensive  vocational  evaluation 
services  to  people  who  are  disabled. 

Objectives  - 

A.  To  present  the  definitions,  steps,  goals  and  rationale  for  vocational 
evaluation  services  for  the  disabled. 

B.  To  discuss  the  role,  function  and  competencies  of  the  vocational 
evaluator, 

C.  To  present  the  available  types  of  tools  (as  per  VEWAA)  with  which  to 
conduct  vocational  evaluation^ 

D.  To  discuss  client  referral.  Intake  planning  and  Interviewing  within 
the  vocational  evaluation  process. 

E.  To  present  rationale  and  techniques  for  observing  and  recording  client 
work  performance  and  work  behavior  with  accompanying  skill  develop- 
ment exercises^ 

To  d  scuss  the  use  of  various  types  of  work  samples  and  their 
applications,  and  to  provide  an  experience  In  the  development  of 
these  tools. 

G*    To  define  job  and  task  analysis  procedures  and  their  application  In 
vocational  evaluation  as  well  as  to  provide  skill  development 

exe  cises*. 

H*    To  1  c  ease  awareness  among  participants  regarding  vocational  and 
independent  living  potentials  of  the  severely  disabled  and  promote 
the  client  advocacy  role  of  vocational  rehabilitation  professionals. 

I.    To  discuss  professional  communications  (staffing,  report  writing, 
personal  relations,  etc.)  and  their  Importance  In  the  vocational 
eval    t1on  process,  and  also  to  provide  references  for  their  future 
use. 

J.    To  di    uss  models  for  professional  growth  and  development  and  to 
assist  individual  participants  in  planning  for  same. 

To  d  ^russ  trends  and  critical  issues  in  vocational  evaluation. 


EKLC 
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10. 


Course  contains  new  knowl^ge  based  on  RTC  research  findings.    Yes . 


R-39  "A  Client  Referral  Inventory  Services  Delivery"  -  RTC  #22 ^ 
University  of  Wisconsin-Stout* 

R*47  "Estimation  of  the  Develo^nt  of  Personal -Social  ^  Vocational  and 
Independent  Living  Capacities  of  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Adjustment 
Clients"  -  RTC  #22»  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout. 

R-37  "A  Study  of  the  Vocational  Decision-Making  Skills  of  Vocational 
Evaluation  Clients"  -  RTC  #22,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout. 

R-38  "The  Effects  of  Vocational  Evaluation  on  the  Rehabilitation  Client 
and  Counselor"  -  RTC  #22,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout. 

R-41  "The  Point  Sampling  Approach  to  Assessing  and  Monitoring  Behavior 
in  Adjustment  Services"  -  RTC  #22,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout. 

R-44  "Vocational  Evaluation  Services*    A  Systems  Approach"  -  RTC  #22, 
University  of  Wisconsin-Stout. 

R-165  "Project  De-institutionallzatlon:    Using  Extended  Evaluation  to 
Enable  Institutionalized  Severely  Developmentally  Persons  to  Demonstrate 
Their  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Potential"  -  RTC  #11,  University  of 
Wisconsin^ 

R-196  "Program  Evaluation  and  Planning  (Tools  for  Rehabilitation)"  - 
RTC  #15,  West  Virginia  University. 

R-197  "Analyzing  Performance  Competencies  of  Severely  Handicapped 
Clients"  -  RTC  #16,  University  of  Oregon. 

R-213  "Utilization  of  the  Social  and  Prevocational  Information  Battery"  « 
RTC  #  16,  University  of  Oregon. 

R-2S6  "Models  for  Services  to  the  Severely  Handicapped"  -  RTC  #21, 
Texas  Tech  University. 

11.   Course  Evaluation 

Training  evaluation  consisted  of  a  three-part  process  which  consisted  of: 
a)  objective  test  (pre/post),  b)  training  unit  evaluations  by  partici- 
pants, and  c)  attainment  of  participant  objectives  regarding  the  training 
program. 

Pre/post  testing  indicated  positive  movement  on  the  part  of  most 
participants  with  regard  to  knowledge  of  content  of  program. 

Tranining  unit  evaluations  which  rate  each  unit  on  a  S  point  scale  (5 
being  above  average)  and  Include  content,  presentation  and  presenter. 
Content  average  3.92  with  a  range  of  3.2  to  4.8,  presentation  averaged 
3.65  with  a  range  of  2.7  to  4*5  and  presenters  averaged  3.90  with  a 
range  of  3.2  to  4-8.    Average  evaluation  of  all  training  units  was  3.84 
with  a  range  of  3.2  to  4.8.    Participants  rated  their  personal,  profess- 
ional objectives  for  participation  as  being  met  at  a  rate  of  94%. 
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TRAININ6  PROJECT  REPORT 

1 .   Proposed  ^  Conductad 


(Revised  March  1980) 
Project  No,   


Continuing 


2.   Title     Introduction  to  Vocational  Evaluation,  Callahan  Centert 
Wllsonvllle,  Oregon,  July  28-August  1,  1981 


3.    Hours  ptr  day  8 

4p    Course:    Unlv  Curriculum 


I n tern/Rei 1 dency 


Credit  Available:  Yes 
Cent  Ed/Inservlce  X 


No  X 


er 


5.  Numbtr  of  times  offtred  (or  to  be)  during  year   1^ 

To  be  repeated  next  year:    Yes  x  No 

6.  Financial  Data: 


EKLC 


I  ton 

Annual  Cost  1n  Dollars 

RT-Funds 

Univ.  Funds 

Others 

Total 

Personnel  Costs 

4,840 

880 

5,720 

Other  Costs  (SupplleSt 
course  developnent*  training 
aids,  printing.  Indirect 
costs,  travel,  etc.) 

920 

920 

Totals 

5,760  . 

880 

6.640 

Percent 

87% 

13« 

100% 

Disciplines  of  Tra1net(s): 

industrial  Therapist 
Vocational  E valuators 


No.  of  Trainees 
1 

4  


Rehabilitation  Counselor  (DVR) 


Psychologist  (DVR) 


Occupational  Therapists  (DVR) 


Production  Supervisors  ( 
Supervisor  (DVR) 


Industrial  Therapists  (DVR) 
Vocational  Evaiuator  (UVKj 


Male 


8 


Female 


10 


Max*  No.  Trainees  Proposed 

Total  Minorities  ° 

By  Type:    Putrto  Riean   


Total  Trainees  Conducted 


18 


American  Indian 


Asian-American^ 
Chlcano 


Black 


Gypiy. 


Cuban 


Other 
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Instructors 

Darren  Coffeyt  Ed.D*  Rehabilitation  Services 

Dave  CorthalU  Ed.D.  Rehabnitatlon  Counseling 

George  Petrangelo*  Ed*D,  Rehabnitatlon  Counseling 

Description  and  Objectives 

Description  *  This  course  was  conducted  for  vocational  evaluation 
practitionars  to  Increase  their  knowledges  In  and  develop  their  basic 
skills  in  vocational  evaluation. 

Objectives  -  Participants  will  be  able  to: 

A*    State  the  definition,  principlesi  and  goals  of  vocational 
evaluation  as  a  vocational  assessment  technique  intended  to 
Improve  the  tmployabllity  of  the  disabled. 

Bp    Gain  knowledge  and  understanding  of  how  a  comprehensive  vocational 
evaluation  program  operates  within  a  rehabilitation  facility, 

C*    State  critical  vocational  behaviors  which  have  been  found  to  be 
Important  in  vocational  success  of  the  disabled. 

D*    Describe  the  significance  of  interpersonal  skills  In  relation 
to  client  behavior  change  and  Implement  effective  interpersonal 
relationships  with  clients. 

E,  State  the  Importance  of  occupational  information  In  the  evaluation 
process  and  Identify  available  occupational  Information  resources 
usable  In  evaluation. 

F,  Describe  the  function  of  job  analysis  in  the  development  of  the 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  (D.O.T.). 

G,  Explain  the  data*  people,  things  concept  and  worker  functioning 
levels  as  useful  techniques  for  relating  a  client's  assets  to 
occupation  requirements. 

H,  Describe  the  structure  and  use  of  the  occupational  classification 
system  in  the  D.O.T, 

I,  Utilize  career  ladders  as  a  counseling  technique  to  inform  clients 
of  Job  entrance  levels  and  advancement  1n  an  occupation. 

J.    Describe  worker  trait  groups  and  their  use  in  determing  Job 
requirements  made  upon  the  worker. 

K.    Utilize  job  information  as  a  vocational  counseling  resource  for 
promoting  client  occupational  awareness. 

L.    Describe  the  D.O.T.  In  work  sample  development. 

M.    Utilize  a  model  of  evaluation  planning  In  answering  referral 
questions  and  in  organizing  evaluation  procedures. 
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N.    Cfltlque  evaluation  repoirts, 

0.    Descflbe  job  analysis  and  Its  application  to  work  sample  development 
and  Job  placament. 

P.    Function  mrm  effectively  In  observing^  analyzing,  and  categorizing 
client  vocational  problems. 

Establish  vocational  goals  and  select  treatment  methods  useful  In 
assisting  clients  attainment  of  specific  goa1s» 

10*    Course  contains  new  knowledge  based  on  RTC  research  flndlngsi^  Yes. 

Much  of  the  material  presented  In  the  occupational  Information  unit  was 
drawn  from  the  recent  article  "The  Application  of  a  Slide-Tape  Presen- 
tation to  Form  a  CompaHson  Between  Printed  and  Non-Printed  Occupational 
Infofmatlon,"  wnilam  Johnsont  Thomas  Kornt  and  Dennis  Dunn,  1974. 

Some  material  presented  In  vocational  evaluation  results  and  employabillty 
was  drawn  from  Placement  Services  In  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Program,  Dennis  Dunn,  Lawrence  Currle,  Fred  Mem,  Norman  Schelnkman, 
Jason  Andrew,  Decj^ber  1974 « 

Material  on  situational  analysis  as  used  in  situational  assessment  was 
taken  from  Situational  Assessment:    Models  for  the  Future,  Dennis  Dunn, 
id*D,,  January  1973. 

Some  material  for  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  training  and 
Occupational  Information  was  drawn  from  -The  Use  of  the  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles  as  a  Job  Information  System  In  Vocational  Counseling," 
RTC^  UW-Stout. 

11.    Course  Evaluation 


The  program  presented  specifically  focused  on  providing  information 
and  skill  development.   There  were  -two  written  evaluation  Instruments 
used  to  measure  and  evaluate  the  training  program.   A  pre-  and  post- 
test  were  administered  which  related  to  Information  provided  during  the 
two^week  session*   A  short-term  training  evaluation  form  was  utilized 
as  the  measuring  device  at  the  end  of  the  second  week  in  addition  to 
the  post^test. 

Pre-  and  post-testing  resulted  In  measurable  Improvement  by  participants 
as  a  result  of  attendance  in  the  training  program. 

Administration  of  the  short-term  training  evaluation  form  produced 
ratings  of  either  "considerable  value"  or  "great  value"  by  the 
participants. 


TRAINING  PROJECT  REPORT 

1 .   Proposed  X  Conducted 


(Rtvlsed  March  1980) 
Project  No.  T-161  


Continuing 


2.  Title 


Certification  in  Vocational  Rehabnitation  Services 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


3.    Hours  per  day 


No.  of.  dvft  - 


1, 


Credit  Available^  Yes 


No 


4.  Course:    Univ  Curriculum  Intirn/Resldency  Cont  Ed/Inservlce  Other 

5.  Number  of  times  offered  (or  to  be)  during  year  ^  

To  be  repeated  next  year:    Yes  No  X 


S.    Financial  Data: 


Annual 

Cost  in  Dollars 

I  tan 

RT-Funds 

Univ.  Funds 

Others 

Total 

Personnel  Costs 

363 

66 

429 

Other  Costs  (Supplies, 
course  development*  training 
aids,  printing.  Indirect 
costs,  travel,  etc.) 

69 

69 

Totals 

432  , 

66 

498 

Percent 

B7% 

m 

100% 

7. 


Disciplines  of  Tra1nee(s): 

Vocational  Evaluators  and  Work  Adjustment  Sptcialists 


No.  of  Trainees 
26 


Male    11  Female  IS 

26 

Ftax.  No.  Trainees  Proposed  Total  Trainees  Conducted  

Total  Minorities  ° 


By  Type:    Puerto  Riean  Asian-American  Black  6ypsy_ 

Amirlcafi  Indian  Chlcano  Cuban  Other  
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8.  instructor 

Darrfcll  Coffey,  Ed*D.  Rehabliltatlon  Services 

9*    Description  and  Objectives 

Description  -  The  purpose  of  this  presentation  was  to  increase  group 
understanding  of  certification  in  vocational  evaluation  and  work 
adjustment. 

Objectives  ^ 

A.  Identify  purpose  of  and  rationale  for  certification* 

B.  Identify  problems  and  issues  of  certification. 
C*    Describe  process  of  certification. 

10.  Course  contains  new  knowledge  based  on  RTC  research  findings.  Yes, 

Presentation  was  based  partly  on  survey  results  obtained  from  RTC-22, 
University  of  Wisconsin-Stout  surveys  on  competencies  of  vocational 
evaluatorss  on  competencies  of  work  adjustment  specialists,  and  field 
support  for  certification, 

Coffey,  D.,  Hansen,  6.,  Menz,  F,  and  Coker,  C.    Vocational  evaluator 
role  and  function  as  perceived  by  practitioners  and  educators, 
Menomonie,  Wisconsin,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout,  1978, 

Coffey,  D,  and  Ellien,  V*    Work  Adjustment  Curriculum  Development 
Project,    University  of  W1scons1n-Stout,  1979. 

11,  Course  Evaluation 

Course  evaluation  was  limited  to  Impressions  due  to  the  short  length 
of  the  presentation.    Inpressions  were  "good." 
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TRAINING  PROJECT  REPORT 

1.    Proposed   X_  Conducted 


ERIC 


Project  No 
Continuing 


(Revised  March  1980) 


2.    Title     Overview  of  Adjustment  ServiceSt  St.  Cloudy  Minnesota 
April  10-11,  1980 


3.    Hours  per  day  8 

4*    Course:    Univ  Curriculum 


Mo.  of^dao^fe 


Inttrn/Resldency 


Credit  Avanablet    Yes          No  ^ 

Cont  Ed/Inservice  X  Other  


Number  of  times  offered  (or  to  be)  during  year  1 
To  be  repeated  next  year:    Yes  No  ^ 

Financial  Data: 


Item 

Annual  Cost  In  Dollars 

RT-Funds 

Univ.  Funds 

Others 

Total 

Personnel  Costs 

1,936 

352 

2,288 

Other  Costs  (Supplies, 
course  development,  training 
aids,  printing.  Indirect 
costs,  travel ,  etc. ) 

368 

368 

Totals 

2,304  . 

352 

2,656 

Percent 

87% 

13% 

100% 

Disciplines  of  Trainie(s): 
Rehabnitation  Counselor 


No.  of  Trainees 


Vocational  Evaluator 


Skin  Training  Specialist 


Production  Supervisors 


Students 


Male 


Female 


10 


Max.  No.  Tralniis  Proposed 
Total  Minorities  0 
By  Typei    Putrto  Rictn  . 


Total  Trainees  Conducted 


16 


^flean  Indian 


Aslan-American  Blacky 
Chlcano  Cuban  


Gypsy^ 


Other 
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8,  Instructors 


Colleen  Esser,  M.S.  Vocational  Rehablli tation  Services 

Susan  Storl,  M.S*  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

9.    Description  and  Objectives 

Description  -  The  purpose  of  this  two-day  training  was  to  provide  an 
overview  of  techniques  and  concepts  of  adjustment  services  In  vocational 
rehabilitation  to  graduate  students  of  St.  Cloud  State  University's 
Rehabilitation  Counseling  Training  Program^    Also  in  attendance  were  field 
practitioners  from  a  number  of  facilities  and  agencies  in  the  northern 
Minnesota  area* 

The  training  program  focused  on  providing  information  in  the  following 
areas:    1)  definitions  and  theory  of  adjustment  services^  2)  role  and 
function  of  the  adjustment  specialist;  3)  individualized  program  planning; 
4)  techniques  observing  and  recording  behavior;  and  S)  use  of  behavior 
change  techniques  in  adjustment  services.    Topics  were  presented  by 
lecture*  sound/slides  and  group  discussion  formats. 

Objectives  -  The  following  objectives  were  developed  for  this  training 
program: 

A.  To  discuss  the  construct  of  "adjustment  services"  as  defined  by 
selected  sources. 

B.  To  discuss  the  goals  for  and  potential  client  outcomes  of  adjustment 
services  (work  adjustment). 

C.  To  discuss  the  career  development  process  as  it  pertains  to  the 
delivery  of  adjustment  services  (work  adjustment). 

D.  To  discuss  the  relationship  of  adjustment  services  (work  adjustment) 
to  other  vocational  rehabilitation  services. 

E.  To  discuss  potential  components/aspects  of  adjustment  services 
(work  adjustment)  (1. e,* vocational ,  social.  Independent  living). 

F.  To  discuss  the  adjustment  services  (work  adjustment)  processs  as  per, 
A  Structured  Guide  for  Selecting  Training  Materials  in  Adjustment 
Services  (1977). 

G*    To  discuss  the  role  and  function  of  the  "adjustment  services 

specialist"  as  per  Work  Adjustment  Curriculum  Development  Project 
(1979). 

H,  To  discuss  accountability  and  quality  standards  in  the  delivery  of 
adjustment  services  (work  adjustment) , 

I.  To  differentiate  between  work  performance  and  work  behavior. 

J.    To  discuss  the  rational  for  racording  performance  and  behavior 
observations  (usage). 
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K.    To  discuss  "what"  should  be  recorded  to  Include  "Critical  Vocational 
Behaviors"  (Krantz). 

L.    To  present  alternative  techniques  of  observing  recording  performance 
and  behavior,  to  include  behavior  rating  scales* 

M.    To  discuss  principles  and  techniques  of  individualized  program 
planning  in  adjustment  services. 

N.    To  present  Individualized  program  planning  formats* 

0,    To  present  basic  principles  of  learning  theory, 

P.    To  define  and  discuss  techniques  of  behavior  change. 

Course  contains  new  knowledge  based  on  RTC  research  findings*  Yes. 

MenZi  F»  and  Ellien,  V,    "Competencies  of  the  Adjustment  Specialisti" 
Work  Adjustment  Curriculum  Development  Project ,  UW-Stout,  January  1979* 

Menzs  F,    "Training  Needs  of  Adjustront  Personnel,"  in  Work  Adjustment 
Curriculum  Development  Project,  A  Sumnary,  RTC,  1979* 

Course  Evaluation  Data 

Participants  were  asked  to  respond  to  an  open-ended  questionnaire 
requesting  thei    opinions  as  to  the  value  of  the  training  session* 
Comments  were  overwhelmingly  positive* 
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TRAININa  PROJECT  RIPORT 


Proposed 


Conducted 


Project  No* 
Continuing 


(Revised  March  1980) 
T-163 


2.    Title     Handicap  Awareness  Week  Conference  Training i 


Menomonie,  Wisconsin^  March  31,  1980 


3. 
4, 
5. 


Hours  :^er  day 


No*  of.  dayfe  1 


Credit  Available:  Yes 


No  X 


Courses    Unlv  Curriculum  Intern/Residency  Cont  Ed/Inservlce  J_  Other 

I  y« 
No 


Number  of  times  offered  (or  to  be)  during  year  1^ 

To  be  repeated  next  year*  Yes 


6*    Flndnclal  Data; 


Itan 

Annual  Cost  in  Dollars 

RT-Funds 

Univ.  Funds 

bthers 

Total 

Personnel  Costs 

494 

88 

572 

Other  Costs  (Supplies, 
course  development,  training 
aids,  printing.  Indirect 
costs,  travel,  etc.) 

92 

92 

Totals 

576 

88 

664 

Percent 

871 

13* 

100% 

7. 


Djscjpl ines  of  TralneeCsj^: 

Undergraduate  Students  (Vocational  Rehabilitation) 
Graduate  Students  I  Vocational  Rehabilitation) 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselors 


No.  of  Trainees 

47  

14 


Male     ^°  Female 


ERIC 


Max.  No.  Trainees  Proposed    Total  Trainees  Conducted  65 

Total  Minorities 

By  Type:    Puerto  Rican  Aslan-itoierlcan  ^        Black  ^  Ciypsy_ 

American  Indian  ^       Chlcano     1   ^^^^  
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8*  Instructors 


Wm.  Johnson,  M.S. 
Wm.  Stiwart,  M,S* 
Collean  Esser,  M.S 
Gary  Larson,  M.S. 


Audiovl sual  Communications 
Education  &  Human  Services 
Rehabilitation  Services 
Vocational  Evaluation 
Rehabilitation  Services  Education 


Darren  Coffey,  Ed.O. 


9.  Description  and  Objectives 

Description  -  This  program  was  conducted  for  students  Involved  in 
university  preparation  for  careers  in  vocational  rehabilitation  services, 
and  was  designed  to  present  trends    in  vocational  rehabilitation  service 
del  1  very. 

Objectives  - 

A.  To  present  the  role  and  function  of  the  Research  and  Training  Centers 
housed  in  the  National  Institute  of  Handicapped  Research. 

B.  To  present  trends  in  vocational  rehabilitation  services  (i.e., 
services  for  severely  disabled,  rehabilitation  engineeringt  independent 
living  services  and  vocational  rehabnitation  career  opportunities). 

C.  To  present  policies,  trends  and  resources  in  the  Implementation  of 
"similar  benefits 

D.  To  present  newi  commercial  vocational  evaluation  systems* 

E.  To  discuss  vocational  rehabilitation  trends  in  legislation  and 
funding. 

10.  Course  contains  no  new  knowledge  based  on  RTC  research  findings,  however, 
extensive  use  of  literature  reviews  conducted  for  research  proposal 
development  was  made  in  the  development  of  "■i^^'culum  materials. 

11.  Course  Evaluation 

Evaluat  on  of  these  sessions  consisted  only  of  verbal  feedback  which  was 
very  positive  from  the  standpoint  that .stua^^nts  felt  that  the  Information 
presented  supplemented  currlcular  offerings  in  their  programs. 
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TRAINING  PROJECT  REPORT 

^'   _=  Proposed  Conducted 


(Revised  March  1980) 
Project  No.  T-164 
Continuing 


Title       Overview  of  Vocational  Evaluation  Services,  May  6-7,  1980 
Newark,  New  Jersey 


3. 
4. 

5. 


Hours  per  day  8 


No.  of  days  2 


Credit  Avanable:  Yes 


  no  ^ 

Course:    Unlv  Curriculum  _  Intern/Residency  _  Cont  Ed/Inservice  ^  other  _ 
ler  of  times  offered  (or  to  be)  during  year  1 


To  be  repeated  next  year:  Yes 
6.    Financial  Data 


No 


ERIC 


Item 

Annual  Cost  in  Dollars 

RT-Funds 

Univ.  Funds 

Others    j  Total 

Personnel  Costs 

1,936 

352 

2,288 

Other  Costs  (« 
course  develop 
aids,  prlntinc 
costs,  travel^ 

Supplies, 
ment,  training 
1,  indirect 
etc. ) 

368 

368 

Totals 

2.304  . 

352 

2,656 

Percent 

87% 

13% 

lOOX 

Disciplines  of  Tr;^inPft(c) 
Rehabilitation  Counsilor 


No^  of  Trainees 


Vocational  Evaluators 

30 

Adjustment  Specialists 

2 

__QccuDflt1onal  ThPr-api^t 

1 

Placement  Specialist 

1 

Production  Supervisors 

4 

Administrators 

3 

Male      10  Femal* 

>  32 

Max.  NO.  Trainees  Proposed 
Total  Minorities  10 

_         Total  T 

ralnees  Conducted  *2 

By  Type:    Puerto  Rican 

Asian-American 

Black     8  gypgy 

American  Indian 


Chicano 
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^ Cuban 

'444 


Other 


Instructor 

fehn,  C,  Stiwart,  M,S,  Education  and  Human  Strvlces 

Description  and  Objectives 

Deicriptlon  -  This  program  was  conducted  for  vocational  evaluation 
practitioners  to  develop  basic  sklllSp  provide  refresher  training,  as 
well  as  to  provide  Information  regarding  trends  and  Issues  in  vocational 
evaluation* 

Objectives 

A.    To  review  vocational  evaluation  process,  components,  function  and  goals* 

B*    To  discuss  characteristics  and  capabilities  of  vocational  evaluation 
tools  (VEWAA). 

C*    To  discuss  the  use  of  occupational  information  In  vocational  evalua- 
tion and  potential  sources  of  information* 

D*    To  discuss  behavior  identification  and  analysis  models  and  technlquas^ 
and  to  provide  experiential  component. 

E*    To  present  for  discussion,  current  trends  and  Issues  in  vocational 
evaluation  (i*e*,  certification,  rehabilitation  engineering,  indepen* 
dent  living,  C*A,R*F*)* 

Course  contains  new  knowledge  based  on  RTC  research  findings*    Yes  * 

A,  R-39  *'A  Client  Referral  Inventory  Services  Delivery"  -  RTC  #22*  UW-Stout. 

B,  R-47  "Estimation  of  the  Development  of  Personal-Social  *  Vocational 
and  Independent  Living  Capacities  of  Vocational  Evaluation  and 
Adjustment  Clients"  -  RTC  #22,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout* 

C,  R-37  "A  Study  of  the  Vocational  Decision-Making  Skills  of  Vocational 
Evaluation  Clients"  -  RTC  #22,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout* 

D*    R-38  "The  Effects  of  Vocational  Evaluation  on  the  Rehabilitation 
Client  and  Counselor"  -  RTC  #22,  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout, 

E.  R-41  "The  Point  Sampling  Approach  to  Assessing  and  Monitoring 

Behavior  in  Adjustment  Services"  -  RTC  #22 »  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout. 

F.  R-44  "Vocational  Evaluation  Services:    A  Systems  Approach"  -  RTC  #22. 

6.    R-142  "Human  Engineering  Factors  Related  to  Disabilities:    Use  in 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  -  RTC  #9,  George  Washington  University. 

H*    R-16S  "Project  De-1nstitutionalizat1on:    Using  Extended  Evaluation 
to  Enable  Institutionalized  Severely  Developmentally  Persons  to 
Demonstrate  Their  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Potential"  -  RTC  #11 i 
University  of  Wisconsin* 


I.    R-196  "Program  Evaluation  and  Planning  (Tools  for  Rihabilitation)'*  - 
RTC  #  IS,  West  Virginia  University, 

J,    R*197  "Analyzing  Parformance  Competencies  of  Severely  Handicapped 
Clients"  -  RTC  #16,  University  of  Oregon. 

K*    R-213  "Utilization  Of  the  Social  and  Prevocatlonal  Information 
Battery"  -  RTC  #16,  University  of  Oregon. 

L.    R-256  "ftodels  for  Services  to  the  Severely  Handicapped"  -  RTC  #21,  Texas 
Tech  University. 

M.    Selected  monographs  from  RTC  #25,  Boston  University* 

Course  Evaluation 

Training  evaluation  consisted  of  a  two-part  process  which  consisted  of: 
a)  training  unit  evaluations  by  participants,  and  b)  attainment  of 
participant  objactlvts  regafding  the  training  program. 

Training  unit  evaluations  which  rate  each  unit  on  a  5  point  scale  (5  being 
above  average)  and  Include  content,  presentation  and  presenter  averaged 
4.8. 

Participants  rated  their  personal,  professional  objectives  for  participa- 
tion being  met  at  a  rate  of  98% « 
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TRAINING  PROJECT  REPORT 


1. 


Proposed 


Conducted 


Project  No 
Continuing 


T-165 


2*    Title      7^^J"5titute  on  Rehabilitation  Issues,  Interpreter  Services  for 
the  Rehabnitation  Coi/nselor^  San  Antonio s  Texas,  June  2-5 ^  1980 


3^    Hours  per  day 


No^  Qf^  dayfe,^  :  3 


Credit  Available:  Yes 

4.    Course:    Univ  Curriculum  ^  Intern/Residency        Cont  Ed/Inservice  ^  Other 

5*    Number  of  times  off  trad  (or  to  be)  during  year  ^ 

To  be  rapaated  next  year:    Yes     X  No 


No 


6»    Financial  Data: 


Itm 

Annual  Cost  in  Dollars 

RT-Funds 

Univ.  Funds 

Others 

Total 

Parsonnel  Costs 

12,900 

5,000 

22,000 

39.900 

Other  Costs  (Suppllas, 
course  development,  training 
aids,  printing.  Indirect 
costs,  travel,  etc.) 

32.000 

32,000 

Totals 

44.900  . 

5.000 

22.000 

71,900 

Percent 

62% 

7% 

31% 

100% 

7.   Pise j pi  ines  of  Trai nee( s )  i 
Adml n1 strators/Supervi  sors 


Counselors 


Facility  Specialists 


No.  of  Trainees 

65  

47 
10 


Program  Specialists 


20 


Educators 


10 


Other 


15 


Male 


99 


Female 


68 


Total  Trainees  Conducted  167 


Max.  Ho.  Trainees  Proposed 
Total  Minorities    12  I 
By  lypei    Puerto  Rican     3       Asian-American    1      black 6^ 


Gypsy 


ERIC 


American  Indian 


Chlcano    ^  Cuban 


Other 
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Instructors 


Daniel  C.  McAleesj  Ph,D,  Rihabilltation  Counseling 

Lav1d  W.  CorthilU  Ed.D*  Rehabilitation  Counseling 

Description  and  Objectives 

Description  -  The  Research  and  Training  Center  served  as  University 
sponsor  for  the  Institute  on  Rehabnitatlon  Issues  (IRI)  study  group.  The 
IRI  is  a  cooperative  enterprise  of  the  state  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies^  NIHR,  the  Rehabilitation  Service  Administration,  the  vocationally 
oriented  research  and  training  centerSi  and  the  Council  of  State  Admini- 
strators of  Vocational  Rehabilitation*    The  purpose  of  the  IRI  is  to 
study  prominent  issues  in  the  field  of  vocational  rehabilitation  and  to. 
prepare  documents  related  to  those  issues  containing  information  that 
would  advance  practice  in  vocational  rehabilitation* 

Objectives 

A.    To  identify  content  areas  and  issues  in  vocational  rehabilitation 
where  training  materials  are  needed. 

2,    To  develop  training  materials  In  priority  areas. 

During  1980,  Research  and  Training  Center  staff  sponsored  a  study  group 
which  addressed  the  subject  of  the  use  of  interpreter  services  by 
rehabilitation  counselors  to  better  serve  persons  who  are  hearing 
handicapped.    The  group  sought  to  develop  a  resource  document  that  would 
identify  the  most  appropriate  utilization  of  interpreter  services  and 
recomnend  practices  that  would  facilitate  their  optimum  use  by  rehabili- 
tation counselors. 


The  study  was  made  by  individuals  in  the  public  and  private  sectors  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  who  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  expertise 
in  the  topic.    Two  meetings  were  held  by  the  Prime  Study  Group  in  the 
process  of  developing  materials  for  the  document  and  a  preliminary 
document  was  presented  to  knowledgeable  practitioners  for  critique  at 
the  Annual  Meetings  final  revisions  were  made  to  the  document  materials 
in  preparation  for  printing.    The  printed  documents  will  be  distributed 
to  a  readership  within  general  vocational  rehabilitation  facilities, 
other  research  and  training  centers,  continuing  education  centers,  and 
rehabilitation  counseling  programs. 

Course  contains  new  knowledge  based  on  RTC  research  findings.  Yes. 

The  document  developed  contains  sections  related  to  the  mission  areas 
of  the  Research  and  Training  Center  and  drew  upon  materials  developed  by 
staff  of  the  RTC  and  by  others  in  the  3out  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Institute* 


Prime  Study  Group  II  Members: 
James  H,  Hanson  (Chairperson) 

David  W.  Corthell  (Served  as  RTC  Coordinator  for  the  Prime  Study  Group) 
Richard  Dirst  A  4 
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Daniel  McAlees 
Fran  Harrington 
Ralph  White' 
Lou  Ann  Simpson 
John  Victory 
Edna  Adler 
Jaines  Dixon 
Robert  Sanderson 
Richard  K.  Johnson 

Ex-0ff1ciQ  Members 

Willman  Massie 

Jean  McCorry  (General  IRI  Chairperson) 

11*    Course  Evaluation 

Content  of  the  end  document  was  evaluated  by  members  of  the  IRI  group 
and  ultimate  evaluation  will  vary  with  how  useful  the  document  Is  in 
the  field. 
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TRAINING  PROJECT  REPORT 


1. 


Proposed 


Conducted 


(Revised  Mapch  1980) 

Project  No.   

Continuing 


2.    Title     Stout  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Institute  Pre-Conference 
Training  Program,  Menomonie,  WI,  October  9,  1980 

.  8 


3.    Hours  per  day 


No.  of.  dayfc 


1 


Credit  Available:  Yes 


No  X 


4.    Course:    Univ  Curriculum        Intern/Residency         Cont  Ed/Inserv1ce  ^  Other 

)  ye 
No  X 


5,    Number  of  times  offered  (or  to  be)  during  year  J_ 

To  be  repeated  next  year:  Yes 


Financial  Data: 


Annual 

Cost  In  Dollars 

Item 

RT-Funds 

Univ.  Funds 

Others 

Total 

Personnel  Costs 

968 

176 

1,144 

Other  Costs  (Supplies, 
course  development,  training 
aids,  printing,  Indirect 
costs,  travel,  etc.) 

184 

184 

Totals 

1,152 

176 

1,328 

Percent 

87% 

13% 

100% 

Disciplines  of  Tra1nee(s)i 
Rehabilitation  Counselors 
Vocational  Evaluators 


Adjustment  Specialists 


Rehabilitation  Services  Coordinators 


No.  of  Trainees 
10 

32 

12  " 


10 


Administrators 


Production  Managers 


10 


Hale 


48 


Female  39 


Max.  No,  Trainees  Proposed 

Total  Minorities  6 

By  Typii    Puarto  Riean   


Total  Trainees  Conducted 


87 


American  Indian 


Ailan-Amerlcan^ 
Chlcano  ^ 


Black 


Cuban 


Otter 
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8.  Instructors 


Wm,  Johnson,  M.S. 
Wm.  Stewart*  M.S, 
Darren  Coffey,  Ed.D. 
Colleen  Esser,  M.S* 


Audiovisual  ConiTiunI cations 
Education  and  Human  Services 
RehabiHtatlon  Services  Education 
Rehabilitation  Services 


9,    Description  and  Objectives 

Description  -  This  training  program  was  conducted  to  present  current  trends 
and  issues  pertinent  to  the  delivery  of  vocational  evaluation,  adjustment 
and  job  placement  services  to  the  disabled. 

Objectives  - 

A,  To  present  information  and  resources  relating  to  rehabilitation 
engineering  and  its  implications  for  rehabilitation  service  delivery. 

B,  To  present  "program  evaluation"  considerations  and  guidelines  for 
vocational  evaluation  *  adjustment  and  job  placement* 

C,  To  present  professional  *  technical  *  legal  and  ethical  considerations 
relating  to  "expert  vocational  witnessing." 

D*    To  provide  Instruction  in  the  use  and  application  of  the  Dictionary 
of  Occupational  Titles  -  4th  Edltionj  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
process. 

E.    To  present  procedures^  guidelines  and  resources  for  job  re-anglneering, 
restructuring  and  modification  In  the  vocational  rehabilitation  process* 

10.  Course  contains  no  new  knowledge  based  on  RTC  research  findings,  howeverp 
some  curriculum  materials  were  drawn  from  literature  reviews  conducted 

in  conjunction  with  the  development  of  new  research  proposals. 

11.  Course  Evaluation 

Evaluation  of  these  sessions  consisted  only  of  verbal  feedback  which  was 
almost  without  exception  "extreirely  positive*"  as  an  aid  in  professional 
growth  and  development  of  rehabilitation  practitioners. 
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EKLC 


(Revised  Mifch  1980) 
TRAINING  PROJECT  REPORT  Project  No.  ^'^^^^ 


1.  Proposed         _X  ^  Conducted  Continuing 

2.  Title     Job  Placement  and  Job  Readiness  for  JPD  of  Wisconsini  May ^  1980 

Rehabni tation  Association  in  Madison,  Wisconsin 


Hours  per  day         3  ^q.  ot  d^fe  .1  Credit  Available:    Yes         No  _L 

Course:    Unlv  Curriculum        Intern/Residency  Cont  Ed/Inservice  J_  Other 

Number  of  times  offered  (or  to  be)  during  year  1 
To  be  repeated  next  yean    Yes   x  No 


Financial  Data: 


Annual 

Cost  in  Dollars 

Item 

Rl *Funds 

UnlVp  Funds 

Others 

Total 

Personnel  Costs 

363 

66 

429 

Other  Costs  (Supplies ^ 
course  development,  training 
aidSs  printing*  indirect 
costs p  travel,  etc.) 

69 

69 

Totals 

432 

66 

498 

Percent 

87% 

131 

100% 

7 .    Disciplines  of  Tralnee(s): 
Job  Placement  Specialists 

Vocational  Educators  


No,  of  Trainees 

15 

18 


Male       25  Female  15 

Max*  No.  Trainees  Proposed  Totaj  Trainees  Conducted  40 

,wtal  Minorities  5 

By  Type:    Puerto  Ricin  ____  Asian-Amerlcin  Black    3  Gypiy_ 

AmiHcin  Indian  Chicane  Cuban  Other^  

Er|c  480  45s 


8,  Inst  ctor 

Dar     1  Coffey*  Ed.D.  Rehabilitation  Services 

9.  Pes     ption  and  Objectives 
Pes  r^ptlon  - 

Ses  *on  attracted  members  of  the  Job  Placement  Pi  vision  (Wisconsin 
Rehabilitation  Association)  and  the  course  was  offered  concurrently 
wit   other  training  sessions, 

Obj  ^  lives  - 

A.  To  relate  client  (Job)  readiness  to  labor  market  participation. 

B.  Observe  different  techniques  in  simulation. 

C.  iscuss  application  of  techniques, 

10,    Cou.  r  contained  new  knowledge  based  on  RTC  research  findings.  Yes. 
Human  Resources  Center ^  Albartson,  New  York  11507 
Mod  lar  Placement  Training  Program ^  1977, 

Oun^  ,  0,J.,  Placement  Services  in  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Prog  am.  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout,  Menomonle*  Wisconsint  1974, 

Cours ?  Evaluation 

Couv se  evaluation  was  totally  subjective  due  to  the  brief  nature  of 
the    resentatlon.    Evaluation  comments  and  general  reactions  were  good. 
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TRAINING  PROJECT  REPORT 

1 .   Proposad  X  Conducted 


Project  No. 
Continuing 


T-159 


2.  Title 


Counselor  Utnizatlon  of  Vocational  Evaluation  Services  and 


Psychological  Assessment^  Denver^  Colorado^  SeptMiber  9-12^  1980 
3.    Hours  per  day       8           No.  of^  day&  .     3         Credit  Available:    Yes         No  ^ 
4*    Course:    Univ  Curriculum  Intern/Residency       Cont  Ed/Inserv1ce  Other 

5.  Number  of  times  offered  (or  to  be)  during  year  ^ 
To  be  repeated  next  yaar^    Yes    x  No 

6.  Financial  Ditai 


Annual 

Cost  In  Dollars 

Item 

RT-Funds 

Univ.  Funds 

Others 

Total 

Personnel  Costs 

2,904 

528 

3,432 

Other  Costs  (Supplies, 
course  development,  training 
aids,  printing.  Indirect 
costs,  travel,  etc.) 

552 

552 

Totals 

3,456  , 

528 

3,984 

Percent 

87% 

13% 

100% 

Disciplines  of  Tralnee(s): 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselors 


No.  of  Trainees 


42 


Male      35  Female  ^ 

Max.  No,  Trainees  Proposed  Total  Trainees  Conducted  fl 


Total  Mlnor+tAes   

By  Type:    Puerto  Rican  ^  Aslan-Merlcan^  Black    1  Gypiy. 

^  American  Indian      ^     Chicano    ^      Cuban  Other  


8.  Instructors 


Ton  Modahl,  Ed*D.  Rehahill tation  Counselor  Education 

Wm.  Stewarts  M.S.  Education  and  Human  Services 

9*    Description  and  Objectives 

Description  -  This  wrkshop  was  conducted  In  cooperation  with  Region  VIII 
R.C.E.P.  -  University  of  Northern  Colorado-Greeley^  and  was  intended  for 
state  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors.    The  purpose  was  to  increase 
their  knowledge  of  vocatlona"  evaluation  services  and  thereby  become  more 
effective  consumers.    One  spe::1al  focus  was  on  psychological  assessment 
with  the  handicapped  and  Its  Implications  for  the  development  of  the 

Objectives  * 

A.  Present  definitions  and  descriptions  of  vocational  evaluation  services 
as  well  as  philosophical  basis  for  these  services, 

B.  Describe  the  vocational  evaluation  process^  tool s^  etc.  and  the 
counselor's  role  In  the  procesSt 

C.  Present  guidelines  for  assessing  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
vocational  evaluation  services. 

D.  Discuss  trends  and  issues  in  vocational  evaluation  services. 

E.  Discuss  role  of  "psychological  assessment  of  handicapped"  clients 
in  the  counselor/client  decision-making  process. 

F.  Provide  Informational  resources  for  counselors  regarding  utilization 
of  vocational  evaluation  services. 

10.  Course  contains  new  knowl edged  based  on  RTC  research  findings.  Yes* 

Many  of  the  materials  were  taken  from  existing  RTC  materials  and  also 
from  research  projects  #  R-26,  R-39,  R-38p  and  R-44. 

11.  Course  Evaluation 

Courie  evaluation  was  done  using  a  generic  evaluation  covering  course 
cont  nt  and  presentation  of  material. 

Feedback  Indicated  good  acceptance  of  the  program  and  suggested  that 
more  time  be  spent  on  "trends  and  issues  in  vocational  rehabilitation." 


45 


00 


ERIC 
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TRAINING  PROJECT  REPORT 


1. 


Proposed 


Conducted 


Project  No. 

Continuing 


T-156 


2.  Title 


Floor  Supefvlsor  Training 


3. 
4. 

5. 


Hours  per  day 
Course: 


■             lio.  of.  d&yfc  ,  Credit  Available:  Yes 

Curriculum  Intern/Residency  Cent  Ed/Inserv1ce  Ji_ 


No 


er 


Number  of  times  offered  (or  to  be)  during  year 
To  be  repeated  next  year:    Yes    X  No 


1 


6.    Financial  Data: 


ERIC 


Annual 

Cost  In  Dollars 

* 

Item 

RT-Funds 

Univ.  Funds 

Others 

Total 

Personnel  Costs 

2,178 

396 

2.574 

Other  Costs  (Supplies, 
course  development,  training 
aids,  printing,  indirect 
costs,  travel,  etc.) 

414 

414 

Totals 

2,592 

2,988 

Percent 

86% 

14% 

100% 

Disciplines  of  Trainaa(s): 
Floor  Superylsors 


No.  of  Trainees 


Male 


Fanale 


Ptox.  No,  Trainees  Proposad 

Total  Minorities 

By  Type:   Puerto  Rican   


30 


Total  Trainees  Conducted 


American  Indian 


Asian-American  Blacky 

Chlcano   Cuban  


Oypsy 
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Instructors 


Darren  Coffey,  Ed.D* 


Rehabilitation  Services  Education 
Education  and  Human  Services 
Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Audiovisual  Coimtunicatlon 


Wm.  C.  Stewart,  M.S. 
Coll ten  Esserp  M.S, 
Wm.  F,  Johnson 


Dotti  Rottier,  M,S. 


Vocational  Rehabilitation 


Description  and  Objectives 

Description  -  Adequate  training  of  floor  supervisors  is  becoming  more 
recognized  In  rehabnitatlon  workshops.    This  group  of  practitioners  has 
the  most  direct  contact  hours  with  the  client;  therefore^  they  often  have 
the  most  direct  effect  on  a  client's  progresi. 

Floor  supervisors  have  two  major  areas  of  importance:    rehabilitation  of 
clients  and  meeting  production  demands.    Training  which  strengthens  skills 
in  both  areas  will  potentially  benefit  all  clients. 

Objectives  -  The  overall  objective  of  this  workshop  Is  to  meet  the  needs 
for  basic  training  of  floor  supervisors  employed  in  a  variety  of  rehabili- 
tation settings.    Participants  will  acquire  a  range  of  knowledge  and  skills 
related  to  the  functioning  of  a  floor  supervisor/  This  training  program 
win  emphasize  the  use  of  discussion,  role-playing*  and  hands-on  exercises 
as  the  principal  means  of  instruction.    Content  for  the  course  Is  designed 
to  provide  awareness  levels  ti  key  areas  and  develop  a  foundation  for 
further  follow-up  workshops. 

Objectives  of  the  trainer  Include: 

A,    Present  aspects  of  the  rehabilitation  process,  specifically  the  purpose 
and  role  of  workshopSi  the  relationship  with  State  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation agencies p  the  goals  and  purposes  of  various  facility  programs, 
and  the  role  of  the  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Rehabilitation 
Facilities. 

B*    Provide  an  opportunity  for  participants  to  review  Individual  Job 
descriptions  and  duties.    The  role  of  tha  floor  supervisor  will  then 
be  discussed  in  regard  to  the  rehabilitation  process. 

C.  Provide  basic  Information  concerning  various  disabilities,  along  with 
discussion  of  stereotypes  and  myths  often  associated  with  these 
disabilities. 

D.  Present  principles  of  motion  econon^,  work  simplification,  techniques 
for  setting  up  work  stations  and  utilizing  task  analyses.  Provide 
experiential  exercise  to  build  participants'  skills  In  each  area* 

E.  Outline  techniques  of  training  clients  and  provide  activities  to 
Increase  training/teaching  skills. 


F,    Present  an  apptwch  to  analysis  of  work  performance  problems,  to 
Include  Information  and  observing  and  recording  and  behavior  rating 
scales* 


G.  Provide  exercises  to  ernphasize  the  importance  of  communication 
skills  for  the  floor  supervisors. 

H.  Discuss  methods  to  improve  each  participants'  performance  as  a  floor 
supervisor.    Assist  individuals  in  designing  a  personal  behavior 
change  program  to  Implement  upon  returning  to  their  jobs* 

10*    Course  contains  no  new  knowledge  based  on  RTC  research  findings.  However, 
Seattle  University's  training  program  for  floor  supervisors  served  as  a 
useful  resource. 

11*    Course  Evaluation 

A  pre  and  post-training  assessment  device  (pertaining  to  workshop  content) 
will  be  administered^  along  with  an  RTC  evaluation  form. 
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TRAINING  PROJECT  REPORT 
1 .  ^  Proposed 


Conducted 


Project  No. 
Continuing 


T-158 


2.    Title     Job  Placement  Services  ip  Vocational  Rehabilitation 


3. 
4. 

5. 


Hours  per  day  ^ 


No.  of.  days.  -  L 


Course:    Univ  Curriculum    Intern/Residency 


Number  of  times  offered  (or  to  be)  during  year 
To  be  repeated  next  year*    Yes    x  No 


Credit  Avail able:    Yes         No  X 

Cont  Ed/Inservlce    X  other   

1 


6.    Financial  Data: 


Annual 

Cost  in  Dollars 

Itein 

RT-Funds 

Univ.  Funds 

Others 

Total 

Personnel  Costs 

2,904 

528 

3,432 

Other  Costs  (Supplies, 
course  development,  training 
aids,  printing.  Indirect 
costs,  travel,  etc.) 

552 

552 

Totals 

3,456 

528 

3.984 

Percent 

86% 

m 

100% 

Disciplines  of  Trainae(s): 

V*R.  Faenity  Placement  Sped  all  sts 
Adjustnient  Services  Specialists 


No#  of  Trainees 


State  V.R.  Agency  Placement  Personnel 

Special  Needs  Personnel  -  Secondary  &  Post-secondarv 
'      School  Settings  ~~ 

Placement  Personnel  from  other  Public  Agencies 
(CETAj  v.A. ,  Job  ServiceSp  Etc*)  - 


Male 


Female 


Max.  No*  Trainees  Proposed 

Total  .Minorltlas 

By  Type I    Putrto  R1can   


30 


Total  Trainees  Conducted 


EKLC 


American  Indian 


Asian-Amerlcan^  Black_ 

Chlcano  Cuban  


Gypsy_ 


Other 
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Instructors 

Dorothy  Rottlerp  M.S.  Rehabilitation  Services 

torrell  Coffey»  Ed.D.  Rehabilitation  Sarvices  Education 

Wniiam  Stewart p  M,S,  Education  and  Human  Services 

Colleen  Essarp  M.S.  Rehabilitation  Services 

Description  and  Objectives 

Description  -  The  Research  and  Training  Center's  mission  was  expanded 
during  the  past  year  to  include  the  mandate  to  conduct  research  and 
provide  training  In  the  area  of  Job  Placement,    Since  tha  ultimate  goal 
of  the  vocational  rahabllitatlon  process  is  to  assist  disabled  individuals 
to  achieve  their  highest  vocational  potential.  It  Is  essential  that 
vocational  rehabilitation  personnel  be  knowledgeable  of  and  skillful  In 
the  job  placement  process. 

The  content  of  this  workshop  will  Include  theories  and  models  of  job 
placdmant  services  as  well  as  new  information  and  research  findings 
generated  by  the  RTC  research  activities. 

The  proposed  training  program  would  provide  participants  with  an  overview 
of  tha  many  essential  components  of  successful  placement  activities 
through  lecturet  audiovisual  presantationss  and  printed  materials.  It 
would  also  provide  an  opportunity  for  participants  to  improve  their  own 
persdnnel  skills  through  use  of  group  exerclsas,  role  playing  activities^ 
ate* 

Objecti ves  -  Specific  objectives  for  this  workshop  are  as  follows: 

To  present  an  overview  of  the  placement  process  and  its  relationship 
with  other  vocational  rehabilitation  services* 

B*    To  define  terms  common  to  the  labor  market  in  general  and  tha  place- 
ment process  s^cifically* 

C*    To  discuss  workers  with  disabilities  and  Implications  for  placement 
services* 

D,    To  provide  exparience  in  Individual izad  placement  planning. 

E*    To  discuss  the  Career  Development  Process  and  its  relationship  to 
placement  services* 

F.    To  define  job  readiness  training  and  Its  role  in  the  placement  process 

6.    To  present  concepts  and  rethods  of  job  development,  restructuring, 
and  modification* 

H,  To  discuss  concepts  of  rehabilitation  engineering  and  implications 
for  placement. 

I.  "To  provide  practical  ideas,  methods*  and  techniques  for  working  with 

employers* 
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J*    To  discuss  legislation  rtlevant  to  the  placement  process, 

K.    To  provide  experience  in  development  of  job  seeking  skills  curriculuin. 

To   discuss  critical    ancillary  aspects  of  the  placement  process, 
e,g*  follow-up  activities^  job  analysis^  employer  awareness, 

10.  Course  will  integrate  and  disseminate  new  knowledge  based  on  RTC  research 
activities* 

11.  Course  Evjluation 


A  pre  and  post-training  device  based  on  workshop  objectives  will  be 
admin Utered,    In  addition,  the  RTC  training  evaluation  form  will  be 
administered. 
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TRAINING  PROJECT  REPORT 


Project  No. 

Continuing 


T-168 


1 .     ^    Proposed   Conducted  _ 

2     Title      RehablHtatlon  Engineering  Resources/Job  l^edeslgn  and 


Restructurlny 


3. 
4. 
5. 


Hours  per  day  ° 
Course:    Unlv  Currlculuni 


No.  of.  d^fts  _1 

Inte 


Credit  Avanable:    Yes         No  J[_ 

esldency  Cent  Ed/Inservice  Other  


7. 


ERIC 


Number  of  times  offered  (or  to  be)  during  year 
To  be  repeated  next  year:    Yes    x  No 


1 


6.    Financial  Data*. 


Annual 

Cost  In  Dollars 

Item 

RT-Funds 

Univ.  Funds 

Others 

Total 

Pe. sonnel  Costs 

1.936 

352 

2,288 

Other  Costs  (Supplies, 
course  development t  training 
aids*  printing,  indirect 
costs,  travel,  etc.) 

368 

368 

Totals 

2,304 

352 

2,656 

Percent 

86% 

14% 

100% 

Dlsclpllnas  of  Triinaa(s): 

Vocational  Evaluators 
Adjustment  Specialists 


No.  of  Traintes 


Skill  Trainers 


Placement  Personnel 


Floor  Supervisors 


Rehabilitation  Counselors 


Mala  Famale  

Max.  No.  Trainees  Proposad  ^ 


Total  Mlnoritlas 


By  Types    Puerto  Rican 


TotaT*Tra1naas  Conducted   


Black  Gypsy^ 


AmtHcan  Indian 


As1 an-Amarl can  

Chlcano  Cyban 


Othsr 
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8.  Instructors 

Wm.  Johnson,  M.S.  Audiovisual  Communications 

Jeff  Annis   M  S.  Vocational  Rehabnitation  Services 

Ricardo  Cerna,  M.S.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services 

9.  Descrl pti on  and  Ob.iect1  ves 

Description  -  This  special  training  program  has  been  developed  for 
rehabnitation  facility  personnel  involved  in  evaluation  services, 
adjustment  services,  training  sheltered  workshop  programs  or  other 
programs  where  evaluation  tools  or  existing  tools,  machines,  and  workplace 
design  present  barriers  to  the  vocational  development  of  persons  with 
severe  or  specialized  disabilities. 


A.  Obtain  a  working  definition  as  well  as  goals  and  objectives  of 
rehabilitation  engineering. 

B.  Be  knowledgeable  of  the  orgins  and  historical  development  of 
rehabilitation  engineering. 

C.  Gain  an  understanding  of  the  biomechanical  approach,  its  origins  and 
design, 

D.  Understand  the  relationship  of  current  rehabilitation  engineering  to  the 
1973  Rehabilitation  Act. 

E.  Obtain  an  overview  of  rehabnitation  engineering  services  as  they 
effect  a  client's  overall  rehabilitation  process  (medical  and 
vocational ) . 

F.  Understand  how  rehabilitation  engineering  fits  into  the  vocational 
evaluation  process. 

G.  Be  able  to  compare  and  delineate  the  various  fields  of  engineering 
leading  to  rehabilitation  engineering. 

H.  Be  aware  of  the  many  resources  to  rehabilitation  engineering  in 
terms  of  information,  products,  and  services. 

I.  Understand  the  functioning  of  Rehabilitation  Engineering  Centers. 

J.    Understand  basic  ergonomic  considerations, for  work  site  designs. 

K.    Understand  the  relationship  of  ergonomic  designs  and  techniques 
and  rehabilitation  engineering. 

L.    Be  aware  of  at  least  two  step-by-step  processes  of  job  site/work 

sample  design  o*s««od1ficatiaiu.,  — 

M.    Successfully  complete  the  plans  for  a  modification  of  one  of  three 
(Valpar,  Singer,  JEVS)  work  sample  components  given  a  hypothetical 


cast  of  one  of  three  blihd/deaf,  stvere  M,R.  or  mutiply  handicapped 
clienti  (by  choice)* 

N*    Generite  plans  for  adapting  evaluation  tools  within  the  participant' 
Individual  facilities  which  concern  their  individual  client  types 
and  production/evaluation  processes. 

Materials  for  the  development  of  this  program  were  gathered  from  the 
following  sources* 

Rehabilitation  Engineering  Centers 

Rehabnitation  Engineering  Center 
Rancho  Los  Ami go  Hospital 
7601  East  Imperial  Highway 
Downey,  CA  90243 

Rehabilitation  Engineering  Center 
Children's  Hospital  at  Sanford 
520  Willow  Road 
Pal  Alto^  CA  94034 

Rehabilitation  Engineering  Center 
Smith-Kettlewell  Institute  of  Visual  Sciences 
2232  Western  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94115 

Rehabilitation  Engineering  Center 
Northwestern  University 
345  East  Superior  Street 
Room  1441 

Chicago*  IL  60611 

Rehabilitation  Engineering  Center 
University  of  Iowa 
Orthopedics  Department 
Dill  Children's  Hospital 
Iowa  City,  I A  52242 

Rehabilitation  Engineering  Center 
Cerebral  Palsy  Research  Foundation 
4320  East  Kellogg  Street 
Wichita,  KS  67218 

Rehabilitation  Engineering  Center 
Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center 
300  Longwood  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02115 

Rehabilitation  Engineering  Center 
Uff^i^:^  of-^l4igh1pn  _ 
225  West  Engineerlriy 
Ann  Arbor,  MI  48109 
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Rahabnitatlon  Engineering  Ctnttr 
Case  Western  Reserve  University 
2219  Adelbert  Road 
Cleveland,  OH  44106 

Rehabilitation  Engineering  Center 
Krusen  Reiearch  Center 
Moss  Rehabnitatlon  Hospital 
IZth  Street  &  Tabor  Road 
Philadelphia,  PA  19141 

Rehabilitation  Engineering  Center 
University  of  Tennessee 
1248  La  Paloma  Street 
Memphis,  TN  38114 

Rehabnitatlon  Engineering  Center 

Texas  Institute  for  Rehabilitation  Research 

1333  Moursand  Avenue 

Houston p  TX  77025 

IMPART  Problem  Solving  and  DerTionstratlon  Center 

Charles  J.  Laenger,  Sr* 

Bexar  County  Easter  Seal  Center 

2203  Babcock  Road 

San  Antonio,  TX  78229 

Southwest  Research  Institute 

Applied  Rehabilitation  Engineering  Center 

8500  Culebra  Road 

P*0*  Drawer  2BS10 

San  Antonio,  TX  78284 

Rehabilitation  Engineering  Center 
University  of  Virginia 
P,0*  Box  3368 
University  Station 
Charlottesville,  VA  22903 

Publications 

Accessibility  Assistance  (Consultants  Directory),  National  Center  for 
Barrier  Free  Environment,  Seventh  and  Florida  NE,  Washington,  DC  20002, 

American  Rehabilitation,  March-April  Issue  1977,  Vol.  2,4. 

Applied  Ergonomics  Handbook,  Reprints  from  Applied  Ergonomics ^  Vol.  1, 
Nos,  lOS,  and  Vo,  2,  Nos.  1-3,  IPC  Science  and  Teclinology  Press  Ltd., 
RicNnond,  Surrey,  England,  1974. 

Bazar,  Andy  R.  Ergonomto  in  Rehabilitatton  InoJjferlnc^^  Cer^r§th^ 
Palsy  Research  Foundation  of  Kansas,  1978. 


Communication  Outlook,  Artificialf  Language  Laboratory,  Computer  Science 
Dept..  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  MI  48824* 

Decker,  Roger  W.    Mobile  Homes:    Alternative  Housing  for  the  Handi capped, 
Laurinburgi    St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College  (funded  by  U.S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development),  1977. 

Golden,  Robert  M.,  Jerome  R.  Dunham,  and  Challs  S.  Dunham  (Eds J, 
Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Handbook,  New  York:    McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  1978. 

Goldsmith,  Selwyn.  Designing  for  the  Disabled,  London:  RIBA  Publications, 
Ltd.,  1976. 

Grandjean,  E.,  Fittinci  the  Task  to  the  Man,  London:    Taylor  and  Francis 
Ltd. ,  London,  1969. 

Greenberg,  Leo  and  Don  B.  Chaff in.  Workers  arri  Their  Tools,  Pendell 
Publishing  Co.,  Midland,  MI. 

High,  E.C.,  "A  Resource  Guide  to  Habilitetive  Techniques  and  Aids."  Job 
Development  Laboratory,  The  George  Washington  i^niversity,  2300  Eye  Street 
NW,  Room  420,  Washington,  O.C.  20037. 

International  Guide  to  Aids  and  Appliances  for  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired 
Persons,  AmerTcan  Foundation  fcir  the  Bl ind.  Inc. ,  15  West  16th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10011. 

Job  Development  and  Enhanced  Productivity  for  Severely  Disabled  ^rsons , 
Final  Report,  RSA  Grant  #16-P-5680313,  (Rt-9,  George  Washington  Umverslty, 
Washington,  DC,  July  1979, 

Konz,  Stephan,  Work  Design,  Grid  Publishing  Inc.,  Columbus,  OhiOp  1979. 

Malllk,  K.  &  Sablowsky,  Ruth,  "Model  for  Placement,"   Job  Rehabnitatlon 
41,  6,  1975.    Describes  the  client  placement  model  used  in  Job  Development 
Laboratory  at  George  Washington  University. 

McCormack,  Ernest  J,,  Human  Factors  in  Engineering  and  Design,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  New  York,  1976. 

Michigan  Center  for  a  Barrier  Free  Environment.    Barrier  Free  Design  * 
Equipment  and  Aids  Catalog,  West  Bloomfield,  Michigan:    Michigan  Center 
for  a  Barrier  Free  Environment,  1979* 

Rehabilitation  Engineering  Sourcebook,  Institute  for  Information  Studies, 
400  nT  Washington Tt/,  Falls  Church,  VA  22046- 

^uazo,  Antonio  C.    Job  Redesign,  Washington,  D.C.:    Goodwill  Industries  of 
America,  1974, 

Tech  Brief,  The  cerebral  Palsy  Research  Foundation  of  Kansas  and  Rehabili- 
tation Engineering  Center,  Wichita  State  university,  Wichita,  Kansas, 


T  xas  Tech  University,    Human  Rehabilitation  Techn1queS|  Vol*  II  * 
Springfield,  Virginia:    National  Technical  Information  System,  1977. 

Tichauer,  E*R,,  "Industrial  engineering  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
handicapped i"  The  Journal  of  Industrial  Engineering,  Februaryi  1968. 

Trombly,  Catherine  Anne  and  Anna  Deane  Scott.    Occupational  Therapy  for 
P  yslcal  Dysfunctions  Baltimore,  Maryland:    The  WTlliams  and  Wilkins 
C  mpe  ly^  1977  • 

Course  Evaluation 

Evaluation  will  consist  of  a  pre/post  objective  test  and  the  "RTC  #22 
Training  Evaluation  Form." 
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CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT  REPORT  Project  No, 

1*    lULk'     Selected  Aspects  of  Adjustment  Services  Training 


TC-5 


2.    PROJECT  STATUS:  ProposBd 


PROJECT  DATES: 


PERSONNEL: 


Beqi  nn  i  ng 

Expected 


Darrell  Coffey,  Ed. 
Wm.  Stewarts  M.S= 
Colleen  Esser,  M.S. 
Bill  Johnson,  M.S. 
Dotti  Rottier,  M.S. 


Jranua.ry  1981 

etion      Deceinber  1981 


Rehabi 1 i  tati on  Services  Education 
Education  and  Human  Services 
Rehabilitation  Services 
Audiovi sua!  Communications 
Rehabilitation  Services 


5.    FINANCIAL  DATA 

Estimated  cost  from  beginning  to  end  of  project: 


Item 

Annual  Cost  in  Dollars 

KT-Funds 

Univ.  Funds 

Others 

Total 

ersonnel  Costs 

7.000 

7.nnn 

Other  Costs 
(Equipment,  Supplies, 
Travel,  Consultants, 
.ilscelianeous) 

1,000 

1,000 

Totals 

a.nnn 

R.nnn 

Percsnt 

100::, 

1001 

List  Others: 
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B,    Develop  training  outlines^  training  rnaterials,  bibliographies  and 
secure  relevant  media  for  use  in  training  of  above  topics. 


C.    Com  nne  all  materials  into  a  "trainers' manuaV  for  use  b^^  RT^22 
staff  and  adjunct  faculty. 

8,  Methodology 

RTC  training  staff  will  develop  a  schedule  for  "brainstorming''  trainer 
objectives  (after  having  had  a  chance  to  review  pertinent  literature  and 
existing  materials).    Following  the  development  of  oLgectiveSi  the 
coordinator  (person  named  following  unit)  will  develop  appropriate  out- 
lines, bib! iographles s  media  lists,  and  other  pertinent  training  material 
for  submission  to  the  entire  training  staff  for  revisions  and  final 
approval . 

9.  Relevance  of  the  Problem  to  Rehabilitation 

These  projects  will  be  designed  to  upgrade  the  short-term  training  offerings 
to  practitioners  who  provide  "adjustment  services"  to  clients,  based  on 
new  knowledge  and  Information. 

10,  Client  Characteristics 
Not  applicable. 

11,  Current  Year's  Activities 

Activities  to  date  include  a  review  of  research  and  training  needs 
assessments  in  adjustment  services  and  the  development  of  topics  and 
assignment  of  coordinating  personnel. 

12,  Dissemination  of  Findings 

Dissemination  will  be  In  the  form  of  a  "trainers*  manual ''  for  use  by  RTC 
staff  and  adjunct  faculty  In  presenting  training  program  offerings  to 
"adjustment  services  practitioners," 

13,  Utilization  of  Findings 

The  information  will  be  used  by  rehabilitation  facility  personnel  and 
other  professionals  for  use  in  service  delivery  and  program  planning  and 
evaluation. 

14,  Policy,  Program,  or  Practice  Changes 

The  results  of  this  curriculum  development  will  Improve  and  update 
instruction  and  thus  enhance  "adjustment  services"  offered  by  rehabll Itaticn 
faci 11 t^es. 
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statement  of  the  Problem 

Currently,  there  is  an  increasing  emphasii  or  the  del  very  of  "adjastment 
services"  in  rehabilitation  facilities*    %^search  h^i  assisted  in  more 
clearly  defining  the  role  of  adjustment  services  personnel  and  also 
clarifying  the  specific  goals  and  objectives  they  pursue  with  their  clients 

This  increased  degree  of  specificity  relating  to  "adjustment  services" 
necessitates  refinement  of  currlcular  materials  used  in  short-term  training 
with  these  practitioners. 

Objectives 


Develop  trainer/unit  objectives  for  the  following  units  that  are 
projected  for  inclusion  In  adjustment  services  training: 

U    '^Individual ized  Adjustment  Planning/Goal  Planning"  -  C,  Esser  - 
20  hours. 

2.  "Rehabilitation  and  the  Disabled:    Professional  Attitudes 
Toward  Dlsabled/Disadvantaged"  =  D.  Rottler  -  40  hours. 

3.  "Behavior  Management:    Development  of  Intervention  Strategies"  - 
D.  Coffey  "  60  hours. 

4.  "Tools  of  Work  Adjustment'*  -  D.  Rottler  -  60  hours, 

5.  "Behavioral  Counseling/Group  Processes"  -  W.  Stewart  -  20  hours, 

6.  "Behavior    Identification  and  Analysis  Methods*'  -  B*  Johnson  - 
20  hours. 

7.  ''Production/Industrial  Operations  in  P^habil  Itation  Facilities"  - 
D.  Rottier  »  80  hours. 

8.  "Independent  Living  Assessment  and  Training'^  =  D.  Rottier  -  40  hours 

9.  "Fami ly/Social/Sexual  Dynamics  in  Adjustment  Services"  -  Stewart 
?n  hours, 

10.  Jverview  of  Placement  Services  and  Relationship  to  AdJusLnent 
jervices"  -  C.  Esser  -  40  hours. 

11.  -'Occupational  Information  in  Adjustnent  Services"  -  B.  Johnson  - 
10  hours* 

12.  "Job/Task  Analysis  in  Adjustment  Services''  -       Stewart  -  10  hours, 

13.  "Professional  Communications  in  Adjustment  Services"  -       Coffey  - 
10  hours- 

14.  "Tr  nds/Issues  in  Adjustment  Services"  -  D.  Rottier  -  30  hours, 

15.  "Professional  Growth  and  Development  for  Adjustment  Specialists"  - 
B.  Johnson  -  10  hours. 
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CURUCULUM  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT  REPORT  Project  No.  ^0-6 

1.    TI  IE:    Counselor  Utilization  of  Vocational  Evaluation  Services 


Z.    PRiJECT  STATUS r  Proposed/Continuing 

3,  PR  iJECT  DATES: 

4,  PE.  SONNEL: 


Beglninnlng  -  Junes  1980 
Expected  CoiTipletion  -  June,  1982 


Tom  Modahl ,  Ed. 
W.  Stewart,  M.S, 


Rehabilitation  Counselor  Education 
Education  and  Human  Ssrvices 


5.    FlhANCIAL  DATA 

Estimated  cost  from  beginning  to  end  of  project: 


List  Others: 

*RTC    funds  expended  to  date 

$1,028  -  contract  personnel 


Item 

RT-Funds 

Annual  Cosi 
Univ.  Funds 

C  in  Dollars 

Personnel  Costs 

4,028 

Others 

Total 
4,028 

Other  Costs 

(Equipoentt  Su 
Travel  *  Consu 
Miscellaneous 

ppHeSi 
ItantSt 

) 

1.000 

Ut300 

• 

Totais 

^  5,028 

5,028 

Percent 

1001 

100% 
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statement  of  the  Problem 


The  influx  of  more  severely  disabled  person  Into  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation system  has  necessitated  that  vocational  assessment  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  service  provision,  become  more  sophisticated  and  comprehensive 
This  factor  has  brought  us  to  the  point  that  for  more  and  more  of  our 
clients,  the  traditional  Interviewing,  counseling  and  psychometric/ 
diagno-  ;ic  techniques  are  becoming  less  and  less  adequate  in  terms  of 
developing  the  LW.R.P, 

This  trend  has  necissltated  the  increased  use  by  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselors  of  "comprehensive  vocational  evaluation  services.*'  Vocational 
evaluation  is  a  changing  process  with  more  and  more  technology  and  capabil- 
ities being  added  daily.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  consumers  of  these 
services  must  become  more  knowledgeable  and  involved  regarding  these 
processes  so  as  to  effect  positive  outcomes  with  clients. 

Objectives 

A,  Survey  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors  to  ascertain  current 
knowledge  regarding  vocational  evaluation  process/technology* 

B.  Develop  training  outlines/goals  and  objectives/materials* 
C*    Field  test  training  materials* 

D,    Develop  a  training  manual  for  dissemination. 
MethodolQgy 

Conduct  needs  assessment*  review  of  literature^  development  of  goals/ 
objectives  and  training  materials  using  contract  personnel.  Upon 
completioni  the  training  manual  would  be  disseminated. 

Relevance  of  the  Problem  to  Rehabilitation 

If  specific  rehabilitation  services  such  as  vocational  evaluation  are 
to  be  purchased  and  utilized  effectively  by  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselors*  it  is  imperative  that  they  have  knowledge  of  the  process  and 
are  aware  of  the  involvement  necessary  on  their  part  to  insure  its  cost/ 
ffectiv^ness* 

Currentlyi  it  would  appear  that  there  Is  little  being  done  on  a  pre- 
service*  In-service  or  short-^term  training  level  to  Insure  effective 
utilization  of  vocational  evaluation. 

Client  Characteristics 

Not  applicable. 

Current  Year's  Activities 

T   date,  work  has  been  do^e  with  several  R.C.E,P.-s  (V  and  VIII)  to 
a  certain  counselor  needs.    Tentative  curricula     have  been  developed 
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and  field-tested  on  a  minimal  basis  as  short*term  training. 

12.  Dissemination  of  Findinps 

Dissemination  to  date  consists  of  two  short-term  (two-day)  workshops  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  counselors  regarding  "utilization  of  vocational 
evaluatfon  services**' 

Final  dissemination  will  be  i"  the  form  of  a  training  manual  that  will  be 
disseminated  (see  #'s  7  and  8  above). 

13,  Utilization  of  Findings 

Findings  will  be  embodied  in  the  training  manual  that  Is  created*  which 
will  lead  to  increased  knowledge  by  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors 
of  vocational  evaluation  services  and  thus,  hopefully  lead  to  improved 
vocational  rehabilitation  outcomes  with  clients  based  on  Improved  data. 
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CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT  REPORT  Project  No.  TC-7 

^-    TITLE;     Vocational  Evaluation  in  School  Settings  Training  Manual 


2.    PROJECT  STATUS;  Proposed/Continuing 


3.  PROJECT  DATES:      Beginning  -  June,  1980 

Expected  Completion  -  June,  1982 

4.  PERSONNEL; 

A.  J.  Langton,  M.S.  Vocational  Evaluation 

W.  Stewart,  M.S.  Education  and  Human  Services 


5.    FINANCIAL  DATA 

Istim.'  ed  cost  froni  beginning  to  end  of  project; 


Item 

Annual  tost  In  Dollars 

RT-Funds 

Umv.  Funds 

Others 

Total 

Perso  nel  Costs 

3,900 

3,900 

Other  Costs 
(Equipment,  Supplies, 

Travel,  Csnsultants, 

Miscellaneous) 

1,000 

i;ooo 

Totals 

^4,900 

4,900 

Percent 

100% 

100% 

List  Others; 
*RTC    funds  expended  to  date  on 


$1,900  -  contract  personnel 
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statement  of  Problem 


Curren    emphasis  in  educational  settings  (i.e.,  P.L,  94-142p  etc.)  has 
brou  ht  forth  the  need  for  schools  to  develop  more  comprehensive  vocational 
asse  sment  strategies  and  technology. 

Present  pre-servlce  instruction  available  for  educators  which  would  develop 
the  ne  essary  competencies  are  either  lacking  or  non-existent. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  a  training  manual  for  use  with  educators  in 
pre     rvice,  in-service  and/or  short-term  training,  regarding  the  delivery 
of  v  catlonal  assessment  services  is  deemed  as  a  priority* 

Objoctives 

A*    Conduct  needs  assessment  survey  with  educators  presently  responsible 
for  providing  vocational  assessment  services  to  develop  a  job  analysis 
and  subsequent  list  of  competencies  necessary  to  Job  performance* 

Develop  training  curriculumSt  objectives  and  materials. 

C*    Field  test  instruction     d  modify* 

0.    Construct  a  training  manual  for  dissemination. 

Me  hodology 

The  needs  assessmenti  development  of  educator  task  statements  regarding 
vocational  assessment,  review  of  literature  (state-of- the  art  and  con- 
strucM'on  of  a  transportable  training  manual  are  the  goals  of  this 
pn  j*  ct. 

Specific  objectives  will  be  accomplished  (see  #7  above)  by  RTC  staff  and 
contracted  personnel* 

ReUvance  of  the  Problem  to  Rehabilitation 

As  a  great  number  of  adolescent  students  with  "special  needs"  enter  the 
vocational  rehablllation  service  delivery  system,  training  personnel  to 
wo  k  with  these  potential  clients ,  will  In  some  cases  serve  as  "pre- 
ve  tlve  rehabilitation"  and/or  provide  a  firm  base  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  by  providing  "developmental"  activities,  assess- 
ment and  training  at  a  more  appropriate  time  In  the  individual's 
development* 

With  financial  resources  of  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  dwindlingt 
these  "similar  benefits"  approaches  will  become  more  crucial. 

Client  Characteristics 

Not  applicable- 
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11.    Curren^t  Year's  Activities 


During  the  past  year  the  above  mentioned  needs  assessment  was  conducted 
^  based  on  the  involved  educational  personnel's  job  analyses. 

Work  has  begun  on  the  development  of  an  agenda  and  goals  and  objectives. 
Materials  for  training  have  begun  to  be  collected  and  field  testing  of 
training  has  been  started. 

1 2^.    D  sseminatlon  of  Findings 

Dissemination  to  this  point  consists  of  field-testing  of  training  programs* 
Upon  completion  of  the  manual i  it  will  be  made  available  to  interested 
rofessionals  involved  in  pre-service,  in-service,  and/or  short-term 
training  with  educators  whose  responslblll ties  include  providing  voca- 
tional evaluation/assessment. 

13.    Utilization  of  Findings 


See  #12  above. 

14.    Policyt  Program^  or  Practice  Changes 

The  development  of  this  manual  will  greatly  enhance  the  professional 
preparation  of  vocational  evalautors  in  sehool  settings  and  thus  provide 
direct  benefits  to  student/clients. 
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COOPERATIVE  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  PUBLIC  AND  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES 

Intra  and  Interdepartmental  Cooperativi  Relationships 

Sionificant  accomplishments  have  been  achieved  in  the  area  of  intra= 
institute  cooperation  and  coordination  since  the  reorqanization  of  the 
RTC,    In  addition  to  the  RTC,  other  NIHR/RSA  funded  projects  within  the 
Institute  are  the  Materials  Development  Center  (MDC),  and  the  Department 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Educations  which  offers  instruction  to  the 
undergraduate  program  in  vocational  rehabilitation  and  to  the  nraduate 
program  with  specialties  In  Vocational  Evdluation  and  Work  Adjustment. 
In  addition*  the  Institute  houses  the  Vocational  Development  Center,  a 
facility  which  provides  Vocational  Evaluation/exploration  and  Job  readi- 
ness  training  services  to  state  vocational  rehabilitation  clients  and 
other  referral  agencies.      In  1981  the  Center  was  awarded  a  grant 
''Program  for  Independent  Living"  which  will  provide  independent  living 
services  to  rural  areas. 

Tl»e  fact  that  these  pronrams  are  within  the  Institute  provides  an 
excellent  settinq  for  productive  and  cost-effective  cooperation  and 
collaboration  in  such  activities  as  research^  training,  and  information 
dissemination.    Current  and  projected  cooperation  between  the  RTC  and 
other  programs  within  the  Institute  has  taken  many  forms. 

The  dissemination  efforts  of  the  RTC  have  been  greatly  enhanced  by 
its  relationship  with  the  Materials  Development  Center,    Because  of  its 
dissemination  mission*  the  MDC  has  developed  the  nation's  most  extensive 
mailing  list  of  rehabilitation  facilities,  related  agencies,  and  indivi- 
duals.   This  mailinq  list  has  been  made  available  to  the  Research  and 
Trainino  Center  for  its  use  in  research  and  training  activities.  In 
addition,  MDC,  through  its  newsletter,  ii  able  to  make  more  than  7,000 
innropriate  rehabilitation  v/orkers  aware  of  research  publications  and 
training  opportunities  availabie  from  the  RTC.    Further,  RTC  tralninn 
staff  now  sit  in  on  MDC  planninn  meetings  and,  where  feasible,  staff  from 
both  Centers  work  together  in  developi na  trainina  materials.    For  example, 
a  joint  effort  is  now  in  progress  developing  a  slide  tape  series  on  using 
the  DOT  and  a  special  fonti  for  client  program  planning,  client  program 
monitorinq,  staff  decision-making,  and  information  reporting.    In  addi- 
tion t  the  RTC  incorporates  Into  its  training  program  products  of  the 
MDC  development  unit.    It  1s  also  anticipated  that  MDC  and  RTC  staff 
will  collaborate  on  certain  develof^ental  projects,  research  projects  to 
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identify  needs  within  facilities,  and  that  other  cost  effectiv;=:  and  pro- 
qram  enhancement  cooperative  efforts  will  be  implemented  in  the  area  of 
dissemination  and  staff  sfiarinq  (e*q*i  exploration  is  underway  reqardinq 
joint  funding  of  special  projects  and  staffing  needs).    The  MDC  has  as  its 
mission  the  conection,  development^  and  dissemination  of  techniques  and 
hardware  in  the  areas  of  vocational  evaluation  and  work  adjustment.  Since 
these  two  service  areas  are  Included  within  the  mission  of  the  RTC,  the 
Directors  of  these  two  programs  continually  explore  every  potential  for 
maximizing  impact  while  minimlzinn  cust. 

Similar  intra-Inst1 tute  CQOperatlve  relationships  have  been  developed 
and  Implemented  with  the  graduate  training  program  for  vocational  evaluators. 
Staff  from  the  RTC  are  working  with  the  education  faculty  In  developinq 
and  integrating  research  competencies  into  the  araduate  pronram.  Research 
and  Training  Center  staff  participate  on  both  a  long  and  short-term  baLis 
In  instructional  activities  within  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  curriculum, 
and  faculty  from  the  education  program  participate  1n  the  research  and 
short-term  training  activUles  of  the  Center.    In  addition  *  selected  graduate 
students  who  have  had  substantial  prior  field  experience  have  the  opportunity 
to  serve  as  Interns  with  the  RTC.    They  are  assigned  to  work  with  the 
training  staff  and  used  as  assistants  to  the  trainers  and  as  small  nroup 
leaders  for  In-service  training  programs.    The  RTC  staff  also  serve  as  re- 
search advisors  for  selected  students  who  are  completinq  graduate  degree 
requirements  by  conducting  a  research  project  which  lies  within  the  mission 
area  of  the  RTC. 

Intra-departmental  cooperative  relationships  have  also  been  developed 
with  the  Vocational  Developiient  Center  and  Independent  Living  Program* 
The  VDC  is  available  to  the  RTC  as  a  research  site  when  appropriate.  In 
addltiont  staff  from  the  VDC  partiripate  in  the  training  and/or 
research  activities  of  the  RTC,    Training  materials  developed  by  the  RTC 
are  tested*  when  feasible,  with  VDC  staff  and  student  interns  for 
evaluation  purposes.    This  relationship  is  mutually  rewarding  as  (1) 
students t  graduate  program  instructors*  and  VDC  staff  become  familiar 
with  new  materialSp  and  (2)  RTC  training  materials  are  improved.  The 
Vocational  Developmnnt  Center  1s  also  available  as  a  practlcum  site 
for  Individual  trainees  participating  in  selected  RTC  short-term 
training  programs,    A  final  example  of  cooperative  and  facllitative 
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intra-»ieparcmental  relationships  is  the  development  of  a  researcn 
labofatory  within  the  VDC  which  is  supervised  by  staff  from  the  RTC 
and  utilized  by  students  from  the  graduate  traininq  pronrani. 

The  RTC  is  also  partici  patinq  in  qeneral  activities  of  the  Institutt= 
which  involve  all  programs  (e.g.,  active  involvement  in  Handicapped 
Awareness  Week,  student  chapters  of  professional  associations,  quest 
bet^iinars,  faculty  governance  committees,  SVRI  Annual  Conference,  -tc.) 

As  noted  above,  a  very  positive  atmosphere  of  intra-institute 
CQoperat  .e  relationships  exists  which  serves  to  strenqthen  ar d  enhance 
the  proqrim  activities  of  the  RTC. 

Similar  progress  has  been  achieved  in  the  area  of  inter-departmental 
cooperation  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Center.    An  intra-universi ty 
research  review  committee  has  been  established  which  includes  a  senior 
research  and  evaluation  specialist  from  the  Center  for  Research  and 
Educati'^nal  Improvement;  a  representative  from  the  Department  of  Education 
and  Psychology;  a  representative  from  the  University  Counseling  Center; 
a  representative  from  the  graduate  program  1n  Vocational  Evaluation  and 
Work  Adjustment;  a  representative  from  the  Department  of  Mathematics;  and 
the  Director  of  the  Computer  Center.    The  function  of  this  committee  is 
to  review  the  status  of  research  1n  progress  and  provide  technical  input 
for  on-going  and  newly  proposed  research,    A  further  mission  of  this 
cormnittee  is  to  judge  proposed  research  on  its  scientific  merit  and  its 
relationship  to  NIHR/RSA  goals,  the  Center's  research  focus  and  current 
rehabilitation  needs.    The  input  of  tfie  committee  is  coordinated  with 
that  of  the  research  subcommittee  of  the  Advisory  Council, 

The  research  and  training  staff  of  the  Center  are  also  involved  in 
other  1  n^c*  ""in  i  vers  i  ty  relationshi  ps  such  as  teaching,  university  governa  e, 
and  joint  research  concerns.    For  example,  the  RTC  staff  have  taught 
a  cour^  ^  on  'Research  Foundations  for  the  Psychology  and  Education  Depart- 
ment.    Students  from  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Department  typically 
take  this  course  as  part  of  their  graduate  program,    RTC  sta^f  also  are 
members  ..f  the  following  University  committees:    Salary  Guidelines 
Committee,  Ac*?demic  Staff  Rules  and  Regulations  Committee,  Committee  on 
Extension  Education,  Memorials  Committee,  School  of  Education  Department 
Chairmens  Committee,  School  of  Education  Promotions  Cnmmitteo,  School  of 
Educatinn  Cominittee  on  Guidelines  for  Personnel  Goverance,  Ui'derqraduate 
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Proqram  Audit  and  Review  Committee,  and  Advisory  Committee  for  the  nraduate 
Proarams  on  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Special  Education. 

In  addition,  mutual  research  concerns  are  beinq  explored  with  the 

(1)  Center  for  Research  and  Educational  Improvement  (CREI)  to  investiqate 
poolinq  of  resources  for  improvement  of  computer  utilization  and  for 
sharing  information  and  techniques  on  competency-based  instruction;  and  the 

(2)  Counselinq  Clinic  for  joint  research  or  information  Sharing  on  the 
techniques  of  biofeedback  in  control  of  pain,  and  counselinn  in  aeneral . 

Similar  1nter-un1 verslty  activities  are  beinq  developed  by  the  traininn 
staff.    For  example,  an  effective  working  agreement  has  been  entered  into 
with  the  off-campus  extension  service  throuqh  the  Director  of  Continulno 
Education.    Continuing  Education  units  (CEUs)  are  now  available  for  all 
trainees  and  individual  records  for  these  units  will  be  maintained  by  and 
available  from  the  Office  of  Continuinq  Education  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Stout. 

Negotiations  have  also  been  initiated  between  the  trainlna  section  and 
the  School  of  Education  and  Human  Services,  Faculty  from  the  School  of 
Education  and  Human  Services  will  train  RTC  staff  in  newly  developed 
"simplified''  training  procedures  and  assist  in  developing  this  competency 
among  RTC  workshop  participants  who  will  be  requested  to  -teach"  co-workers 
upon  return  to  their  agencies.    The  School  of  Education  and  Human  Services 
faculty  will  participate  in  the  training  and  provide  the  necessary  supportive 
Instructional  material. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  the  RTC  trainino  staff  to  provide 
presentations  on  the  interface  between  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Vocational 
Education  to  classes  sponsored  by  the  University's  Division  of  Vocational 
Education.    In  addition,  instructional  development  staff  from  the  Department 
of  Instructional  Technical  Services  will  review  and  serve  as  consultants  to 
the  training  packages  developed  by  the  RTC.    Conversations  have  also  been 
initiated  with  the  Departments  of  Business  and  Industrial  Mananement  and 
Special  Education  and  joint  plannlna  for  future  cooperative  efforts  is 
underway.    Finally,  joint  planning  concerning  telecommunication  use  and 
instruction  is  underway  with  the  Department  of  Educational  Psychology. 
State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agency  Relationships 

A  significant  relationship  with  the  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Agencies  in  Region  V  has  been  established  by  the  RTC.    Individual  contacts 
have  been  made  with  the  Directors  and  the  appropriate  facility  and/or  ^ 
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training  specialist  in  each  state.    Arrangements  have  been  made  for  Center 
staff  to  meet  with  these  various  representatives  of  the  State  agencies  in 
order  to  identify  specific  interests  and  needs  of  their  agencies. 

At  the  present  time,  the  State  of  Wisconsin  DVR,  specif ical  ij,  the 
Bureau  of  Program  Planning,  Evaluation  and  Development,  is  engaged  either 
formally  or  informally  in  several  work  activities  related  to  the  utiliza- 
tion/provision/benefits derived  from  rehabilitation  facil ity^purchased 
work  evaluation  and  work  adjustment  services.    Due  to  the  Center's  interest 
and  responsibility  in  this  area,  it  will  be  working  closely  with  the 
Wisconsin  DVR  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

For  example,  in  their  work  with  the  Rehabilitation  Facility  Associa- 
tion, the  agency  is  attempting  to  develop  acceptable  outcome  measures 
related  to  all  purchased  services  which  could  be  used  statewide  to  uni= 
formally  assess  effectiveness  of  programs.    The  RTC  staff  will  serve  as 
resource  consultants  to  this  activity  by  assisting  in  literature  reviews, 
materials  development,  data  analysis,  etc. 

In  addition,  the  Wisconsin  DVR  has  been  requested  to  provide  infonna- 
tion  to  the  legislature  during  the  current  year  on  the  question  of  pur- 
chase versus  providing  services.    Once  again  the  RTC  staff  will  serve  as 
resource  consultants  to  the  agency's  work  activities  in  this  area. 

Further,  the  Facility  Section  of  the  DVR  has  recently  designed  a 
form  (DVR-85)  and  oriented  facility/agency  staff  in  its  use  which  should 
enable  the  agency  to  collect  longitudinal  data  related  to  clients  re- 
ceiving facility  services.    The  agency  will  meet  with  RTC  staff  to  determine 
implications  of  the  data  when  it  is  available  (R-40). 

Staff  from  the  RTC  will  also  participate  as  members  of  a  DVR  work 
group  which  is  developing  alternative  service  delivery  models  which  will 
very  likely  affect  facility-provided  services.    Also,  RTC  staff  serve  on 
the  Wisconsin  DVR  task-force  on  inter-agency  cooperation  and  coordination. 

Finally,  as  a  result  of  RTC  staff  participation  in  the  above  and 
other  related  activities  of  the  Wisconsin  agency,  the  Center  hopes  to 
serve  a  significant  role  in  assisting  the  agency  to  develop  a  statewide 
plan  of  service  based  upon  assessment  of  need  for  <^,erving  clients  in 
rehabilitation  facilities.    Although  we  are  working  with  varied  individuals 
on  each  of  the  above  projects,  all  actiyities  of  the  Center  are  coordinated 
through  Mr.  Ken  McClarnon,  Associate  Director,  Department  of  Vocational 
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Rehabil itation. 

The  RTC  has  also  contacted  the  Minnesota  Division  of  Vocational 
RehabM itation  regarding  plans  to  conduct  a  research  project  (R-Z6)  on 
factors  influencing  counselor  determination  of  client  eligibility  and 
referral  for  facility  services  with  the  goal  of  integrating  the  research 
outcomes  into  future  training  programs  for  counselors  within  Minnesota 
and  other  state  rehabilitation  agencies.    There  are  also  three  formal 
"cooperative  facilities"  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  which  work  closely 
with  the  RTC  and  the  R&T  Center  is  serving  in  an  advisory/consultative 
capacity  to  a  joint  project  between  the  State  of  Minnesota  DVR  and 
Facilities  Association  in  developing  and  Implementing  a  statewide 
facilitie's  evaluation  plan. 

A  number  of  research  projects  (R=30),  (R-38),  (R-40)  and  trainina 
activities  have  been  implemented  in  coordination  with  the  Mlchinan  Division 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Michigan  State  University.    In  addition, 
there  have  been  several  meetings  between  personnel  from  the  Michiqan  DVR 
and  the  RTC  regarding  the  establishment  of  formal  programs  of  research  and 
training  (demonstration)  in  a  State  DVR  operated  facility  in  Michigan 
which  would  be  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Michiaan  DVR  and  the  RTC. 

Although  specific  projects  are  often  conducted,  for  fiscal  reasons, 
1n  only  one  state,  it  Is  expected  that  the  outcomes  of  the  various  projects 
win  be  valuable  to  each  state  In  our  region  and  the  Center  will  make 
every  effort  to  meet  with  all  anproprlate  personnel  in  each  state  as  data 
becomes  avanable,  to  ascertain  their  interest  in  using  the  outcomes  of 
the  study  and  possibly  conducting  similar  projects  within  their  own  state. 

The  Advisory  Council  will  also  be  used  as  a  means  of  developino  and 
strennthenlng  relationships  with  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  aaencies 
in  Realon  V,  VII,  and  VIII.    With  the  development  of  the  Advisory  Council 
as  a  significant  source  of  program  input  and  evaluation  for  the  Center, 
these  relationships  have  taken  on  increased  meaning  and  now  serve  as  a 
two=way  channel  of  communication.    Mr.  Richard  Oestreich,  fonner  State 
Administrator  for  Ohio,  is  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council,  and  Mr. 
Pete  Griswold,  Jerry  Starkweather,  and  Ken  McClarnon,  State  Administrators 
for  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  are  also  active  participants.  Facility 
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specialists  and  anprop^-iate  proaram  specialists  from  Minnesota  and  other 
State  programs  are  also  represented  on  the  Council.    In  addition,  Mr. 
Al  Dickerson,  State  Director  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  Virninia 
and  Chairman  of  the  Sub-committee  on  Facilities  for  the  Council  of  State 
Administrators  of  Vocational  Rehabil itation ,  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council.    Mr.  Pete  Grlswold,  State  Director  of  flichinan  Vocational  Rehabi= 
litation    and  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council,  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub 
Committee    on  Traininn  of  the  Council  of  State  Administrators  of  Vocationa 
Rehabilitation.    The  identification  of  aoency  needs  and  Center  resources 
to  meet  these  needs  has  been  greatly  augmented  because  of  the  develop- 
ment of  these  working  relationships. 

These  relationships  have  also  been  significantly  enhanced  as  a 
result  of  the  Center's  increased  emphasis  on  meeting  the  training  needs 
of  the  State  agencies.    The  primary  focus  of  RTC  training  activities  will 
be  the  interfacing  of  DVR  counselors  with  rehabilitation  facility  service^ 
and    personnel.    Working  with  the  Training  Director  of  the  Center,  State 
agency  representatives  will  participate  in  the  planning  process  and 
deternil nation  of  program  content  for  training  sessions,  resulting  in  the 
maxinium  possible  individualization  of  training  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
staff  who  will  be  in  attendence.    Training  programs  are  currently 
scheduled  for  every  state  in  Region  V.    In    addition,  the  Center  will 
participate  in  other  program  activities  requested  by  the  State  agencies. 

In  summary,  it  can  be  said  that  the  RTC  has  actively  sought  to  in- 
crease its  working  relationships  with  the  various  State  Rehabil itatlor. 
Agencies  both  in  depth  and  breadth.    Relationships  that  previously  existed 
have  been  strengthened.    New  Relationships  have  been  developed  at  the 
operational  level  and  these  are  resulting  in  increaseH  communication  be- 
tween Center  staff  and  the  staff  of  the  State  agencies, 
Relationships  with  State  Social  Service  Agencies 

The  primary  focus  of  the  Center  1s  its  relationship  with  State 
divisions  of  vocational  rehabilitation  and  the  workshops  and  facilities 
serving  c'lients  of  these  agencies.    Close  working  relationships  have  been 
established  with  these  agencies  as  described  in  (b)  above  and  (e)  below. 
Specific  projects  often  involve  clients  and/or  professional  staff  from 
various  state  social  servi-e  agencies  and  RTC  staff  ser^e  as  consultants 
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or  board  members  for  various  social  service  agencies. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Minnesota  CETA  Program,  the  Duluth  Career 
Development  Center,  and  the  City  of  Duluth,  the  RTC  provided  consultation, 
conducted  a  training  session  and  developed  a  proqram  manual  and  tralninq 
manual  in  Vocational  Evaluation  for  CETA  personnel  in  Minnesota.  RT-22 
has  also  participated  in  two  planning  meetings  with  instructors  at  the 
District  #1  Vocational  Technical  and  Adult  School  pertaining  to  the 
restructuring  of  current  curriculum  designs  to  meet  the  needs  of  mentally 
retarded  adults  now  being  "mainstreamed"  through  their  various  programs. 
Relationships  with  the  Regional  Office. 

A  strong  working  relationship  has  been  developed  between  the  RTC  and 
the  Regional  Office  which  is  predicated  on  the  commitment  of  the  Center 
to  be  responsive  and  lend  its  expertise  to  meeting  Regional  Office  needs. 
The  RTC  considers  itself  a  partner  to  the  Regional  Office  in  meeting  re- 
gional training  and  research  needs  which  fall  within  the  mission  area  of 
the  Center. 

The  Center  plans  to  conduct  training  programs  within  Region  V  at  the 
request  of  the  Regional  Office  and  the  staff  will  participate  in  all  efforts 
directed  by  the  Regional  Office  towards  meeting  regional  needs.    There  is 
currently  a  continuous  flow  of  inforniation  and  advice  between  representatives 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout  Research  and  Training  Center  and  the 
Region  V  Office  of  Rehabilitation  Services  as  well  as  the  various  State 
Divisions  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.    The  Regional  Office  has  been  in- 
strumental regarding  planning  leading  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Center 
policies,  procedures,  and  relationships,  and  its  effective  utilization  of 

the  Advisory  Council . 

In  addition  to  impacting  on  the  RTC  program  and  priorities  through 
direct  advice,  consultation,  and  requests  for  specific  program  activities 
such  as  short-term  training  workshops,  the  Reqional  Office  also  partici- 
pates in  priority  setting  through  the  Advisory  Council.    A  representative 
of  the  Regional  Office  serves  on  the  Council  and  is  active  in  program 
direction  setting  at  that  level  . 

Cooperative  Efforts  with  Other  Agencies  and  Facilities 

A  number  of  cooperative  agreements  exist  between  the  RTC  and  other 
agencies  and  facilities.    Examples  of  some  of  the  different  types  of 
agreements  are  given  below. 
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R-25  involved  a  joint  effort  with  Auburn  University,  the  National 
VEWAA  Certification  Committee,  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout  RTC, 
and  the  National  VEWAA  Traininq  Consortium  (includinq  training  staff 
from  Stout,  West  Virginia,  and  Arkansas  RTC's,  representatives  from 
the  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Work  Adjustment  Association  (VEWAA),  the 
Association  of  Educators  of  Rehabilitation  Facility  Personnel  (AERFP), 
Council  of  Rehabilitation  Counselor  Educator  (CRCE),  National  Rehabilitation 
Counseling  Association  {NRCA),  Association  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities 
(ARF),  Materials  Develofynent  Center  (MOC),  the  Vocational  Evaluation 
Certification  Committee,  Region  IV  representatives  of  RSA,  University  of 
Arizona,  Memphis  State  University,  Cornell  University,  University  of 
Georgia,  University  of  Arkansas,  University  of  Tennessee,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  and  North  Texas  State  University).    Members  of  this  consortium 
met  to  "develop  coordinated  long-range  planning  for  the  training  of  rehabili 
tation  service  providers  through  pert Drmance-based  training  in  rehabili- 
tation."   The  Stout  RTC  Director  of  Training  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Steering  Committee  for  thit  consortium  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Stout  plans  to  host  its  next  meeting.    In  addition,  two  staff  members  of 
the  RTC  have  served  on  the  National  VEWAA  Certification  Committee  and 
have  been  active  in  developing  Job  analysis  materials  and  competency 
priorities  for  vocational  evaluators. 

The  RTC  has  also  conducted  a    cooperative  training  program  on 
Vocational  Evaluation  with  the  Region  I  RCEP  staff.    The  objective  of 
this  joint  program  was  the  training  of  selected  trainers  In  Region  I  who 
will  later  use  RTC  training  material  in  conducting  similar  workshops. 
ResuUs  of  this  effort  were  felt  to  be  excellent  and  further  cooperative 
training  Drograms  with  the  Region  I  RCEP  are  anticipated. 

The  RTC  cosponsored,  in  cooperation  with  the  Region  V  Center  for 
Continuing  Education;  Minnesota  Association  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities; 
Minnesota  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation;  Minnesota  Rehabilitation 
Association;  and  the  Minnesota  Rehabilitation  Counselor  Association  a 
Futuring  Conference  to  Identify  and  prioritize  the  long-term  issues 
facing  rehabilitation  in  Region  V.    Approximately  100  recognized  leaders 
on  the  national,  regional  and  state  level  were  invited  to  participate  in 
this  symposium, 
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RTC  Staff  also  cooperated  with  RT-?1  in  offering  a  workshop  in 
Lubbock,  Texas  on  Personnel,  Social  and  Vocational  Proqrammi nq  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded.    The  training  presented  in  this  workshop  was  based 
upon  a  behavior  observation  technique  developed  through  research  at  the 
Stout  R&T  Center  and  described  in  the  publication  "A  Quantative  Approach 
to  Observation  in  Rehabilitation  Facilities." 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Stout  R&T  Center  with  the  Research  Directors 
from  the    three  Vocational  R&T  Centers    (Arkansas,  West  Virginia, 
Stout)  to  discuss  the  mission  of  each  RTC  to  more  fully  understand  each 
other's  research  efforts.    The  main  purpose  was  to  share  research  noals 
and  projects,  to  avoid  duplication  and  explore  cooperative  research  pro= 
jects;  to  discuss  research  reportinp  procedures;  to  discuss  a  research 
infoniation  sharing  system;  and  to  initiate  a  vehicle  for  continued  dialooue 
among  the  Centers.    Work  was  also  initiated  at  this  meetinn  on  an  input 
paper  by  the  Vocational  Center  for  the  NIHR  National  Research  Plan. 

Stout  R&T  Center  also  hosted  a  meetinq  in  Madison  between  our  own 
Research  staff;  Research  staff  from  RT-20  and  RT-2;  staff  from  the  Rehabi- 
litation Indicators  project;  and  representatives  from  the  Reqional  Office 
to  discuss  progress  of  the  various  Centers  in  research  dealing  with 
measurement  of  functional  limitations  in  medical  settinns,  vocational 
rehabilitation  facilities,  and  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  aqencies. 

This  meeting  was  followed-up  a  short  time  later  by  a  visit  to  the 
Stout  R&T  Center  by  the  Project  Coordinator  and  research  consultant 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Indicators  project  for  the  purpose  of  reylewing 
common  research  efforts  in  the  area  of  measurement.    The  meeting  resulted 
in  a  sharing  of  research  activities  and  a  decision  to  review  common 
resiarch  activities  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  joint  research  in  the 
area  or  measurement  of  functional  limitations  of  disabled  persons  (the 
specific  RT-22  project  which  applies  is  "Client  Referral  Inventory"  R-39). 

The  RT-22  Director  of  Research  also  attended  a  meetinq  in  Denver 
in  which  eight  R&T  Centers  (Medical -Vocational -Mental  Retardation)  met 
to  plan  for  input  into  the  NIHR  research  plan.    As  a  result  of  that 
meetinq,  the  three  vocational  centers  have  drafted  a  research  planning 
paper  which  is  currently  being  circulated  for  review  and  will  be  ultimately 
submitted  to  NIHR  as  input  to  their  planninq  activities. 


Similar  sharina  of  research  efforts  has  also  occurred  with  Oreqon's 
R&T  Center.    Informational  packets  on  Stout's  Point  Samnlinci  Observation 
System  and  Oreqon's  Social -Prevocational  Inventory  Battery  were  exchanqed 
and  informal  discussion  ensued.    Both  of  these  efforts  enhanced  and  advanced 
the  Center's  research  staff  understandi nn  of  problems  and  resources  in 
assessing  the  vocational  potential  of  handicapped  individuals  which  aided 
the  Center's  prcqrarmiatic  line  of  research  in  Vocational  Evaluation. 

In  addition,  based  on  our  research  experiences,  the  R&T  Center  is  in 
the  process  of  establishinq  "Research  Affiliate  Centers."  Siqnificant 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  area  with  rehabilitation  facilities,  State 
aqencies  and  other  universities.    Currently,  three  facilities  are  partici- 
pating as  formal  affiliates  (see  R-41  for  details);  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
DVR  is  participating  extensively  with  the  Center  (see  R-40  as  an  example)! 
and  several  research  projects  have  been  undertaken  at  Michigan  State 
University  as  a  result  of  our  formal  contract  with  that  university. 

In  cooperation  with,  and  at  the  request  of,  the  Arizona  Department 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the  University  of  Arizona,  a  two  week  work- 
shop on  Vocational  Evaluation  was  conducted  by  the  RTC  in  Phoenix.  Arizona. 
A  simiUr  training  pronram  was  conducted  in  Washinaton,  D.C.  in  cooperation 
with  and  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services, 

District  of  Columbia. 

A  team  teachinq  effort  has  also  occurred  in  cooperation  with  staff 
from  Southern  Illinois  University.    The  proaram  was  for  the  Illinois 
Vocational  Evaluation  and  Work  Adjustment  Association  and  was  on  the  topics 
of  work  sample  development  and  report  writing.    Also,  two  different  traininq 
sessions  of  two  days  each  were  co-sponsored  in  Indiana  with  the  Indiana 
Association  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities.    The  first  session  was  on  Intro- 
duction to  Vocational  Evaluation  and  the  second  on  Introduction  to  Work 
Adjustment. 

A  Renional  Continuing  Education  staff  person  from  Region  VII  attended 
a  RT-22  two  week  traininp  session  on  Vocational  Evaluation.    Plans  are  for 
this  person  to  then  teach,  promote  and  coordinate  the  teaching  of  Vocational 
Evaluation  in  that  region.    In  addition,  traininq  staff  from  Auburn  University 
have  already  been  used  in  RT-22  traininq  sessions  and  plans  are  for  two- 
way  trade  offs  of  RT-22  training  staff  functioning  in  their  traininq 
sessions. 


A  joint  training  session  for  the  California  Association  of  Rehabili- 
tation Facilities  (CARF)  was  sponsored  by  CARF  and  the  Regional  Continuinq 
Education  Program  of  Region  IX.    Training  was  on  Work  Adjustment  and 
was  presented  in  team  with  staff  from  RT=22,  University  of  Arizona  and 
the  University  of  San  Francisco.    Another  two  day  workshop  on  "Vocational 
Evaluation  of  Deaf-Blind  Clients"  was  cosponsored  with  the  Uiversity  of 
Texas  at  Dallas  (Callier  Center  for  Communication  Disorders). 

RTC  staff  conducted  concurrent  sessions  at  a  training  conference 
jointly  sponsored  by  Mankato  State  University  and  the  Minnesota  Rehabili- 
tation Association  and  a  Joint  training  and  consulting  session  was  held 
for  one  day  with  Milwaukee  Goodwill  Industries.    Training  structures  and 
methods  were  discussed  as  well  as  ideas  for  media  development  within  the 
facility. 

RT-22  Training  Specialists  also  taught  as  consultants  or  teams  with 
other  program  staff  as  follows: 

-  New  Jersey  DVR,  Dept.  of  Labor  and  Industry.    "New  Jersey 
Facilities  -  Perspective  for  the  Eighties-.    A  Leadership 
Role"    Toms  River,  NJ.  Sept.  24  &  25,  1980.  Approximately 
70  state  leaders  were  in  attendance  (Facility,  DNR,  and 
Dept.  of  Labor  and  Industry  people). 

-  Wisconsin  DVR  on  the  topic  "Rehabilitation  of  the  Industrially 
Injured."    Fon  du  Lac,  WI,  Dec.  2  &  3,  1980.  Approximately 
100  people  were  in  attendance  (DVR,  Insurance,  Laws,  Industry, 
and  Education) . 

-  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Adjustment  Services  Program. 
Rehabilitation  Education,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  NY., 
"Vocational  Evaluations    An  Overview  for  Human  Services 
Professionals",  Dec.  11  &  12,  1980.    Approximately  120  people 
were  in  attendance  (DVR,  Facilities  and  Education). 

In  cooperation  with  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Institute,  a  one- 
half  day  training  session  on  new  RTC  research  findings  was  presented  to 
SVRI  graduates  at  the  Annual  Homecoming  Conference,  attended  by  almost 
two  hundred  Vocational  Evaluation=Work  Adjustment  professionals.  The 
RTC  also  cosponsored,  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout,  Office 
of  Services  for  Handicapped  Students,  an  Attendant  Care  Seminar  for  Dunn 
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County  residents  and  university  students.    Instruction  for  the  seminar 
was  provided  by  staff  from  the  Sister  Kenney  Rehabilitation  Institute. 
The  RTC  also  cosponsored  with  the  same  office  a  one  day  seminar  on 
Rehabilitation  Engineering  attended  by  Industrial  Technoloqy,  Special 
Education,  Manufactoring,  Home  Economics,  and  Rehabilitation  students 
and  staff. 

The  following  are  further  examples  of  joint  planning  sessions  the 
RTC  staff  have  participated  in: 

a)  A  two  day  training  needs  assessment  planning  session  with  staff 
from  the  Region  V  Rehabn itation  Continuing  Education  Program. 

b)  A  two  day  national  planning  session  with  the  Association  of 
Educators  of  Rehabilitation  Facility  Personnel. 

c)  Joint  planning  sessions  were  held  with  Sister  Kenney  Rehabili- 
tation  InstUute  to  plan  joint  training,  research  and  materials 
development. 

d)  Research  and  training  staff  from  the  RTC  have  met  with  staff 
from  RT-11  to  plan  joint  research  and  training  activities  in 
Point  Sampling  (R-41) . 

e)  Joint  planninq  sessions  were  held  with  Wisconsin  DVR  training 
staff,  Wisconsin  Rehabilitation  Facilities  Association  staff, 
and  personnel  from  the  Region  V  Rehabilitation  Continuing  Ed= 
ucation  Program. 

f)  Joint  research  and  training  planning  meetings  were  held  with 
personnel  from  the  State  of  Michigan  DVR,  the  Michigan 
Association  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities,  and  Michigan  State 
University. 

g)  A  number  of  Joint  research  and  training  sessions  have  been  held 
with  Mankato  State  University  and  St.  Cloud  University  In 

Mi  nnesota . 

h)  A  Joint  planning  session  was  held  with  staff  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
of  Labor,  Occupational  Analysis  Field  Center  (OAFC)  concerning 
cooperative  development  of  training  materials  Involving  the  OAFC, 
the  Stout  Materials  Development  Center,  and  the  RTC. 
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Further  examples  of  cooperative  endeavors  inciude     National  Work 
Adjustment  Curriculum  Development  Workshop  sponsored  by  the  RTC  in  con- 
sortium with  the  Stout  Materials  Development  Center,  the  Vocational  Eval- 
uation and  Work  Adjustment  Association,  Auburn  University,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, University  of  Georgia,  and  the  RSA  training  section.    The  RTC  staff 
also  participated  in  a  Regional  Office  meeting  of  state  facility  special- 
ists which  evolved  into  the  development  of  a  proposal  by  the  RTC  for  a 
National  Training  Conference  for  facility  specialists.    Staff  of  the  RTC 
also  participate  on  the  Advisory  Committee  of  RSA  RT-22  (University  of 
Minnesota)  and  RT-20  (Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Chicago),  the  Region  V 
Regional  Rehabilitation  Continuing  Education  Center,  and  the  Regional 
Rehabilitation  Research  Institute  on  Pronram  Evaluation.    Advisory  Cormittee 
meetings  of  the  Stout  RTC  have  been  hosted  in  the  facilities  of  the  Region  V 
Rehabilitation  Continuing  Education  Proaram,  RT-20,  Sister  Kenney  Rehabili- 
tation Institute-,  Goodwill  Industries  of  Cincinnati,    Ohio;  the  Peckham 
Rehabilitation  Center  In  Michigan;  Sioux  Falls  Rehabilitation  Center  in 
South  Dakota;  Progress  Industries  in  Minnesota;  and  the  Ray  Graham  Rehabili- 
tation Center  in  Illinois. 

In  Addition,  RT-22  staff  developed  a  nrnut  invnivinn  the  utilization 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout  Industrial  Technoloqy  staff  in 
Wisconsin  Rehabilitation  facnities.    Industrial  technolony  experts  to  be 
involved  were  from  the  field  of  product  developme.it,  production  manaaement, 
and  merchandising.    Involvement  included  the  Wisconsin  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  rehabilitation  facilities  of  Wisconsin,  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Stout  Industrial  Technology  Department,  RTC  staff,  and  other  staff 
from  the  Stout  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Institute. 

A  relationship  has  been  developed  with  the  Dunn  County  Adult  Activity 
Center.    Within  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  the  RTC  is  able  to  carry  out 
a  significant  portion  of  its  research  in  the  area  of  behavior  observation 

and  behavior  norm  development. 

The  RTC  is  also  in  the  process  of  working  out  the  details  of  a 
cooperative  project  to  both  develop  and  field  test  a  new  trainino  proaram 
for  rehabilitation  counselors  on  the  utilization  of  rehabilitation  facilities 
The  agreement  will  be  with  Mankato  State  University  and  will  use  their 
facility  and  students  as  both  the  trainees  and  co-developers. 
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In  addition,  preliminary  Rxpressions  of  interest  have  been  received 
from  both  Michigan  and  Ohio  VR  for  the  devdlopnient  of  a  resource  manual  to 
be  u;ed  by  comselors  to  assist  them  in  makinn  effective  use  of  rehabilitation 
facilities.    In  discussing  this  project  with  other  parties  who  niiqht  have 
simMar  interest,  it  has  been  determined  that  Iowa  VR,  Renion  I  Reqional 
Office,  and  Region  I  Continuinq  Education  desire  to  participate  In  the 
development  of  these  materials.    It  is  expected  that  a  traininq  proqram  will 
be  developed  around  the  manual  which  is  beina  developed. 

A  further  :ooperative  relationship  exists  with  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
Divis  on  of  Vocational  Rehabil i tatinn  in  that  a  RT-22  staff  person  is 
a  member  of  the  DVR  Steerinq  Commntee  on  Rehabilitation  Ennineerinq  issues 
for    11  counselors  employed  by  the  State  DVR  Agency.    The  R&T  Center  is 
currently  ?(ssi sting  the  State  Agency  by  providing  expertise  in  the  develop- 
ment of  instructional  programs  for  state  agency  use  with  counselors. 

The  research  staff  of  the  RTC  entered  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
Vocational  Develop.nent  Center  In  which  the  RTC  staff  assisted  in  the 
developnent  and  implementation  of  a  program  evaluation  strateay  for  that 
cente  .    In  exchange,  the  research  staff  have  access  to  the  data  which  1s 
generated  and  will  be  able  to  assess  the  functionina  of  the  strategy. 

Cooperative  relationships  have  also  been  established  with  the  Renion 
IV  Reqional  Rehabilitation  Continuing  Education  Center.  Southern  niinois 
University  and  the  Renion  VIII  Rehabilitation  Continuino  Education  Center. 
The  objectives  of  the  RTC  In  these  contacts  are  to: 

1     Conduct  joint  training  where  practicable 

2.  Conduct  joint  research  projects  where  practicable 

3.  Validate  training  materials 

4     Cooperate. In  training  needs  assessment 

5.  Share  training  facnities  and  equipment 

6.  Tel ecommuniCf  ion-cooperation 

7     Serve  as  a  research  internship  site  for  doctural  candidates. 

Another  Kind  of  "cooperative  relationship"  Is  the  consultation 
provi  ed  by  training  staff  to  practitioners  In  the  field.    Hundreds  of 
people,  letters  and  telephone  cans  come  into  the  Center  and  are  handled 
by  tr.Hning  staff  as  consultants.    Direct  consultation  also  occurs  at 
training  and  professional  meetings  where  practitioners  on  an  individual 
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basis  regularly  present  to  trainers  program  related  problems.  These 
problems  or  situations  are  usually  worked  through  on  the  spot  or 
handl  d  later  by  telephone  or  return  mail.    An  estimate  of  these  special 
consultations  by  training  staff  is  provided  below. 


Consultation  Topics 

Est. 
#  of 
Contacts 

Some  Relevant  Outcomes 

Total  Time 
Est,  for 
Contacts 

Cert1f1c  t1on  by 
Practitioners 

16 

Improved  techniques  by  certi- 
fying and  better  understanding 
of  thp  rati onal e  and  D roc© is 

80  Hours 

Selecting  Appropriate 

15 

Clearer  understanding  of  pro- 
rp§^  for  selectino  svstems 

IS  Hours 

Developing  Legislation 

^nv*  r©                   i  An  ^  nrf 
rur   w€ r  ui  ■  iw>euiwii  biiu 

Licensing 

2 

Helped  advance  process 

32  Hours 

Developing  Programs  for 
capped  People 

6 

Helped  capture  new  funding 
services  from  commission  for 
aging  and  local  bank 

9  Hours 

Planning  Manpower  Study 

4 

Helped  develop  manpower  study 

30  Hours 

Planning  Professional 
Meetings 

12 

Helped  develop  goals,  objec- 
tives and  training  activities 

60  Hours 

Planning  Training  for 
Facility  Specialists 

3 

Project  developed 
(Not  funded  yet) 

60  Hours 

Planning  Training  for 
Rehabllltrttlon  Inter- 
professional Workers 

2 

Project  developed 
(Not  funded  yet) 

20  Hours 

Planning  Conference 
Program  for  Counselor 

2 

Conference  occured 

2  Hours 

ERIC 
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Consultation  Topics 

Est. 
#  of 
Contacts 

Some  Relevant  Outcomes 

lOtal  lime 
Est.  for 
Contacts 

Explaining  Coop*  with 
Other  Training  Agendts 

6 

Improved  understanding 

50  Hours 

Conferring  Regarding 
Adjunct  Faculty 

25 

More  people  available  as 
adjunct  faculty 

1  Hour 

Hiring  of  Training 
Staff 

1 

Information  given 

20  Hours 

Studying  Training  Needs 
in  Facllitlis 

2 

Changes  in  and  support  for 
training  marketing 

30  Hours 

Training  CETA  Profes- 
sional Staff 

2 

No  changes  - 
Long-term  plans  made 

16  Hours 

Developing  Vocational 
Evaluation  Internation- 
ally 

4 

ill  I  uriiia 1. 1  yi  1  y  1  Veil 

8  Hours 

Developing  Intern 
Training  Plan 

3 

Schedules i  goals  and 
objectives  set 

12  Hours 

Planning  CQllaboratlon 
with  Wis,  DVR 

4 

Plans 

8  Hours 

Planning  Graduate 
Curriculum  With  Out-^of- 
State  University 

4 

wurr  1  cu  i  uni  ucve  i u^eu 

30  Hours 

Planning  Training 
Consortium  With  Out-of- 
State  College 

4 

15  Hours 

Evaluating  Facility 
Programming 

2 

Information  given 

2  Hours 

Explained  Relation  of 
Workman -s  Comp.  to 
Voc*  Eval. 

2 

1  nTorma w ion  y i veii 

8  Hours 

Conferring  Regarding 
^^l^rtinn  of  Trainind 
Materials  for  Rehab, 
Facilities 

60 

Resources  identified  and 
either  referred  to  or  sent 

80  Hours 
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Consultation  Topics 

Est. 
#  of 
Contacts 

Some  Relevant  Outcomes 

Total  Timi 
Est.  for 
Contacts 

Assisting  Rehab*  Programr 
in  Identifying  Available 
Training  Programs 

12 

Referral  made 

8  Hours 

Rap lying  to  Requests 
Re:  RTC#22  Training 
Offerings  Information 

200 

Information  given 

125  Hours 

Training  Needs  Assess- 
ments with  Facilities 
and  Agencies 

36 

Needs  assessment  procedure 
outlines,  conducted  and 
agenda  constructed 

70  Hours 

Aceictanr^  fn  FarllltieS 

and  Agencies  in  Recruit- 
ing Professional  Rehab- 
ilitation Personnel 

8 

Information  given 

4  Hours 

Aeei^t'inn  in  ^P^klnd 
MS^i^uiny  III  jce^iiiy 

Funding  for  Participa- 
tion in  Professional 
Rehab.  Training 

30 

Referrals  made 

18  Hours 

Consultation  with  Pre- 

SerVlG^  irailMiiy 

tutions  Ret  Curriculum 
Development  in  Rehab. 
Services 

U 

Information  given 

45  Hours 

ASSlSuancs   111  131  all  w 

Development  Regarding 
Institution  of  Rehab. 
Services  programs 

6 

Information  given 

18  Hours 

CARF  Surveys 

5 

Program  improvement  and 
certification 

80  Hours 

Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion with  Am.  Indians 

1 

Program  improvement 

4  Hours 

Presenting  Training 
and  Education  Resources 

20 

In-^service  trarlning  and 
self-development 

20  Hours 
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Consultation  Topics 

Est. 
#  of 

Contacts 

Some  Relevant  Outcomes 

Total  Time 
Est.  for 
Contacts 

Post-CARF  Survey  Assist- 
ance  t  Facilities 

5 

Program  Improvement 

20  Hours 

A^si^t  no  Individual 
Students  From  Voc, 
Rehab,  Undergrad/firdd. 
Progran  s 

30 

Professional  growth 
and  development 

50  Hours 

Audiovisual  Methods 

4 

Helped  advance  the  use  of 
media  type  programs  in 
facilities 

2  Hours 

Rphabi 1 itatlon  Enqineer- 
Ing  Resources 

6 

Assisted  facility  personnel  in 
obtaining  answers  to  specific 
problems  dealing  with  Job 
adaptations 

4  Hours 

Rehabnitation  Engineer- 
ing Resources  for  State 
Counselors 

10 

Project  developed  by  state 
agency  to  train  counselors 
in  the  field 

8  Hours 

f.    Relat  onships  with  Consumtr  Groups 

The  primary  mechanism  for  monitoring  and  input  to  the  RTC  from  dis- 
abled consumers  Is  through  the  Advisory  Council.    The  Advisory  Council 
has  been  recently  reorganized  to  include  a  representative  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Organizations  of  the  Physically  Handicapped  and  a 
member  who  serves  as  a  state  level  advocate  for  the  developmental ly 
disabl  d.    In  addition,  the  Advisory  Council  includes  an  orthopedically 
disabled  member  who  is  a  provider  as  well  as  a  member  of  a  large 
nationa   organization  for  the  disabled.    It  is  the  role  of  the  Advisory 
Council  to  assure  that  the  research  and  training  activities  of  the  Center 
are  re  evant,  appropriate,  and  applicable  to  the  disabled  population 
served  by  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  and  facilities. 

The  Research' and  Training  Center  also  cosponsored  a  two  day 
conference  for  disabled  consumers  on  the  topic:  "Law  and  the  Handicapped." 
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In  cooperation  with  Dr.  Jack  Genskow,  Coordinator,  from  Sangamon  State 
University.    The  conference  was  held  on  October  24-25,  1980   at  the 
Publir  Affairs  Center  of  Sangamon  State  University.    The  conference 
Included  funding  from  three  sources  and  a  planning  comnlttee  representing 
twelv»»  state  and  private  agencies  and  consumer  groups. 

Ov.:>r  one  hundred  persons  attended  the  conference  which  stressed 
up-to-date  Information  on  legal  rights  and  how  a  disabled  person  can 
access  these  rights. 
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REGIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

On'ain  and  Current  Status 

The  Advisory  Council  was  established  1n  1973  and  was  recently  re- 
organized in  order  to  assure  that  1t  will  play  a  significant  role  in 
the  development  of  programs  and  priorities  for  the  Center.  In 
addition  to  State  VR  agency  representation*  individuals  representing 
education  I  consumer  groups,  national  organizations,  vocational 
facnities,  and  research  programs  are  included: 

A  major  focus  of  the  reorganization  was  to  eliminate  individuals 
who  had  not  been  active  participants  and  to  strenghten  the  representation 
of  consumers  and  persons  with  strong  research  and  training  competencies. 
The  Council  now  meets  three  times  a  year,  has  a  sub-committee  on  Rasearchp 
Training,  and  Administrationt  routinely  reviews  all  research  projects 
while  in  the  conceptualization  stage  as  well  as  in  the  rough  draft 
stage,  and  participates  actively  In  administrative  and  proaram  decision- 
making.   The  Advisory  Council  has  evolved  into  a  unified  and  functional 
body  which  provides  significant  Impact  to  the  operations  of  the  Center. 
Advisory  Councl^l  Members 

^iseph  Fenton,  Ed-D.,  Chief  (ex  officio) 

i>pecial  Assistant  to  the  Director 

National  Institute  for  Handicapped  Research 

Ralph  Church 
RSA  Director 

Regional  Office  of  Rehabilitation  Services 

Alfred  SHcer 

1404  N.  Lathrop  Avenue 

River  Forest,  Illinois 

Richard  P.  Oestrelch  (Chairman) 
Rehabilitation  Director 
Vision  Center 

Altamont  Dickerson,  Jr. 
Commissioner 

Virginia  Department  of  Rehabilitation  Services 

Pete  Griswold 
Director 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation 

Kenneth  T,  McClarnon 
Deputy  Administrator 

Wisconsin  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
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Carl  Bryngelson 

Facnities  Specialist 

Division  of  Vocational  f^ehabllitation 

Jerry  Starkweathir 
Associate  Superintendent 

Division  of  Rehabilitation  Education  &  Services 

Joanna  Bethel 
Chief  Evaluator 

Portsmouth  Rehabilitation  Services 

Hen  vey  DeJager 
E>  :cut1ve  Director 

Si.^ux  Vocational  School  for  the  Handicapped 

Rose  Wilson 

16630  Beverly  Avenue 

Tinley  Park,  Illinois 

Daniel  C.  McAlees 

Director,  Research  &  Training  Cent'^r 
Stout  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Institute 

Paul  Hoffman 

Ass't  Dean/Director  SVRl 

Stout  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Institute 

David  Stewart 
Senior  Director 

Federal  and  Foundations  Relations 
University  of  Wisconsin  Systems 

Donald  fialvin 

University  Center  for  International  Rehabilitation 
Michigan  State  University 

Jack  Genskow 

Director,  Rehabilitation  Education 
Sangamon  State  University 

Margaret  Backman 
43  East  22nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Joseph  Owens  (ex  officio) 
Executive  Director 
^  Council  of  State  Administration  of  Vocational  Rehabintation 

Ronald  F,  Fry 

Coordinator  of  Information  Services 
Stout  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Institute 

M1ke  Martin  (ax  officio) 
Applied  Research  Specialist 
Department  of  Rehabilitation  Services 
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Purpose  of  Meetings 

The  major  objectlvts  of  the  Advisory  Council  meetings  include: 

1.  recomnendatlons  for  research  and  training  projects  to  be 
developed  for  new  funding  cycles, 

2.  review  and  recoimendations  for  refinement  of  working  drafts 
for  those  projects  eminating  from  #1  above , 

3.  review  and  recommendations  for  refinement  of  core  area  and 
programmatic  lines  of  research  and  training, 

4*    recommendations  and  planning  for  RTC  articulations  with 

related  regional  programs  and  centers, 
5,    evaluation  and  refinement  of  the  qoals,  object 1veS|  and 
specific  research,  training,  and  administrative  activities 
of  the  Center  with  recomiendations  for  program  improvement, 
6*    recommendations  and  planning  for  expansion  of  proqram  activities 
In  order  to  achieve  the  above  objectives,  the  Advisory  Council 
meets  three  times  each  year.    For  each  meeting,  the  Advisory  Council  is 
hosted  by  a  different  state  in  the  Region  with  a  related  RSA  program 
providing  the  meeting  facilities  and  serving  as  host*    It  is  hoped  that 
this  procedure  will  expose  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  wide  range  of 
problems,  resources,  and  concerns  within  Region  V  and  allow  them  to 
more  meaningfully  provide  guidance  to  the  RTC  activities.    The  followino 
list  of  Advisory  Council  meetings  illustrates  this  procedure, 

1,  May,  1977.    Host  State  -  Illinois.    Host  Prooram  -  Sears  & 
Roebuck  National  Personnel  Offices  (Sears  has  extensive  evalu- 
ation and  positive  action  programs  for  the  disabled).  Host 
Site  -  Sears  Towers,  Board  Room;  Chicano,  IHInois* 

2,  July,  1977.    Host  State  -  Wisconsin.    Host  Program  -  Stout 
Vocational  Rehabriitation  Institute  (Vocational  Development 
Center,  Materials  Development  Center,  the  Department  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Education,  and  the  RTC).  Host 
Site  -  University  of  Wisconsin  -  Stout,  Menomonie,  Wisconsin, 

3,  October,  1977,    Host  State  -  Minnesota,    Host  Proqram  - 
Minnesota  Rehabilitation  Center  and  Reqional  Rehabilitation 
Continuing  Education  Program,    Host  Site  -  Conference  Room  at 
Regional  Rehabilitation  Continuing  Education  Center,  Minneapolis 
Minnesota. 
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ebruary,  1978.    Host  State  -  niinois.    Host  Proqram  -  Rehabil- 
^ation  Institute  of  Chicaqo  (Affniated  with  Northwestern  Un1- 
M.rslty  Medical  Complex).    Host  Site  -  Conference  Room  of  RSA 
cT-20,  Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Chicano. 
\priU  1978.    Host  State  -  Michlqan.    Host  Pronram  -  Peckham 
R  habilltatlon  Center.    Host  Site  -  Conference  Room,  Peckham 

.habnitatlon  Center,  East  Lansinq,  Mlchlaan. 
ly,  1978.    Host  State  -  Wisconsin.    Host  Pronram  -  Stout 
vocational  Rehabilitation  Institute  (Vocational  Development 
C  nter.  Materials  Development  Center,  the  Department  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Education,  and  the  RTC).    Host  Site  - 
.Jnlverslty  of  Wisconsin  -  Stout,  Menomonie,  Wisconsin. 
November.  1978.    Host  State  -  South' Dakota.    Host  Program  - 
S10UX  Vocational  School  for  the  Handicapped.    Host  Site  - 
S10UX  Vocational  School,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota. 
February,  1979.    Host  State  -  Minnesota.    Host  Pronr-am  -  Sister 
Kenney  Institute.    Host  Site  -  Conference  Room  of  the  Reqistry 
Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

March,  1979.    Host  State  -  Ohio.    Host  Program  -  Cioodwill 
Industry.    Host  Site  -  Conference  Room  at  the  Howard  Johnson 
Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Aunust,  1979.    Host  State  -  Wisconsin.    Host  Proaram  -  Stout 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Institute  (Vocational  Development 
Center,  Materials  Development  Center,  the  Department  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Education,  and  the  RTC).    Host  Site  - 
University  of  Wisconsin  -  Stout,  Menomonie,  Wisconsin. 
November,  1979.    Host  State  -  Illinois.    Host  Proqram  - 
Ray  Graham  Association  for  the  Handicapped.    Host  Site  - 
Ray  Graham  Assoication  for  the  Handicapped,  Chicaqo,  Illinois. 
January,  1980.    Host  State  -  Minnesota.      Host  Program  - 
Opportunity  Workshop.    Host  Site  -  Conference  Room  at  the 
Reqistry  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
July.  1980.    Host  State  -  Wisconsin.    Host  Program  -  Stout 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Institute  (Vocational  Development 
Center,  Materials  Development  Center,  the  Department  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Education,  and  the  RTC).    Host  Site  - 
University  of  Wisconsin  -  Stout,  Menomonie,  Wisconsin. 
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4.    October,  1980.    Host  State  -  minois.    Host  Site  - 
Holiday  Inn-Lakeshore  Conference  Room,  Chicago, 
Illinois, 

15.    January,  1981.    Host  State  =  Minnesota.    Host  Site  - 

Bloomington  Marriott  Hotel  Conference  Roomp  Bloomington, 
Minnesota. 

Future  host  programs  include  RT-U,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis^  Michigan  State  University, 
East  Lansing,  Michigan;  and  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Work  Adjustment 
facilities  in  Ohio^  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 

In  order  to  achieve  maximum  efficiency  and  effectiveness,  the 
Advisory  Council  usually  meets  for  two  days  each,  three  times  a  year. 
In  addition,  the  Advisory  Council  has  formed  three  sub-cormiittees 
to  assure  significant  In-depth  involvement  with  the  various  aspects 
of  the  RTC  (1*e.8  Research  Committee,  Training  Comiittee,  and 
a  Committee  on  Administration  of  the  Center).    Further,  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  representative  role  of  the  Council,  two  consumer 
advocates  and  two  research  specialists  were  added  to  the  Council, 
These  individuals  replaced  four  persons  whose  previous  participation 
and  Involvement  with  the  Council  was  quite  limited. 

The  Mission  Statement  of  the  Center,  lines  of  programmatic 
research,  and  specific  research  proposals  contained  in  the  Progress 
Report  represent  Advisory  Council  recommendations  and  were  the 
subject  of  in-depth  review  with  detailed  recommendations  and  comments 
provided  in  reference  to  each  specific  project  by  the  Council  prior 
to  final  approval  for  Inclusion  in  the  Progress  Report, 
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SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

Title:    Tralninq  for  Utilization  of  Similar  Benefits  by  stltcted  counselors 
and  administrators  in  the  six  State  DHEW,  Region  V.    Supported  by 
RSA  Grant  #45-P-25792/5-01. 

Purpose:    Although  similar  benefits  have  for  many  years  been  part  of 
vocational  rehabnitation  planning,  they  have  not  been  consistently  used 
by  different  agencies  and  counselors.    Now,  as  funding  becomes  more 
restricted  and  as  additional  more  costly  services  are  required  for  the 
severely  handicapped,  it  is  more  Important  than  ever  for  counselors  to  be 
able  to  overcome  the  barriers  which  exist  for  the  effective  utilization  of 
similar  benefits  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  process. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Research  and  Training  Center  undertook  a 
grant  project  budgeted  at  $33,480  by  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Admini- 
stration to  develop  a  training  program  to  assist  vocational  rehabilitation 
personnel  to  overcome  barriers  to  effective  and  efficient  utilization  of 
similar  benefits.    A  preliminary  planning  meeting  took  place  with  RSA 
Region  V  and  RTC  staff  in  Chicago  on  October  23,  1979.    At  that  meitlng, 
general  guidelines  for  the  training  program's  content  and  format  were 
developed,  as  well  as  procedures  for  the  selection  of  a  Steering  Comnlttee. 

The  Steering  Committee  was  comprised  of  representatives  from  five  of 
the  Region's  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  two  RSA,  and  three  RTC 
staff  personnel.    The  first  meeting  of  this  Steering  Committee  was  held 
in  Chicago  on  February  27-28,  1980.    At  this  meeting,  a  detailed  design 
of  the  training  program  was  developed. 

Preworkshop  activities  by  RTC  staff  included:    identification  of 
participants;  development  and  distribution  of  a  participant  questionnaire; 
analysis  of  quostionnarle  data;  identification  of  workshop  presenters; 
identification  and  collection  of  similar  benefits  resource  materials;  and 
workshop  site  arrangements. 

The  training  workshop  for  Similar  Benefits  was  held  August  4-6,  1980 
at  the  Mccormick  Inn  in  Chicago,  Illinois.    Participants  included  five  to 
six  representatives  from  each  of  the  Region  V  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Agencies,  as  well  as  a  staff  person  from  the  Region  V  Continuing  Education 
Center. 

The  agenda  as  developed  by  the  Steering  Committee  was  as  follows; 
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Day  Om,  A.M. :    Prisentatlons  -  "Issues  of  Similar  Benefits  Utilization 

From  Four  Perspectives" 

Pre'^enters: 

Federal  Perspective  -  Terry  Conour 

Regional  Office  for  RSA 
Chicago,  Illinois 

State  Perspective  -  Pete  Griswoldi  Director 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services 
Lansings  Michigan 

Counselor  Perspective  -  Pat  Berry 

Federation  for  Community  Planning 
Cleveland^  Ohio 

Consumer  Perspective  -  Carolyn  Emerson*  Director 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ombudsmen  Program 
St,  Paul ,  Minnesota 

Day  One>  P.M. :    Similar  Benefits  Issue  Identification/Prioritizations, 

Five  Small  Group  Sessions: 

Group  I  -  Planners/Evaluators 

Group  II  Administrators 

Group  III  -  Mid-Level  Management 

Group  IV  -  Supervisors 

Group  V  -  Counselors 

Day  Two,  A.M.:    Presentation:    "Model  Program  -  Monitoring/Evaluation  of 
Similar  Benefits  Utilization" 

Presenter*    John  Wade*  Assistant  Commissioner 

Departaient  of  Rehabilitative  Services 

Richmond,  Virginia 
Day  Two,  A.M.:    Issue  Resolution  -  Functional  Small  Groups  (continued) 
Day  Two,  P.M. :    Issue  Discussion  by  State  Agencies,  Eight  Small  Group 
Sessions,    Small  Groups  (State  Agency)  -  Issue  Discussion 
Minnesota  (General)  Minnesota  (Blind) 

Indiana  Illinois 
Wisconsin  Michigan  (General) 

Michigan  (Blind)  Ohio 

Day  Three,  A.M.:    State  Agency  Group  Reconvene,  Flnalization  of  State  Plan, 
Reports  to  Large  Group  from  State  Agency  Groups  and  Summarization/Closure, 
The  following  personnel  were  involved  In  the  planning^  coordinating* 
and  conducting  this  workshop. 


Research  and  Training  Center  Staff 

Darrell  Coffey 

Colleen  Esser 

Dan  McAlees 

Lana  Berge 

Steering  Conwilttee 

Basil  Antenucd 

George  Covington 

Terry  Etling 

Chris  Ottmar 

Bill  Sather 

RSA  Staff 

Miriam  Walker 

Terry  Conour 

George  MeCrowey 

Dale  Rornesburg 

Dennis  Bega 

Cynthia  B rawer 

Don  Morrow 

Beverlee  Stafford 
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Title:    National  Rehabnitation  Facility  Personnel  Needs  Study 
PuTEOse:    In  late  1980,  the  Center  was  asked  by  the  RSA  Training  Division 
to  provide  infonnation  on  the  "needs  for  rehabilitation  personnel  in 
rehabilitation  facilities."    Neither  current  nor  projected  estimates  were 
available.    As  such  data  is  important  for  both  the  RSA's  planning  of 
traininn  allocations  to  short-term  and  long-term  programs  and  the  Center's 
long-range  planning  of  training  programs,  a  national  survey  of  approved 
rehabilitation  facilities  was  initiated  under  the  Center's  Rehabilitation 
Resource  Development  and  Management  research  line. 

The  2516  facilities  approved  for  delivery  of  evaluation,  adjustment 
and  placement  services  to  clients  of  th-  states'  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  were  initially  surveyed  in  December.  1980.    After  a  261  return, 
these  facilities  which  had  not  responded  were  again  surveyed  1n  mid- 
January,  1981.    At  this  writing,  an  additional  15%  have  been  received. 

Respondents  to  the  questionnaire  were  asked  to  provide  data  on 
both  their  personnel  needs  and  the  general  nature  of  their  facility.  Present 
and  projected  estimates  of  needed  personnel  were  solicited  for  rehabili- 
tation personnel  who  would  be  engaged  rehabilitation  counselors, 
administration,  supervisors,  vocational/work  evaluators,  vocational /work 
adjustment,  work  activities,  production,  vocational  job  skills  development. 
Independent  Living  and  Placement.    Present  full  time  equivalents 
estimates  for  next  year  and  estimates  for  two  five  year  intervals  were 
sought.    The  results  of  this  survey  will  be  shared  with  the  RSA, 
following  analysis,  and  made  available  to  the  field  in  July  through  a 
center  research  and  training  report. 
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Title:    Institute  on  Rehabilitation  Issues 

Purpose:    Included  in  the  budget  of  the  Research  nnd  Training  Center  is 
the  sun  of  $30,000  to  enable  the  Center  to  sponsor  a  pHme  study  group 
in  the  continuing  annual  cycle  of  the  Institute  on  Rehabilitation  Issues 
The  institute  is  a  mutual  endeavor  of  state  VR  agencies,  the  Research 
and  Training  Centers,  the  Council  of  State  Adniinistrators ,  and  the 
Rehabnitatlon  Services  Administration.    The  Institute  gathers,  on 
an  annual  basis,  practitioners,  educators,  and  rehabilitation  agency 
personnel  to  study  Issues  identified  by  practitioners  as  significant 
In  current  rehabilitation  practices.    The  prime  study  group,  as  the 
product  of  their  studies,  develops    documents  for  field  dissemination 
specifying  programmatic  and  contextual  approaches  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  problems  within  the  Issue. 

The  Research  and  Training  Center  -  Stout,  In  conjunction  with  the 
other  two  vocationally  oriented  Research  and  Training  Centers,  sponsors 
and  coordinates  the  activities  of  the  prime  &my  groups.    The  IRI 
project  of  the  Research  and  Training  Center  -  Stout  for  1979-SO  was 
entitled  "Interpreter  Services  for  the  Deaf  Clients'^  and  described 
the  selection  and  use  of  interpreter  services  by  general  caseload 
rehabilitation  counselors,  junior  college  and  university  counselors, 
etc. 
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Title:    National  Rehabilitation  Facility  Personnel  Needs  Study 
Purpose;    In  late  1980,  the  Center  was  asked  by  the  RSA  Training  Division 
to  provide  infonnation  on  the  "needs  for  rehabilitation  personnel  in 
rehabilitation  facilities."    Neither  current  nor  projected  estimates  were 
available.    As  such  data  is  important  for  both  the  RSA's  planning  of 
traininn  allocations  to  short-term  and  long-term  programs  and  the  Center's 
long-range  planning  of  training  programs,  a  national  survey  of  approved 
rehabilitation  facilities  was  initiated  under  the  Center's  Rehabilitation 
Resource  Development  and  Management  research  line. 

The  2516  facilities  approved  for  delivery  of  evaluation,  adjustment 
and  placement  services  to  clients  of  th-  states'  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  were  initially  surveyed  in  December.  1980.    After  a  261  return, 
these  facilities  which  had  not  responded  were  again  surveyed  1n  mid- 
January,  1981.    At  this  writing,  an  additional  15%  have  been  received. 

Respondents  to  the  questionnaire  were  asked  to  provide  data  on 
both  their  personnel  needs  and  the  general  nature  of  their  facility.  Present 
and  projected  estimates  of  needed  personnel  were  solicited  for  rehabili- 
tation personnel  who  would  be  engaged  rehabilitation  counselors, 
administration,  supervisors,  vocational/work  evaluators,  vocational /work 
adjustment,  work  activities,  production,  vocational  job  skills  development, 
Independent  Living  and  Placement.    Present  full  time  equivalents 
estimates  for  next  year  and  estimates  for  two  five  year  Intervals  were 
sought.    The  results  of  this  survey  will  be  shared  with  the  RSA, 
following  analysis,  and  made  available  to  the  field  in  July  through  a 
center  research  and  training  report. 
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Title:    Institute  on  Rehabilitation  Issues 

Purpose-    Included  in  the  budget  of  the  Research  and  Training  Center  is 
the  sum  of  $30,000  to  enable  the  Center  to  sponsor  a  prime  study  group 
in  the  continuing  annual  cycle  of  the  Institute  on  Rehabilitation  Issues 
The  institute  is  a  mutual  endeavor  of  state  VR  agencies,  the  Research 
and  Training  Centers,  the  Council  of  State  Adriiinistrators ,  and  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration.    The  Institute  gathers,  on 
an  annual  basis,  practitioners,  educators,  and  rehabilitation  agency 
personnel  to  study  Issues  identified  by  practitioners  as  significant 
in  current  rehabilitation  practices.    The  prime  study  group,  as  the 
product  of  their  studies,  develops    documents  for  field  dissemination 
specifying  programmatic  and  contextual  approaches  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  problems  within  the  Issue. 

The  Research  and  Training  Center  -  Stout,  In  conjunction  with  the 
other  two  vocationally  oriented  Research  and  Training  Centers,  sponsors 
and  coordinates  the  activities  of  the  prime  &my  groups.    The  IRI 
project  of  the  Research  and  Training  Center  -  Stout  for  1979-SO  was 
entitled  "Interpreter  Services  for  the  Deaf  Clients'^  and  described 
the  selection  and  use  of  interpreter  services  by  general  caseload 
rehabilitation  counselors,  junior  conege  and  university  counselors, 
etc. 
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